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ELISABETH RETHBERG 
SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





MUSICAL 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND| 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School yeitions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
J. H. DUVAL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist, 





Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight- Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog- 
raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 
ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 


Residence; 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 
FLORENCE IRBNE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Puetre Recireats Given at Inrervais 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H, Holbrook Curtis method 


for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 





Telephone: Circle 6130 
MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 


Rhinelander 4468 


4 


Telephone: 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen McQuhae 
50 West 67th Street, New 


Célumbus 1405 


York ' 


Studio: 
Telephone: 





FREDERICK ag, todos 
CONCERT BARITONE 

ann TEACHER, OF SINGING 

609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


a 


Studio: 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARI TOwE AND TEACHER 


Member American Academy ot Teacher fit Singing 
144 East 62d Stredt, New York “ 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expert — Coacn — Rerertoins 


Reopen § Son. 10 for Season 1923.24 
70 Carnegie all, 154 West 57th Street 
ew York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S, Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
he Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


25 Claremont Ave., 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York 


MME. 
Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and yc 


ane . 142 5 Broadway 
STUDIOS 70 Fort Washington Ave. § | New York 
Phones: Penneyivenle 2634 Wadsworth 3303 
ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
hone: 2634 Penna. 


He Xs 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 

CONCERT PIANIST AND 

Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 


TEACHER 
N. Y. 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A, M.: 


4 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
" Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 

ee 

' 

ROBE RT E. S. OLMSTED 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
Fdr appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company r 
Will accept pupils 


668 West End Avenue 
Telephone: 


New York City 
Riverside 3469 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 
: 403 C Hall, N. Y¥. Cit 
Studios: } {a3 rates: St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
id t 1362 Grand C arse, N. Y. City 
udeaice 8s phonic Ensemble of Professional 
Symphony ayers. Ci ic Segeeene igh- 
meer Conse 
Y's", ps ie. Clube, Cofumunity 
ments, Cho: 


, 


CHARLES LEE! TRACY 
PIANOFORTE {INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

- Carnegie Hall Studios,/832-3, New York City 











HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425. Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Res! idence! 2 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 





Phone: 3967 Fordham 


ENIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
\ SCHOOL OF SINGING 
\ Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
\ Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
' TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
iad Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 
Both ‘classes and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
\ SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Resitlence:,34 Gramercy Park 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 

Coacu vor Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Endicott 6936 


Studio: 
Telephone: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 


. § 502 Carnegie Hall } . . ioe, 
Studios} Sy West 67th Streets New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 

4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

el: Windsor 2465 

BY MAIL 


APPOINTMENT ONLY 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CoacuinG ano Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
and Musical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


Organist New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
AL BE RT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacnuer or Piano anp Composirion 


Leschetizky Method 
usical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
O; Agveneet Students 


Only 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 


360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 ;, 








Phone: 3187 jramercy New York City 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesBerc, A. A. GO. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano eg 1° 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Sthuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of amene 
471 West End Avenu 
Phone: Endicott 5449 


New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR, DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 

NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

132 West 74th Street 

Phone: Endicott 0180 


ALICE 


: New York City 
Adolph Witschard, Secy, 





LAURA E, MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone: 2118 Endicott New York 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street g New York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Faeees 78 Morningside 
Summit, J., Mondays 
(Stamford bad New “es Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 











= 
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307 West 90th St., New York 
Riverside 4420. 


§ MARGOLIS acre 


LE 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


SROSSI-DIEHL 
U CONCERT SOPRANO 
3 Stadio: 308 Ws Ri Buy New Work 

















OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: AMTA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardi 203 West 64th St. 
New York City Phone 250) Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Heels 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


wena P AGANO YOICE CULTURE 


Feole, Prepared for 
rend ff Ou and Concert, also Coaching 
7-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Cin ene 3853 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 




















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bidg. - « = Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mitual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers and peachene—Lene Angeles, 

Pasadena, Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


expert vocal pedagogue; corrects and re- 
builds voices under guarantee, 
Pupils prepared for Concert, 


Oratorio, ; 
Studios: 

106 Central Park sr 

Telephones: Endicott 5654, 


=" WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, lil. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 


Mendelssohn Club 


LESLE 
English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
ra 
4’ Apply: SECRETARY 
1°26 President St., Brooklyn. N.Y 




















Opera and 











Phobe Prospect 1118 





MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO | 


Grand ge Tenor and gps gag 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
seniaises Voice trials by appointment only. _ 
Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 








8 East 8th Street New York City 
NJ O I Congueter 
py «A 


Masical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


Devora NADWORNEY 
ici 
A Mabelanna Corby Song 


ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


CLAM us HAMMANN 


R 
A 
» 2 
M 
oO 
N 
D 
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Vocal Teacher 


ucceeds where others have 


teacher who pe to 
pA A 
iow to pu 8 pu 
re the public. _— 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 








SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, vow York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott 


Residence: 1 Pua 4 Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wads 


LEEFSON- HILLE 


ane Le oe OF nepeic Ine. 
SON, ladelphia, Pa. 


ui LY STRICKLAND 
Latest Com 


ons 
“SONGS OF IND,” 











1716 Chestnut —e PO la gy 
Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER | £ ber) aad 


TSACEER OF snare 
384 Commonwealth Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


“FIRST POSITION” 








“La FOREST HUM” 


eines pee Gpene 
— a: 2 
is 425 (25 Broaday, N 


: WARFOR 











KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF tweens 
Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS 2 somo 


6 East 36th S New York City 
Tel. “tensnis 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 





m®=cor 








Planist- Teacher 
Address: 229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City 
* MCCUTCHEN 
- BARITONE 





NOW IN EUROPE 


OLA GULLEDGE 


oe 
ppearances season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Pronk Cuthbert, Judson House, —— "Jollif, Josephine 
Fred a 


“Jeannette Vreeland. 
"Pelepbone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS BEAR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 











St. James Church, 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


tetant Conduct 


oO . o Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 waite Hoe he ten Street, New York 


j FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
EF satel  Pawies 21 West86th 5t..N.¥.C 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmburst, L. I., N. Y- Tei. Havemeyer 2398-3 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
“Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 




















rE 
‘KK R F ' r 
* A 
a Concert - TENOR - — 
4 Care of Frank La Forg 
14 West 68th St. New. York City 
GEHRKEN Srganist 
“Able fedaie and fine : 4. 


Brooklyn Eag 
“Ra idly 2 unique reputation.” — 


‘687 y Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GEORGE [STEWART we, MeMANUS 


uffo, Pabio ‘ae Pov 
Heinemann, Titta R 0, be 
‘ovia Frijsh, 


Jean 
and Font P 
Personal Seas 43 Fifth A vent 2 ee York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 








New York 
7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studi 471 West 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMiS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 





End 











TOFI TRABILSEE|LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—e@- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


Kessiere Photo 





LAURIE MERRILL 


American Soprano 


Spanish, French, Italian and Old English 
Costume Recitais 
N. Y¥. City 


Hotel Bretton Hail, B’way & 86th St., 


Kaarne HOFFMANN 220 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
aateeieie 


SESSIONS **ex; 


537 West 12ist St., N. Y. Tel 5120 Morningside. 


RUBANNIL sopan 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Eadicot! 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DE GREGORIO: 


Soestaties in Volce Culture 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 4 
Btudio 8 1425 B’way, City 

Phone: 5251 Penn. 


HARTHAN ARENDT 


Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, iii. 


RAISA Endorses Kimball 


Bidg. 
NAKUTIN 


CHICAGO 
VOCAL TEACHER 














rhcz>e | m-ZOC> 





Chicago 








merm |) OOZPD4 





O=0C4h 


ILL. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 





Studios: 1425 Kir 1425 Kimball Bidg. __Ghicago, | uu. 
E-uma 7 3AiamanNI 
CONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; limited number of pupils accepted. 
Residence Studio, 137 West 93d 8%. Pres. Southland 
Singers Society. Lacilie Blabe and Vera Stetkewics 

accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella ot Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth- Union Theolo; “— Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave, New York, 





2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ili 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ii: 


6424 Blackstore Avenue, oe 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
CHER ag SINGING 
Studio, 518 West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 











Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO; 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 
we a es) oe po ge te = 


Address—15 West" Tith ‘St, New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 345 W. 85th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634— Schuyler 6654 


PLOTNIK Cc 
E. OFF Russian lmperial Opere 
H. ROMANOFF Oramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 














KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
llege 
Tarrytowa-on-the-Hadson, N. Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For ali information apply to the President. 


1788 Broadway, New York 









MUSICAL 


A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 
Established 1875 







A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 


THE | 
Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great re of Original prep cy sade ange Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 


Division United Piano Corporation, 

















New York City 














RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


Ernest &S. Williams, Soloist 
Office: 1608 Third Ave. New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Auther of wanes or uqnmenrs” 


nage 
on nti cy 


Wadsworth 8760. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
Tel. dun tctaeen 








A Soprano 
635 Lincoln Place, Breoklya, N. Y. 


> DAVIS =aee= 
Biesetion, & rly Mather 
re 


I. MISERENDINO 


Me and New york City 
Tel 4 Col 6737 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


Teacher of Piane— Coaching of Songs 
318 West O6th St., &. 1. Tel.: Riverside 10021 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Xenener ot ms Stree 
NEW YORK: -~ 2 Wed- 
creday. seosTON: oN 6 preety Street, 


, Th 
Friday, Saturda: iy. Mi Director, N. Y, 
Society of the Friends 27 aan 





























LEADING ENGLISH 
pete PAPERS 


| “THE MUSI NEWS & 
world’ "Subscription 4 dollors 
A monthly, “TH ACKBUT” is a Ger 
ee ie 
year, post free, 
Both are published by 
4. CURWEN & SONS, Led. 


24 Berners Street, London, W. I. England 
New York Correspondent: Capt. a | 




















AND HIS 


COURIER March 27, 1924 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
= Sanne which is still —_ built by its hea 
ae 

q Its continued use ‘in such institutions ¢ as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its ree tone 
qualities and durability $ 











Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «- -+- MAKERS 














See 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgotiaAn Hari, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 




















SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 














'bslcoustigrande 


Built by 


CHICKERING BROTHERS 


Factory and Salesrooms 
South iPark Avenue and iEast Twenty-third Street 
CHICAGO 


Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


























r 





VESSELLA <a 


Winter:Eagagement at West Palm Beach of twelve weeks’ duration, commencing January 6th. 
Victor and Brunswick Phonograph Records. 








since 1849 | 
Emerson , Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 9. 
J 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA REVIVES DER FREISCHUTZ 


Weber's Delightful Music Finds New Yorkers Responsive Despite the Poor Book and the Lapse of Fourteen Years Since 
It Was Last Performed on Broadway—Elizabeth Rethberg, Queena Mario and Michael Bohnen the Stars— 
Other Operas of the Week—Erika Morini Guest Artist at Sunday Night Concert 


Once in so often that German classic of the early nine- 
teenth century, Der Freischiitz, still throws off the bonds of 
approaching desuetude and struggles back into the repertory 
of every leading opera house, postponing for a while the 
inevitable hour when it will be seen and heard no more 
outside of der Vaterland. And what brings it back (out- 
side of Germany, where its stuffed figures are still more or 
less national characters) is not its extraordinarily impossible 
book, but the fact that Weber wrote some extraordinarily 
good music for it—not the saccharine Leise, Leise, or the 
other barrel-organ tunes, but such passages as that which 
accompany the first appearance of Samiel and the entire 
music of the Wolf Glen scene, beginning 
with the wierdly mysterious chorus out- 
side (which, by the way, can be made 
much more blood-curdling than it was at 
the Metropolitan the other day). In scenes 
like this, Weber, with means small indeed 
compared to those at the resources of the 
composer of today, has written some truly 
dramatic and impressive music, accom- 
plishing large results by the use of small 
means, always the test of true genius. 

It is fourteen years since New York 
last saw Der Freischiitz at the Metro- 
politan, though the late Wagnerian Opera 
Company gave it a lone performance last 
season at the Lexington. In 1910 the 
Metropolitan cast included Gadski (now 
domiciled in Berlin, though recently here 
for a farewell recital), Jadlowker (sing- 
ing in operetta in Berlin), Bella Alten 
and Robert Blass, with Alfred Hertz 
(now leading the San Francisco Sym- 
phony) as conductor. 

With this present revival Artur Bo- 
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the opera is sung in a version specially 
prepared by him. Like his stage arrange- 
ment of Oberon, it is excellent. In place 
of the spoken dialogue he has prepared 
recitatives, never too long and always so 
much in the Weberian idiom that one 
would never think of their having been 
made by another hand. He conducted, 
too, with his usual care and precision, 
though seemingly. afflicted from time to 
time with just a touch of what Wagner 
called “Andante arm.” A lot of the 
Weberian music is very dull to any ex- 
cept German ears today, and taking things 
a bit slowly makes it still duller. 


A Goop PERFORMANCE. 

In reviving it last Saturday afternoon, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza did excellently by the 
old opera. He gave it the best cast he 
could select from his company and spared 
no expense on the production. Samuel 
Thewman laid out good enough stage 
business, which—since the opera was pro- 
duced just over a century ago—is largely 
traditional. It was not his fault that 
the exigencies of Mr. Urban’s scenery 
made it necessary, for instance, for Agathe 
to stand at the extreme back of the scene 
while singing her big aria, but stylistically 
it is all wrong for an opera of 1821, when 
the principal purpose of the footlights was 
to warn the singers that they could not 
get ant nearer the audience without fall- 
ing off the stage. 








Tue Cast. 
The honors. of the day were divided = 
among Elisabeth Rethberg, Queena Mario & 
and Michael Bohnen. Mme. Rethberg, as = 
Agathe, did some of the best singing that 5 
has been heard on the Metropolitan stage 3 
this winter. She has a voice which, in “Wl 
its purity and flexibility, combined with 
strength, is particularly gy po to Weber’s music. Her sing- 
ing of the principal aria, Leise, Leise, was an example of 
vocal art at its best. Most of the final section is a violin 
tune, not at all adapted for singing, but Mme. Rethberg 
coped with its difficulties with notable competency. She 
made a sympathetic figure of the character, too. One really 
felt interest in her affair with Max, despite the obvious arti- 
ficiality of the whole. And of Queena Mario, as Agathe’s 
cousin and companion, Aennchen, the same may be said as 
regards her vocal performance. It was exceedingly good 
and the florid twists and turns of Weber's tunes presented no 
difficulties which she did not readily overcome. By volatil- 
ity and sprightly acting she did her best to conceal the fact 
that Aennchen is merely lugged into the book because one 
lone soprano: could not do all the work, and that she 
succeeded to such a degree is greatly to her credit. 
Michael Bohnen, as Caspar, the bad, wicked forest ranger, 
did not hesitate to cut loose on every occasion and be as 
bad and wicked as he could. If his gestures and action 
were oftentimes extravagant, they fitted clearly into the 
extrav: t acter he was enacting. His drinking song 
in the first act, and his long aria at the end of it, were 
two of the hits of the afternoon. Especially in the last 
did he mould his big voice to an amazing flexibility; and 
as for his dancing, that was a revelation which won re- 
peated rounds of applause. Curt Taucher, as Max, sang 
competently enough but he was a sadly unromantic figure. 
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approach to an old subject. 


It must have taken heroic determination on the part of 
Agathe to warm up to a lover like that. One felt rather 
sorry in the last act that Max’s bullet had not actually 
killed her, so that she could be saved from dragging out 
a long, dull and dreary life with him. 

The small parts were competently taken care of as a 
whole, James Wolf looked very anges | as Samiel,. the 
wild huntsman, and shouted his lines effectively; Arnold 
Gabor contributed a well done little bit at the very be- 

inning as Killian; and Schuetzendorf, Schlegel and Roth- 
ier, respectively as King Ottokar, Cuno and the Hermit, 
were three very serious basses indeed. On the other hand, 





PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS, 


eminent American teacher of singing, who is endeavoring through his pedagogic 
efforts and research to give American singers and teachers a new and simplified = 
Mr. Stephens is one of the founders of the American S cess. 


Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
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Louise Hunter, Charlotte Ryan and Nanette Guilford were 
charming and sweet-voiced little bridesmaids in the 
famously fatuous scene. 


New Scenery. 


It remains to tell of the scenery. Joseph Urban did 
it. The first and last acts were two delightful autumn 
pictures in warm browns and yellows. The hall in the 
chief ranger’s house looked more like a cabaret in Berlin, 
with typically German decorations. The Wolf’s Glen was 
an effectively imposing picture, —_ not so spooky as 
many a German opera house has produced at one-tenth of 
the expense. 

The chorus had a lot to do and did it very well indeed. 
The male choruses in the last act were particularly good. 
There was a bright spot, too, in the intfoduction of a ballet 
in the final scene, to the music of Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance. It was+old fashioned ballet, arranged by August 
Berger, which fitted the old fashioned picture and the old 
fashioned music. Rosina Galli designed and danced the 
incidental solos and was at her charming best. 

The audience, though it did not seem to receive the 
whole work with very fervid enthusiasm, was warmly 
responsive to any little bits that pleased it. Mr. Bohnen 
was recalled repeatedly after his aria and the same is true 
of Mmes. Rethberg and Mario. 

And if somebody will only jazz the Wolf Glen scene up 


a little bit, the whole opera will take on life. There should 
be a steady crescendo from the time Caspar begins to cast 
the first magic bullet until he gets to the seventh, and 
when he shouts “Sieben,” it’s time to “shoot the works,” as 
the expressive parece of the day has it. But nobody shoots 
the works at the Metropolitan; just a bit more Fourth of 
July, if you please, gentlemen! H, O. O, 


(Other opera reports on page 59) 


Mengelberg and Hoogstraten to Remain 


There will be no change in the leadership of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra next season, announces 
Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the board of directors. 
Willem Van Hoogstraten and Willem Mengelberg will 
conduct for the first and second halves of the season, 
respectively, and Henry Hadley's contract as associate con- 
ductor has been renewed. Mr. Hadley will direct several 
concerts in the middle of the season and will produce many 

American works. The New England tour 


ducted by Mr. Van Hoogstraten, and Mr. 
Mengelberg will conduct the spring tour 
through the Middle States. 

The season of 1924-1925 will be Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten’s second as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He made his 
New York debut in 1922 as conductor of 
the Philharmonic in two special concerts, 
and had two appearances as guest con- 
ductor last season. He has been re-en 
gaged for his third consecutive season as 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Lewisohn Stadium. He has also 
made guest appearances with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra, the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and at the summer 
concerts in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Mengelberg will enter on his fourth 
consecutive season as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra next year. He 
first directed this organization twenty years 
ago, when he was one of a series of guest 
conductors, and returned to this country 
in 1920 as director of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which was merged with 
the Philharmonic the following year. 

Mr. Mackay also said that he was glad 
to state that Richard Aldrich has been re 
tained to act in a consulting capacity in 
connection with the programs and new 
works. 


ee ee | of the Philharmonic next fall will be con- 
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Carl Reinecke’s Centenary 


Leipsic, March 6.—The one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Carl Reinecke, 
pianist, composer and pedagogue, the suc- 
cessor of Mendelssohn in the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus, will be celebrated by the city 
in a worthy manner during the week com- 
mencing June 22, On that day the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra, under Furtwangler, will 
perform Reinecke’s Manfred overture, the 
C major piano concerto and the G minor 
symphony. There will also be a chamber 
music concert, a special opera performance 
under Gustav Brecher and a performance 
of the big cantata, Hakon, by the Univer 
sity Choral Society under Professor 
Brandes. Reinecke was born in Altona, on 
June 23, 1824, and died in 1910, A. 
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Weingartner Returns to Vienna 
Volksoper 


Vienna, March 2,—Felix Weingartner 
returned last night from his Spanish trip, 
in the course of which he appeared as 
conductor of Walkiire and Tristan at the 
Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, with great suc 
The plan of importing the Vienna 
Volksoper under his direction into Spain 
for an extended season, has not material- 
ized, but the Volksoper will give a season 
at Budapest instead. Weingartner is now 
holding rehearsals for the Volksoper’s next 
novelty, Die Végel, by Braunfels, prior to his forthcoming 
London concerts. P. B 
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Strauss Finds a “New Jeritza” 


Vienna, March 1—The Vienna press is devoting columns 
to the discovery of “another Jeritza” whom Strauss has dis- 
covered and at once engaged for the Vienna Staatsoper, be- 
ginning next fall. The singer’s name is Maria Nemeth; 
she is a Hungarian who made her stage debut at the Buda- 
pest Opera a year ago and is said to be the possessor of a 
phenomenal voice. Her Vienna contract calls for thirty 
million crowns a month and—a five-room apartment. She 
has never sung on the German stage before. P. B, 


Milan Paper Offers Opera Prize 
Milan, February 25.—I! Secolo, published here, has been 
printing in recent issues the rules for a competition for 
a new opera to be written by an Italian composer. The 
prize offered by the newspaper is 50,000 lire. ss § 


Toscanini for Bayreuth 
Siegfried Wagner announced just before his departure 
for Europe that he had invited Arturo Toscanini to con- 
duct several performances at Bayreuth next summer. 







































6 MUSICAL COURIER 


CLEVELAND JOYOUSLY AWAITS FIRST VISIT OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY IN MANY YEARS 


The Week of Performances Scheduled to Begin April 28 in the Spacious and Attractive Public Auditorium—Entire 
Chorus to Appear, with Alda, Bori, Chaliapin, Easton, Gigli, Johnson, Martinelli, Ponselle and 
Rethberg Heading the List of Stars—Record Receipts Expected 


Phillip Miner, chairman of the executive board of the Alda and Johnson; Friday night, Boris Godunoff, with 
Cleveland Concert Company, called at the offices of the Chaliapin; Saturday matinee, Romeo and Juliet, with Gigli 


Musica Coursmr last week with Percy Weadon, his and Bori; Saturday night, li Trovatore, with Ponselle and 
assistant, lately connected with the Metropolitan Opera Martinelli. 
Company of New York, on a mission heralding the engage- As Cleveland is within easy motoring distance from all 


ment of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for Cleveland for a 
week's season of grand opera in 
the Public Auditorium, beginning 

fonday, April 28 

Already a keen interest is ex 
cited in Cleveland over this en- 
gagement, and a sale of season 
tickets has begun. The Public 
Auditorium in Cleveland is one 
of the most admirably propor- 
tioned for large assemblages in 
America suilt at a cost of $6,- 
000,000, the seating arrangement 
has been 80 skillfully devised 
that ihe points of view from each 
seat are excellent. The acoustic 
properties of this large hall are 
wonderful. Every syllable of the 
spoken word, every note of 
music, whether from the voice or 
an instrument, is easily carried to 
all parts of the theater. The 
stage is so large and admirably 
equipped far modern decoration 
that the regular scenery used in 
a ae gp in New York is 

vailable, as well as the entire 
daar and ballet. Altogether 
500 people are used in the pre- 
sentations of opera by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

It is the hope of the Cleveland 
guarantors that this musical 
event will be the means of stimu- 
lating an interest in the works of 
the great composers among ail 
classes of music lovers in the 
great Middle West. This em- 
pire, a region in itself, rich, pros- 
perous, and with cultural influ- 
ences largely stimulated by numer- 
ous colleges of the fine arts, will 
doubtless in the future produce a 
culture a part of the whole now 
elevating the great mass of people 
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While the cities of the At- 
lantic seaboard have for a long 
time subscribed to and enjoyed 
the best of grand opera, the tours of opera organizations cities in Northern and Central Ohio, Michigan, Southern 
have been intermittent. The cities of the great Middle Indiana, and Pennsylvania, there is every reason to believe 
West have supported concert artists, choral societies and that, with the lateness of the season and the weather condi- 
symphony orchestras, There is every reason to believe that tions becoming better, the engagement of the Metropolitan 
in the near future not only Cleveland but other cities con- Opera Company in Cleveland will surely be a musical 
tiguous to the Forest City as well will sustain civic opera festival in every sense of the word. 
organizations and that the young singer will receive such The Metropolitan Opera Company will travel by two 
sympathy and support as will enable him to pursue a career special trains from Atlanta, Georgia, where it has played 
on the lyric stage free from the worry of poverty. That for a number of years. $125,000 has already been sub- 
is at least the hope of Mr. Miner and his associates of scribed by the Cleveland guarantors for the season there. 
Cleveland. sap rs The Cleveland engagement marks the first visit of this 

rhe recent engagement of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- opera company in many years, and with the Metro gre 
pany in Cleveland, when five performances of that company most celebrated stars included in the ensemble. PW 
took in gross receipts of $75,000, evidences the unusual sini 






















interest among all classes of people concerning grand opera. Ga ° 
It is hoped, and there is every reason to believe, that in Fraser nge Sings at Mannes School 
the seven performances to be given by the Metropolitan The last of a series of four artist recitals at the David 





Opera Company, this sum will be greatly exceeded. The Mannes Music School was given by Fraser Gange, baritone, 
repertory for the week is as follows: Monday night, Aida, in the concert hall of the school, on Wednesday evening, 
with Martinelli and Rethberg; Tuesday night, Carmen, with March 19, and was attended by a large audience. 

Easton and Johnson; Wednesday night, Rigoletto, with Mr. Gange, who was first heard in recital in New York 
Gigli and Bori; Thursday night, Faust, with Chaliapin, on January 18, in Aeolian Hall, when he scored a tre- 
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throughout the entire country. INTERIOR OF THE PUBLIC AUDITORIUM IN CLEVELAND, 
Built at a cost of $6,000,000, with a stage large enough for the entire ensemble of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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mendous success, again demonstrated that he is an artist 
possessing outstanding qualities. The audience was not 
slow in recognizing his artistic and musicianly powers, and 
applauded him sincerely. 

His opening group contained Bois Epais, Lully; Adelaide, 
Beethoven, and Vittoria, Vittoria, Carissimi. Of these, 
Lully’s number, which ‘he sang fascinatingly, won the 
greatest share of applause. His German group comprised 
two Brahms songs—Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen, and Wie 
bist du meine Konigin (the latter was redemanded) ; 
Wiwmung, Schumann; two Schubert songs—Der Doppel- 
gaenger, and Wohin, as well as three songs by Richard 
Strauss—Traum durch die Daemmerung, Sehnsucht, and 
Heimliche Auffordering. He was then obliged to give an 
added number, Ruhe Meine Seele, 
Strauss. In the rendition of this 
group Mr. Gange revealed extra- 
ordinary intelligence, both in vo- 
cal art and interpretative ability. 

His last group contained a 
cycle entitled A Song of Life, 
by C. A. Lidgley. This cycle con- 
sists of a combination of four 
songs—A Sigh Sent Wrong, The 
Wind on the Wold, All in a Gar- 
den Green, and Out of the Night. 
Mr. Gange sang all beautifully 
and with much warmth. Other 
numbers in the closing group 
were Helen of Kirconnell, by 
Frederic Keel, and an old Irish 
song, Kitty, My Love, Will You 
Marry Me? As encores he gave 
Sally Grey, an English dialect 
song, and Linden Lee (by 
Vaughan Williams. Leopold D. 
Mannes accompanied the soloist 
sympathetically. 


Lesley Guest Reiland 
Pupils Heard 


Pupils from the junior class of 
Lesley Guest Reiland, Mus. B., 
gave their parents and relatives 
a most enjoyable evening in ren- 
dering a very select program of 
piano music and demonstration 
of the Perfield System on Satur- 
day evening, March 15. The uni- 
formity of thorough training was 
noticeable from the very young- 
est, seven to fifteen years of age. 
Each showed a marked individ- 
uality which proved the master’s 
art of developing that which 
seemed best in the pupil. Some 
evidenced their talent in original 


compositions. 
The evening's entertainment 
OHIO. was especially inspired by the 


manifest harmony produced by 
the general good fellowship of the 
students, each seeming to delight 
in the others’ skill of performance. The program was so 
varied that there was no lack of enthusiasm, each number 
varying as the program filled the audience with enthusiasm 
for the succeeding numbers. 

The recital was given in the studio at Carnegie Hall 
and the audience filled the rooms to capacity. 

Those participating included: Doris Aday, Virginia Aday, 
Fannie Asarche, Florence Cantor, Joyce Lorraine Cooke, 
Janice Cohn, Harriet Cohn, Edna Daviddoff, Helen Decker, 
Stella Duffin, Dorothy Farber, Moritia Leah Haupt, Kath- 
erine Hudsan, Dorothy Kravat, Ethel Phillips, Yetta 
Rabinowitz, Ella Stalp, Paula Sachs, Dorothy Florence 
Sachs, Dorothy Beatrice Sachs, Dorothy Wauzer, Elizabeth 
Wauzer, Dorothy Wasley and Katherine Yarby. 

Mrs. Reiland’s experience as teacher of piano extends 
over a period of twenty years, of which seven were spent 
as a member of the piano faculty of Syracuse University. 


Victoria Boshko at Metropolitan Opera Concert 


March 30, Victoria Boshko will play the Tschaikowsky 
concerto at the Metropolitan Sunday night goncert. 





Cleveland : 
THE PUBLIC AUDITORIUM IN CLEVELAND, OHIO, AS SEEN FROM THE STAGE. 
All in readiness for the week of opera by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ARTURO TOSCANINI THE CHIEF 
TOURIST ATTRACTION OF MILAN 





Foreigners, Chiefly Gemans, Crowd Scala Every Night—Pizzetti's Deborah e Jaele in Its Second Season—A Carmen 
Revival—Falstaff the Popular Attraction—Nerone in Rehearsal—Gui to Conduct New Milan 


Symphony 


Milan, February 27—There are just three things in Milan 
that attract the foreigner: the famous cathedral; the Church 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie, with Leonardo da Vinci's Last 
Fn cosy and the Scala. Everything else—the pictures in the 
Palazzo Brera, the Castello Visconti, and various “monu- 
menti nazionali” in and about the city—are minor sights in 
comparison with these. And of the three the Scala is dis- 
tinctly the most popular. It is safe to say, I think, that no 
stranger, within these gates fails to hear the opera—not 
once, but as often as he can, 

It is a curious fact: people who in London frequent the 
Coliseum and the Drury Lane, to whom in Paris a Folies 
Bergeres review satisfies every desire for dramatic art, go 
to hear Verdi and Rossini in Milan. Of course, a good deal 
of this is snobbery, just as all culture-fagging is snobbery, 
and a trip to Milan does not necessarily make people musical. 
But still a lot of people who go for sham, for curiosity or 
tolerance of an imbecile amusement, come away with a 
newly acquired taste of an exotic delicacy, Many come to 
see and remain to hear, others come to be bored and remain 
to enjoy. Nothing succeeds like success; and the Scala 
is the most successful. 

Tue Prive or THE Natives. 


It is celebrated, internationally famous, and certified as a 
necessary experience. The tourist trade of Milan depends 
largely upon the opera, and the hotel porter never fails 
to ask you whether you are going to the Scala. He asks it 
with drawn-up eyebrows and pride in his face, and speaks 
of Toscanini with the sophistication of the connoisseur. 
This, indeed, is not snobbery, for he is a connoisseur. A 
facchino in Milan would be ashamed of the ignorance in 
these matters displayed by our tired business men, One need 
not be surprised in Italy to hear Rosina’s aria from a cham- 
bermaid's throat. 

The Scala, then, is not only famous but genuinely popular, 
and that largely accounts oe its quality and its success. 
Toscanini, who is the executor of the people’s will in this 
respect, bears the honors and responsibilities of a statesman. 
He bears them by literally working day and night, and 
sacrificing his whole strength for a common cause; and he 

. bears, also, the enmities and antagonisms that surge about 
a statesman at the helm. A violent press campaign or- 
anized against him last fall was stopped only by orders 
ean Mussolini himself, who at present is capable of stop- 
ping or starting anything whatsoever. 
ToscaNINi’s SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Indeed this man’s strength and the power of his per- 
sonality are phenomenal. Out of five operas given last 
week he conducted three; and it is no disparagement to 
the other conductors to say that the orchestra at these per- 
formances was effectually not the same. It was transfigured 
into something of which it was probably not aware; it was 
a marvel—a seven days’ wonder in the beauties that shone 
from every facet of its prismatic surface. Nowhere in 
Europe does one hear such velvety, glossy, yet passionate 
strings, nowhere such golden-toned brass, such expressive 
oboes and flutes. Every accent is right, every phrase felt : 
it is chamber music in monumental proportions, the only 
drawback of which is that is detracts one’s interest from 
the stage. 

Betrer STAGING. 

Not that the stage is not equally well taken care of. 
Toscanini—whoever the stage manager may be—attends to 
every detail of the action, the grouping and the optical effect. 
Even the chorus in the Scala acts with apparent intelligence 
and temperament, while it sings with a perfection and ease 
that are unsurpassed anywhere. In respect to scenery and 
lighting there has come a distinct improvement in the last 
two years; and while the décors steer clear of all modernism 
and outré stylization, there is a fine pictorial line throughout 
and a magnificence that justifies itself at first sight. I am 
thinking particularly of the Duke’s palace in Rigoletto—a 
veritable Tintoretto done in life; of the féte scene in Traviata, 
redundant with the splendor of costumes and space; of the 
mountain scene in Carmen and the gates of Hades in Orfeo, 
where height and the suggestion of over-awing distance are 
the sole factors besides the light. 

The lighting, too, is attuned to the music and following 
and intensifying its moods. There is nothing lacking at 
the Scala in the way of mechanical improvement and com- 
modity; but these things are apparently not used for their 
own sake, as is often the case in Germany; even the concave 
horizon is often supplanted by the “old-fashioned” backdrop. 
There is a sense of “style” that determines all these things. 
(It is to be noted, too, that Toscanini obviously views the 
operas from a historic distance. Orfeo is classical and alle- 
gorical—almost undramatic; even Verdi’s different periods 
are “interpreted” in this sense.) 

“Tue Music’s THe THING.” 

But in everything that is done at the Scala the music’s 
the thing. One realizes once more that opera is music first 
of all, that music is the one factor which must determine 
all the others. One of the most remarkable performances in 
the musical sense is the Scala production of Gluck’s Orfeo, 
which was recently added to the season’s repertoire. Had 
there been no stage at all, merely the orchestra and chorus, 
the effect would have been equally powerful. What Tos- 
canini did with the score was so calculated to fascinate the 
musician that one could do little but watch the conductor and 
open one’s ears wide. Of course, the purists would have 
preferred a small orchestra, less vibrato, less powerful 
accents; but we were not with the purists that night. There 
were sforzandi in the strings and other sonorities that sent 
the shivers down one’s back. Every phrase, every appo- 
giatura, every allargando was made so convincing and im- 
pressive that one seemed to hear it for the first time. 

The wonderful Scala chorus shone at. its best in the scene 
at the gates of Hades: the terrifying Shouts of “no,” for- 
tissimi that shook the house, gradually, gradually dying down 
tO passive acquiescence uttered in a beautiful pianissimo. 
But, whether an act rises to a climax or tapers off at the 
etd, there is never a let-down, always a sense of riging to a 
beatitifal finality. Thus even the light though Tharming 


Orchestra 


ballet at the end appeared homogeneous with the pathos of 
the whole, 

Of the principals Mme. Gabriela Besanzoni, already known 
in the United States, stood out by virtue of the beautiful 
quality of her voice, especially in the lower register, which 
has an appropriately masculine timbre. The aria from Al- 
ceste, Divinités du Styx, appropriately interpolated in 
Act I, she sang with beauty and noble passion. The Cupid 
was most fetchingly sung by a Miss Paikin—an Irish girl, 
I believe, whose tioating on and off the stage each time was 
the signal for a happy commotion among the audience. « Of 
the beautiful scenery, I have already spoken; the Elysian 
fields especially had an ethereal quality which I have not 
seen surpassed, 

_ > Pizzerri’s Deporan £ JAELE. 

The first performance this season of Pizzetti’s opera, 
Deborah e Jaele, again under Toscanini’s lead, was the most 
important recent event. It is probably the only new Italian 
opera performed at the Scala since the war that will outhve 
its second season. (Even Alfano’s Sakuntala will fail to 
maintain itself, though it had a cordially received revival a 
fortnight ago, and such things as.1 Compagnatci have been 
practically still-born.) But Toscanini seems to have set 
his heart on the success of this work, and by dint of a 
wonderfully finished performance from the point of view of 
ensemble he has created real sympathy for it among a 
public that is hardly content without arias. There are no 
arias in Deborah; indeed the lyrical element is very slight. 
There are moments of melodic beauty in the love duets of 
the second and third acts; the rest is declamation, chanting 
in a consistently Oriental and archaic idiom, which in its 
flavor seems to be influenced by Ernest Bloch. 

But the dramatic force and the drive of the climaxes, espe- 
cially the outbursts of savage passion in the choruses of the 
first act, are prodigious. The chorus, representing the people 
of Israel, in this act and .again at the closé,aSsumes an 
importance akin to that of the Russian people in Boris God- 
ounoff. Indeed there is more suggestion of Russian and 
French antecedents than Italian in this opera, and for this 
reason one is inclined to be skeptical of its continued success. 
But young Italy swears by it, and indeed thé idealism of its 
spirit and the nobility of its utterance inspire the greatest 


respect. 
A No-Srar Cast. 


There are no less than seventeen solo rdéles in the opera, 
and none of them are assigned to “stars.” Mme. Elvira 
Casazza is hardly adequate in the title rdle, and Alessandro 
Dolci, as King Sisera, who takes the place of John Sample, 
the American creator of the part, is not a tenor to rouse 
Italian enthusiasm. The best voice by far was that of 
Ezio Pinzo, bass, who sang the Blind Man of Kinnereth— 
a young artist to be watched. 

Every first performance in the season of an opera at 
the Scala is an event, for each opera is “newly studied” every 
season and played only a limited number of times. It is a 
system distinctly differing from the German repertory plan 
and—for opera—it seems to me, the only satisfactory oné, 
for nothing goes “stale” so quickly as an operatic productior. 
Especially festive, of course, are the revivals of works not 
done since before the war; for then everything, to the last 
stitch of costuming, is new. Nothing was left of the Scala 
properties when it reopened, which is probably a blessing in 
disguise. 

A CarMEN REvIvAL. 

The latest of these revivals was that of Carmen last 
week under the baton of Vittorio Gui. Gui is the particulalr 
protégé and collaborator of Toscanini, an aristocratic and 
sensitive artistic personality, rather inclined to intellectuality 
and, it is said, best fitted for symphonic conducting. The 
purely orchestral portions of his penal were indeed the 
best, beautifully chiselled and polished, 
though less plastic than Toscanini’s. 
The choruses and ensembles, too, 
were excellently managed, on the 
whole. There was lacking something 
of the vividness and animation of the 
French style, the impetuosity of the 
French temperament as expressed in 
the accents of the language itself. 
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; 
That there is something lost in every translation of an 
opera is aptly proven by a éase like this, where the two 
languages are so closely related 

The inevitable feeling of sluggishness was not lightened 
by Mme. Besanzoni’s Carmen, which is short on the histrionic 
side and creates no curiosity or speculation on the emigma 
“woman.” Michele Fleta, just back from America, made a 
surprisingly good Don José, however, especially vocally, 
while Franci, otherwise a fine baritone, was a disappointing 
Escamillo. All the minor roles were excellently cast, and 
the quintet of the second act was a marvel to hear. 

An interesting feature of this Carmen production was the 
scenery, by Piretto Bianco. It is vivid and convincingly 
Iberian. The second act plays outdoors, as it would in a 
Spanish summer night. In the third the scene in the moun- 
tains changes quickly before the approach of Micaela, adding 
credibility to this dubious event. Most original, however, 
is the final act, showing not the plaza in front of the bull 
ring, but the corridor running around it a circular enclosure 
through which the procession passes. Thus the passionate 
stene between Carmen and Don José does not take place 
in the open, where it would attract a crowd. When the 
gates of the ring are opened, the whole arena becomes 
visible in the background. After all, Carmen is verismo, 
so why not be logical? 

Freta Anp GALEFFI IN RIGOLETTO. 

Fleta, who had a real triumph on this night, fared less 
well with Rigoletto, in which he made his season's debut 
a week or so before. If there is one réle in which Milanese 
audiences are spoiled it is the Duca. They will stand no 
“nonsense” from any tenor here, and it seems that Fleta, 
feeling himself the incipient Caruso, took some rather ten- 
orial liberties with the music, Toscanini following him like 
a lamb,. with the fury of a lion in his heart. There were 
protests from the gallery (and lower down), and at the 
next performance, which I heard, not Toscanini but Lucon 
conducted. This time nothing was to be noticed of that 
which had given offense, and 1 must say Fleta sang his two 
arias with grace and élan. His pianissimo ending of the 
Donna é mobile even brought down the house. He cer 
tainly has grown in artistic stature since I first heard him 
in Rome three years ago! Carlo Galeffi as the Jester got 
the biggest “hand,” of course. 

ToOScANINI'S TRAVIATA, 

Of the rest of the season’s repertoire that I heard, in addi- 
tion to what I heard before and reported to the MusIcAL 
Courter at the time, there was a magnificent performance of 
Traviata, with Gilda Dalla Rizza in the title role, and one of 
Falstaff, which will remain my supreme souvenir of the Scala 
until I have the good fortune to visit it again. Traviata 
brilliant, polished to the last note, even its trivialities transcen- 
dentalized by Toscanini’s wand—has probably never experi- 
enced so noble a production before. Dalla Rizza, despite vocal 
shortcomings which tend to make her sing flat at times, 
proved herself a magnificent dramatic artist; Pertile, though 
lacking a really beautiful voice, was artistically her peer 

Falstaff, under Toscanini, is the tour de force of the season 
At every performance of the opera—the most sophisticated 
of Verdi’s works, mind you—the house is packed. The en- 
sembles and especially the great fugue at the end (in which 
every dramatic as well as musical nuance is exploited and 
which hastens in vertiginous accelerando through the stfetta 
to the end) people hold their breaths and break into bravos 
after the last note. Though the performance was announced 
as the last, there will have to be additional ones by request. 

Stabile is a wonder as Falstaff, in vocal artistry, genuiné 
humor and abandon. His diction is perfect. The other 
principals—their names have been mentioned before—aré 
worthy of him. It is a delight to eye and ear all the way 
through, and an entertainment people would—and do—travel 
days to enjoy. This is highest art: it is opera in terms of 
chamber music, with stage and orchestra as one single unit; 
It is the highest test of an opera house and with it thé 
Scala affirms its ranking position in the world. 

Tue Pustic, Native ANp Foreren. 

No wonder the Milanese citizens respond to the needs of 
their opera house: it is the greatest asset the city possesses: 
Pilgrims from everywhere fill the hotels, and the fact that 
just now the majority of these are Germans, besides being 
a sign of the times (the “gold” mark 
is worth five lire and a half!) is 4 
distinct compliment to the Scala, fot 
he Germans are neither unmusical nor 
overly modest about their own art. 

As for the native element, it is as 
loyal as it ought, and as critical as it 
has a right to be. Only one person is 

(Continued on page 15) 





Left to right: (1) Act 1V of Carmen. It will be noticed that all these Carmens sets are highly original, especially that of 
the fourth act, which shows the passageway beneath the seats of the arena, instead of the usual scene in front of its 


gates. 


Orpheus and Eurydice—The Return from_the Underworld. 


(2) Entrance to Milan’s principal concert hall in the courtyard of the Conservatory Giuseppe Verdi 
graph of the home of the Quartet Society was especially made for the MustcaL Courter by CU. Saerchinger. 


This photo- 
(3) Gluck's 


(4) Carmen, Act I. (5) Carmen, Act Il. (6) Gluck's 


Orpheus and EHurydice—the Elysian Fields. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FABRIZIO WINS FINE SUCCESS IN BOSTON : 
AS SOLOIST WITH PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 





Schumann-Heink Wins New Triumphs at Second Concert—Warren Pleases in Recital—Imandt Scores in Debut—Helen 
Stanley Heard—Sabatini and Robison in Joint Program—Young People’s Choral Concert— 
Lillian Prudden Sings—Organ Recital by Frederick Johnson 
—Other News 


Boston, March 23,—Carmine Fabrizio, the musicianly 
italian violinist, added another to his rapidly growing list 
of successes when he appeared as soloist with the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer conductor, on 
Sunday afternoon, March 16, at the St. James Theater. 
Mr. Fabrizio gave fresh evidence of his notable progress 
as an artist in his admirable performance of Wieniawski's 
melodious and agreeable second concerto, The playing of 
this artist has always been characterized by a high standard 
of musicianship. He never violates the musical design 
of a composition, permitting no distortion of line nor of 
rhythm. His tone, moreover, has grown in warmth and 
his playing has greater conviction than ever. To these 
qualities he adds an engaging sincerity and unfailing taste. 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that his success was even 
greater than at his last appearance as soloist with the 
same orchestra, resulting in vigorous applause and a number 
of recalls. 

The concert opened with a new overture, Gonzalo de 
Cordoba, by Lloyd Gould del Castillo, with the composer 
conducting. The overture is well written and partakes of 
what generally passes for Spanish color in music. It was 
well received by the large audience which filled the theater. 
Mr. del Castillo, by the way, is the organist of the Fenway 
Theater in this city. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1914 and was director of the Pierian Sodality orchestra 
and of several Pi Eta shows during his undergraduate 
days. The balance of the program consisted of three dances 
from Nell Gwyn, by German, and Tschaikowsky’s somber, 
songful and ever popular Pathetique Symphony. 

Warren Pieases 1n RECITAL, 

Henry Jackson Warren, baritone and artist-pupil from 
the studio of Willard Flint, made a brave beginning Tuesday 
evening, March 18, at his first Jordan Hall recital. We 
say “brave” advisedly for his program was uncommonly 
venturesome in that he devoted more than half of his list to 
songs of American origin. The complete program was as 
follows: Selve, amiche, ombrose piante, and Come Raggio 
di solo, Caldara; I Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly, 
Purcell; She Never Told Her Love, Haydn; Bid Me to 
Live, J. L. Hatton; My Native Land, Kaun; The Cave, 
Schneider ; Afterday, Scott; The Eagle, Pierce; Lyrics from 
the Greek—Corinth, To Kale, "Neath this Tall Pine and 
Aphrodite—Edward Ballantine; Memnon, Foote; In Bygone 
Days, Chadwick, and A Song of Faith, Chaminade. 

Although Mr. Warren merits praise for his truly in- 
dividual selection of pieces, it cannot fairly be said that 
they gave him ample scope for his powers. One would 
have welcomed the virility of a rousing sea song, or an 


impassioned song from Wolf or Brahms. But given what 
he had to work with, Mr. Warren gave a pleasurable 
demonstration of his gifts as vocalist and interpreter. His 
voice is well produced and he sings with the skill that 
one expects of a Flint pupil. His phrasing is musical 
and his diction beyond reproach, Mr. Warren thus deepened 





CARMINE FABRIZIO 


the favorable impression which he made recently as soloist 
with the People’s Choral Union of this city. The songs 
of Ballantine are writtten with a sure hand and a creditable 
command of technical means; but in pursuing the Greek 
ideal of impersonal beauty Mr. Ballantine has omitted the 
emotional quality without which they are merely objective, 
impersonal and relatively unimportant as contributions to 
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the literature of . An audience of fair size gave Mr. 
Warren a cordial we cs, 
New Trrumpeus ror ScHuMANN-HEINK. 


-~ Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto, gave her soonest and 


last. concert of the Sunday afternoon, March 16, 
in Symphony Hall, ‘this being the third concert of the 
Steinert series. With the admirable assistance of Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Catherine Hoffman, accompanist, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink presented the following program: 
Ah Rendimi from Rossi’s Mitrane, Schubert’s Die Allmacht, 
Beethoven's Ich liebe dich, Schubert’s Die Forelle, Liszt's 
Es muss ein Wunderbares sein; Wagner's Traueme, a 
Wiegenlied by Hans Kerrman, and an air from Thomas’ 
Mignon. Later she sang, in English, Dawn in the Desert 
by Gertrude Ross, Chadwick’s Danza, Worth While 
by Ward Stephens, O’Hara’s There Is No Death, and 
gg in Latin and with violin obligato, Bizet’s Agnus 


This deservedly popular singer remains a mistress of the 
art of song interpretation. To begin with, her method of 
voice production is so sound that it might well serve as a 
model for all aspiring vocalists. Secondly, her singing is 
always musicianly and in the best of taste—witness the 
breadth of style which she invariably brings to the inter- 
pretation of classic airs. And finally, her ready sympathy 
with the emotional content of a song wins an immediate 
and enthusiastic response from her listeners. A very large 
audience demanded and received many encores from the 
generous singer. 

Miss Hardomen deepened the excellent impression which 
she has made here at earlier appearances. A Kreisler 
transcription of some Tartini variations, the popular Wil- 
helmj arrangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria, a Caprice 
Basque by Sarasate, two pieces by Burleigh and a Danse 
Rustique by Kudzo gave her ample opportunity to demon- 
strate her technical and musical gifts. Not without cause 
was she obliged to add many extra pieces. 


ImMANpT Scores 1N Deput ReEcirTAL. 


Robert Imandt, the French violinist, was heard here for 
the first time Wednesday evening, March 19, in Jordan 
Hall. With the capable assistance of Raymond Bauman, 
pianist, Mr. Imandt was heard in that rarity of rarities, an 
unhackneyed program of violin pieces—at least so it was 
with the exception of Chausson’s lovely Poeme and the 
ever-beautiful and never hackneyed sonata of Cesar Franck. 
Mr. Imandt’s other numbers included an Adagio et Courante, 
Eccles; Grave, Friedmann-Bach; Mythes: Narcisse, La 
Fontaine d’Arethuse, Karol Szymanowski; Minstrels, 
Debussy; ‘In an Irish Jaunting Car, Kathryn T. Whitfield ; 
Fisherman Song of Brittany, Bourgault-Ducoudray ; Hun- 
garian dances, No. 2 and No. 8, Brahms-Joachim 

The outstanding trait of Mr. Imandt’s playing is the 
ardor with which he eee any and all pieces. It 
is evident that he takes his music very personally and very 
hard, with the result that everything is dramatized, oc- 
casionally regardless of what the composer’s intention may 
have been. Of more serious import is that Mr. Imandt’s 
tone is apt to suffer in stormy passages. Nevertheless, this 


(Continued on page 65) 




















GERMAINE SGHNITZER 


“Towers above most male pianists of our day” 








Schumann 
Concerto 


VIENNA 


Neue Freie Press, 
November 22, 1923. 

















d nl ; was the vociferously 
feted soloist... . Elegant and unique, as is her appearance, so 
also is her playing, ennobled through its purity, forever acquiri 
new attraction... . Mme. Schnitzer owns the secret of the viv. 
fying rhythm, And what is rarer yet amongst women, an unerring 
feeling for the principle of style, as well as the always somewhat 
problematic ee of tone relationship between piano and 
orchestra, e uty of line always remained her hi law. 

. + Performances like those two make ine nitzer’s 
international career and success easily comprehensible.—Joser 
ITLER. 


VIENNA Neues Wiener Tageblatt, Nov. 17, 1923. 
One had the impression, as if it were not the instrument which 
was made to vibrate through this woman, but this woman was 
animated through the instrument, . . . When the public has the 
feeling of @ vibrating human ek it is already captured. . . . 
The im; ion the performance left was profoundly penetrating. 
The public rejoiced in Germaine Schnitzer'’s triumph.—Kownrta. 
BUDAPEST Pester Journal, Oct, 23, 1923. 
Germaine Schnitzer, the world renowned pianist, .. . The ren- 
dition of the concerto was a master performance of the fira. rank. 
Everything was beautified through absolute accuracy and exacti- 
tude, embeliished through the most iridescent and varied abun- 
dance of tonal wealth. The eminent artist was the recipient of 
uproarious acclamation from the sold-out house.—Beta Duiosy. 


BUDAPEST Pester Lioyd, Oct. 23, 1923. 

_. But the playing of the best of them is often a mixture of tem- 
perament and coldness, of true emotion ard false rhetoric. For 
this very wegen it is Germaine Schnitzer's greatness of style, 





her myst ich amazes. . . , The themes are outlined in 
f. + + » everywhere tuneful, cal romanticism. 
Everyone of the themes played by this art produced as fine 
an i as the cameo-like harmony of her face.—Géza 


MouwAr. 


In America from December, 1924, 
to May, 1925 








What Critics Have Said About 


Liszt Concerto E flat Major and Saint-Saens’ 


Mozart Concerto E flat Major 


VIENNA Mittags Zeitung, Nov. 14, 1923. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
Germaine Schnitzer played Mozart's E flat major concerto in 
the finest Mozart tradition. It sounded at times as if a miraculous 


hand would ha tl the Gates of Paradise to bestow 
celestial malodios coo Rg mortals. , 


BERGEN Bergens Tidende Oct. 15, 1923. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


The fascinating pianist again. .. « 
One cannot help being baffled and amazed at many-sidedness 
ne nitzer’s art... . Chisels the whole into 

the noblest forms, Gormales Benaiede solved those problems 


with i 

ion ae ee and was acclaimed and called innumerable 

CHRISTIANIA Orebladet, Oct. 8, 1923. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 

_ The master pianist Germaine Schnitzer 

corel ieee Sree tes Samia fe ere 

of iy EP Combing <4 di impressi 

the sold-out house “ me haere 

CHRISTIANIA Tidens Tegn, Oct, 8, 1923. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 

The celebrated pianist Germaine Schnitzer played Mozart's 

E fla with like technic 

altmamttiemua 

BOSTON : Boston Globe, January 14, 1924, 

GERMAINE SCHNITZER PLEASES AUDIENCE 





gave 
Inquiries: Secretary, GERMAINE SCHNITZER, 1000 Park Ave., New York City 
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BERGEN 


and so gave her hearers occasion twice to admire and marvel at 
her. This piano magician carried us along. . . « Her dazzling 
virtuosoship, her unique touch, . . . Bigger musical treat: 
Germaine Schnitzer’s tion of Liszt's E flat major concerto! 
Such invulnerabl reflect: such 


le th , Su ive paponnty, 
exuberant beauty of tone in the Adagio and such nating true 
Liszt Hungarian Spirit in the Finale! It was as if the “Abbé 
Liszt” sat at the p 


BERGEN 


which made 

ception, as one seldom 
absolutely glorious i 
temperament, that she 
cheering. 


BOSTON 


Africa 


Bergen’s Tidende, Oct, 12, 1923. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 
The master pianist Germaine Schnitzer. . . . She played —_ 


Morgenavisen, Oct, 12, 1923. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 
That was piano playing of the greatest style! Temperament 
ablaze, oe =" Prasad con: 
and such fulminating, kindli 
brought down the house, in almost frant 


Boston Herald, January 14, 1924, 


Mme, Schnitzer took the audience storm. But the triumph 
she achieved with this asa vehicle 4 A. than doubled with a 
sparkling interpretation of the Saint-Saens number. 


BOSTON Boston Evening Transcript, January 14, 1924. 


of 

" rtist” and the ormance of Saint-Saens’ Fantasy 
“Africa” for piano and The piece’s demands upon the 

pianist are rather than musical, it calls for 
a dentaks, Tet comine work, and at the end for 
gen a the ‘ul accomplishment of such a 
task e, itzer would seem to be ideally fitted, and her 
performance of in no way contredieted this e 
As once in the days of extreme youth she carried before 
her at a Symphony Concert with her performance of Liszt’s E flat 
Fantasy she swept 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE MADAME VALERI STUDIOS 


381 West End Ave., New York 


the Artist Pupil 


ELEN HOBSON 


In Joint Recital with BENIAMINO GIGLI 


Announces the continuance of the extraordinary success of 





Critics unanimously point out the BEAUTY OF HER VOICE AND 
THE EXCELLENCE OF HER TRAINING 


Miss Hobson, a handsome young s0- 
prano, who has many assets as a concert 
singer. Her voice is an excellent one, well 
placed and pure, she has good diction and 
enunciation, innate musical feeling and 
poise. She sang a song group by Tschai- 
kowsky, Cyril Scott and Walter Golde, and 
later the Pace mio Dio aria from Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino. She rose to fullest 
heights in the closing duet with Mr. Gigli, 
the scene between Santuzza and Turiddu 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, holding her 
own vocally with the tenor and infusing 
much of passi and despair into her in- 
terpretation. 





—Buffalo Express. 


Miss Hobson sang a group of songs by 
Tschaikowsky, Cyril Scott and Walter 
Golde, and an air from Verdi's “La Forza 
del Destino.”’ She is an artist of charming 
stage presence and the possessor of a 
pleasing lyric soprano voice which rises 
well to exacting demands. Her poise and 
finished style brought interest to her sing- 
ing and, after the Verdi air, she was so 
warmly applauded she was obliged to 
grant an encore. 

—Buffalo News. 


Helen Hobson, a young soprano of hand- 
some stage-presence, revealed a_ well 
trained voice of light quality in a group 
of songs in which “Lullaby,” by Cyril 
Scott, was her best effort. In the aria 
from “Des La Forza Del Destino,”’ she 
won such success that she was recalled for 
an encore. 

The closing number was a duet from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ sung by Mr. Gigli 
and Miss Hobson with fine operatic style. 

—Buffalo Courier. 


Photo by Bachrach 





Helen Hobson, a first-rate soprano, was 
the assisting artist, presenting one group 
in English and doing her best singing with 
a familiar air from Verdi's “Force of Des- 
tiny.” She is especially favored as to her 
upper voice wherein she has certain tones 
of the greatest clarity and power. She 
made a very satisfactory complement to 
Mr. Gigli —Detroit News. 


Helen Hobson, an excellent soprano, 


was the assisting artist. Her numbers in- 
cluded an aria from Verdi, an unusually 
beautiful lullaby by Cyril Scott and the 


Awakening, a love tale, by Walter Golde. 
—Detroit Morning Times. 


Helen Hobson was also a welcome friend. 
She seems to have developed her dramatic 
qualities more since her last appearance 


here, and to have emphasized them rather 
than the lyric tendency of her voice 

Tschaikowsky’s “Whether Day Dawns" 
and Walter Golde’s ecstatic ‘“Awakening”’ 
were read with moving emotional gesture 
as was the aria ‘Il est doux’’—from Mas- 
sanet’s Herodiade. Farley's tender love 


reminiscence ‘“‘Then and Now” and the 
exquisite crooning ‘‘Lullaby,’’ which was 
given as an encore, revealed Miss Hob- 
son's voice in its more quiet supple qual- 
ities. Miss Hobson's singing is backed 
by a sound comprehension of text’ and 
music by a fluent style which does not 
lack color and by a poise and ease of 
manner. A generous and merited share of 
appreciation was given her. ... After Mr. 
Gigli had exhausted his English repertoire 
of encores he and Miss Hobson gave a 
scene from Cavalleria Rusticana in which 
the stirring music was equalled only by 
the histrionic display. 

—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE THREE BIG CLEVELAND MUSIC CRITICS 
ARCHIE BELL 


(Cleveland News) 


JAMES H. ROGERS 


(Cleveland Plain Dealer) 

Helen Hobson, formerly of Cleveland, 
now an aspirant for vocal honors in a 
wider field, revealed a soprano voice of 
unusual, as well as attractive texture. 
It has warmth and expressiveness, and 
despite the fact that there is a strong 
flavor of mezzo soprano quay in = 
medium range, there are telling high 
notes, as was shown in the second of Miss 
H n’s arias. 

Very pilainiy, -_ young singer has 
a ogg her art In school, besides 
being ha ppily endowed with a musical 
nature on her own account, 


WILSON G. SMITH 


((Cleveland Press) 

Miss Hobson, soprano, in arias by Mas- 
sanet and Verdi disclosed a voice of pleas- 
ing and agreeable quality, and also a 
commendable command of artistic deliv- 
ery and expression. She was the recipient 
of numerous floral tributes and the en- 
thusiastic acclaim of the audience. Miss 
Hobson through her singing gave evidence 
of excellent training and abundant promise 
of future artistic achievement. Her voice 
possesses sympathetic qualities and tem- 
peramental color that augurs much for 
future possibilities. 


Miss Helen Hobson, principal soteing 
artist, formerly of Cleveland, made 
most favorable impression at what A 
I believe, her ome ere public appearance 
in her home city. She has a fine soprano 

voice of considerable range, uses it in- 
Yell pontly and gives the impression of 
hav had much more stage experience 
than * she could have had during her years 

iss Hobson has a million 


mann 
that is ‘ner’ 8s, should go far in her pro- 
fession. There is emotional warmth in 
her tones and she gave fine expression to 


her selections last night, the principal 
ones of which were arias from ‘“Hero- 
diade” and “La Forza del Destino.” 
Miss Hobson is certainly of the elect. 
She haa been advised to undertake oper- 
atic studies and anyone who heard her 
ame night, recognizes the wisdom of this 
advice 

Can't you see Miss Hobson's triumph 
in a role like Thais, for example? Or 
Monna Vanna, or Fiora in “The Love of 
the Three Kings?” She has the voice, the 
musical appreciation and understanding 
and looks—well, as for looks, the singers 
usually are not so favored. 


Mme. VALERI will teach at the SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL of the 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


547 Kimball Bldg., 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


EMMY KRUEGER FINDS NEW YORK AND THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE DELIGHTFUJLLY INTERESTING 


Distinguished Dramatic Soprano, Who Hes Just Arrived from Europe on Her First Ocean Voyage, to Make Hurried 
Tour of Concerts and Festivals Before Returning in June—Her Triumphs Abroad—To Return Next Year 


Emmy Krueger is tall and blond. with grayish-blue eyes 


and ash-gold hair—-typically Nordic. None of the photo- 
graphs which came over ahead of her did her justice. Now 
she is here herself, and any oné can substantiate for him- 
self the truth of that. She has a very distinct personality, 
too—an alert, quick manner, with a rapid flow of comment 
or remark upon whatever interests her. 

One thing that particularly interested her when a Musica 
Courier writer saw her just after she arrived was the ocean 
itself. It was her first venture across. “Marvelous!” said 
she. “What an experience to travel on a great liner for the 


first time. But what particularly impressed me was the 
radio. Of course I knew about it, but a radio apparatus is 
not a household toy in every home with us, as it seems to be 
here. When, after we were out a day or two, with nothing 
around but water, water, water, the steward came along the 


deck with a radiogram for me from a friend at home, I 
couldn't believe it was genuine. And then you can imagine 
what New York is to any one who is used to our quiet, low- 


huilt cities. No matter how much you read or hear about it 
in advance, the gigantic scale of the whole is too much for a 
European to imagine. It is astonishing!” 

Mme. Krueger, to be biographic for a moment, comes from 








BACH CHOIR 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


“Doubtless the best in the United 
States.”’"— Philadelphia Ledger. 


MABELLE ADDISON 


Fifth time as soloist, 
Bach Choir, May 30 and 31. 





Address: ADDISON, 411 Kuabe Building, New York 





Frankfort-on-the-Main. As a young girl she had—as so 
poy young girls do have—a great desire to go on the stage, 

t her parents did not sympathize with it. She possessed, 

owever, an unusually promising voice and they were willing 
that she should have this trained, with concert work in the 
offing if it turned out to be good enough for a professional 
career. It did turn out to be quite good enough (and a lot 
to spare) under the training of no less a teacher than Lilli 
Lehmann herself, besides several years’ work at the con- 
servatory at Frankfort. In fact, it was the conservatory 
that finally won the parents over to permitting their daughter 
to make use of both her talents—that for the stage and that 
for singing—for after a performance of scenes from L’Afri- 
cana by conservatory pupils, in which Mme, Krueger scored 
her first operatic success in the part of Selika, all objection 
to a stage career was withdrawn. The long preparation with 
only concerts in mind stood her in good stead, however, and 
she is almost as well known in Europe as a concert artist as 
she is on the stage. Her first regular engagement was at 
the Zurich Stadttheater, but she was much too good a singer 
and actress to stay in the Swiss capital, which, operatically 
speaking, is comparatively small. In 1914 she became a 
member of the regular company at the Royal Opera in Mu- 
nich, remaining there for five years, when she went to the 
State Opera in Vienna, where she sang from 1919 to 1921 
inclusive. Since then she has appeared from time to time 
as guest at all the principal houses of Central Europe. 


Tue First “Ovursive” Kunopry. 


The enterprising director of the Zurich Theater was the 
first one in Middle Europe to put on Parsifal when it be- 
came free in 1913, and Mme. Krueger has had the honor of 
being the first German Kundry to sing the role outside of 
Bayreuth. It has become one of her star parts, as has also 
that greatest of Wagnerian soprano roles, Isolde. Visiting 
the Metropolitan the day or so after her arrival here, she 
had the pleasure of listening to Karin Branzell sing (for the 
first time here) Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire. When Mme. 
Krueger made her debut as Isolde, it was Mme, Branzell 
who sang Brangaene with her. a? 

Mime, Krueger's repertory includes an extraordinarily 
variegated set of roles. She has, as just stated, won great 
success with the heavy Wagnerian dramatic roles. On the 
other hand, she has pleased just as much in light comedy 
roles, such as Octavian in The Rosenkavalier. Then she 
sings Carmen, Clytemnestra (Elektra) and Dalilah, roles 
which, as the gentle reader will know without felling, are 
rarely attempted by any one who has an Isolde voice, She is 
known especially for her work in strong dramatic parts like 
Santuzza and Marta (Tiefland), and other roles which she 
has done throughout Central Europe including Eglantine 
(Euryanthe), Violanta in the Erich Korngold opera of that 
name, and the difficult and ungrateful soprano roles in the 
Pfitzner operas. . . 

A recent visit of hers was to Madrid, where she s in 
five special performances of Tristan and Isolde, besides 
giving two recitals. The Spaniards were as enthusiastic 
about her as her own countrymen. With the veteran Italian 
baritone, Mario Batistini, she was comm to a reception 
at the Court on a 6 last, where she was graciously 
received by- ing and Queen, who had seen several of 
her performances and were very much impressed with her 
art. 

Unfortunately, owing to the lateness of the season, there 
probably will be no opportunity for Mme. Krueger to appear 
in opera here this season, but she will have a busy time 
with concerts between now and the middle of June, when 
she sails for home. She will begin her American experience 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, con- 
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Mme. Kaufmann during this period. 





Send for folder. 


The Lehmann Method 


ECOGNIZED throughout the world as the most suc- 

cessful and practical method of voice placement as 
exemplified by the distinguished career of Mme. Lilli 
Lehmann and the notable artists who have graduated from 
her Berlin Studios will be taught at 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks’ Special Training—June 30 to Aug. 9 


for Professional Singers—T eachers—Beginners 


This course will be confined to voice placement and repertoire. Those desiring instruction 
in allied branches of singing will be directed to competent teachers who will cooperate with 


Applications are now being received. Address communications to 


Secretary, MINNA KAUFMANN STUDIOS, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 1350 








Terms on request. 
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EMMY KRUEGER 


ductor, in concerts at Indianapolis and Louisville. On April 
2 she sings for the Matinee Musicale in Cincinnati, and then 
comes a recital tour of Eastern cities. She is to be soloist 
at the new Philadelphia Music Festival under the veteran 
conductor, C. Mortimer Wiske, and will sing at the Ann 
Arbor Festival at the special matinee concert, in which she 
is the only one to share the program with Frederick Stock 
and his Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Her last appearance here this year will be at the National 
Saengerfest, held this year in Chicago on June 10, 11 and 
12. Immdiately after that she will return to New York, 
remaining here only a day or so and then sailing for home 
to hurry on to Bayreuth, where she is to do two of her 
famous roles, Sieglinde and Kundry. It is too bad that the 
peculiar operatic conditions over here did not permit a 
chance to hear this distinguished artist in one or two of her 
famous roles during her present visit, but this is surely not 
going to be Mme. Krueger’s last visit to us; and “Qui vivra, 
vera,” as they say in the land that loves Wagner heroines 


almost as much as the land that gave them birth. 
H, O. O. 


Reception at Griffith Studios 


On Sunday afternoon, March 16, a reception was given 
at the studios of Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith in honor 
of Florence Macbeth and Marguerite D’Alvarez. Among 
the large number of guests present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Siegfried Wagner, Mrs. James Hand, Mr. Van Hoog- 
staten, Elly Ney, Mrs. C. J. Macbeth, Mischa Levitzki, 
Daniel Mayer, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Salmond, Ulysses Lap- 
ee, Ralph Errolle, Leonora Sparkes, Elsa Stralia, John 

alentine, Leonard Snyder, Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Noble, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Schmidt, Leopold Auer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Stoessel, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Stransky, Mr. and 
Mrs, Paolo Gallico, Mrs. Samuel Zuker, Mrs. Stanley Gif- 
ford, Mrs. John Drake, Anton Bilotti, Mrs. W. W. Fuller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Steinbrugge, Mrs. Simon Frankel, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Hirst, Toscha Seidel, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Spalding, Count and Countess Defries, Sir Gerard and 
Lady Wilshire, Mr. and Mrs. Roland Perry, Abby Morri- 

m, Mrs. Charles Sicard, Mildred Bryars, Lillian Palmer, 
Hazel Huntington, Lyell Barber, George Roberts, Maud 
Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. Claire Monteith, Frances Starr, 
Mrs. Belasco, Mrs. Charles Lee, Euphemia Blunt, John 
Brown, Bruno Huhn, Roger De Bruyn, Mrs. Harrison Ir- 
vine and others. 


St. Cecilia Club Concert 


At the forthcoming concert of the St. Cecilia Club, Victor 
Harris conductor, which will take place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Tuesday evening, April 1, the program will 
include compositions by Homer, Grainger, Dunn, Cornelius, 
Holmes, Bridge, Harris and others. John Barclay, bari- 
tone, will be the soloist. 


American Orchestra to Play Taylor Work 


The American work to be played by the American 
National Orchestra, Howard Barlow, conductor, at | its 
next concert, April 2, at Aeolian Hall, is Deems Taylor's 
suite, Through The Looking Glass, which had its first 
performance last season under Walter Damrosch. 


Sibley in Philadelphia Recital 
Marguerite Sibley will give a song recital in the foyer 
of the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on April 8. She 
teaches singing and music appreciation in the Friends’ 
Select School and the John Edgar Thomson School, both 
in Philadelphia. 


Lambert Murphy Changing Management 
Lambert Murphy, the well known tenor, will be under 
the management of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau for the 
remainder of this season. During 1924-25 he will be under 
the management of Loudon Charlton. 


Tokatyan Heard in Newark 


On ene reed March 25, ie Tokatyan, 
tenor of t etropolitan Opera, sang at a benefit concert 
in. Newark, N.J.---- —----— -----~- —" 


war 
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LEGINSKA, AFTER ENJOYABLE SEASON HERE, SAILS FOR EUROPE 


indeed over the outcome of this season’s engagements. The 
little pianist talked very enthusiastically of ‘her most recent 
tour to the Pacific Coast. She said: 

“Alfred Hertz and his extraordinarily fine orchestra were 
a delight to me. I heard them do Brahms and Beethoven 
remarkably, and I enjoyed playing the Hungarian Fantasy 
and a group of solos before an audience of 10,000, That 


Ethel Leginska sailed recently for Europe—very happy 





A CARICATURE OF ETHEL LEGINSKA 


was my first concert of the tour, on January 15. The critics 
said no woman since Carrefio had so impressed with 
strength, etc. 

“Next I played in San Francisco with the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society, which I personally think compares 
very favorably with the Flonzaleys. Louis Persinger is the 
head of it rec I gave two concerts with this society—one in 
San Francisco and another in Palo Alto. 

“In Los Angeles I was soloist with the Chamber Music 
Society, equally fine as an organization, playing the Brahms 
quintet and a group of six of my own piano pieces, and a 

roup of Beethoven. Then I played a recital in Long 
Beach, Cal., and one in Sacramento. 

“En route home, I appeared in a recital at Pueblo and was 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphelty “Rudolf Ganz con- 
ductor. My numbers there were the Mozart and Liszt 
concertos. Next I played in Galesburg, IIl., and, as you 
know, with the New York String Quartet. 


“Oh_yes,” she. added, “there was also a joint recital with 
Paul Reimers’ for the neédy children of Germany, at the 
Town Hall. And Monteux and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra played two of my short things, bringing four re- 
calls. One of my last.appearances here was at Potighkeepsie 
with the New York Symphony, Damrosch conducting, be- 
fore.a sdld-out house.” 

Leginska said that she would open her European dates 
on April 6, when she will appear as soloist with Sir Henry 
Wood at Queens Hall. She will then have thirty concerts 
in Germany, Austria and England. On these programs she 
will play a concerto and conduct at least one ps her own 
compositions, The pianist will return to America again in 
January for a five months’ tour. 

Leginska was pleased with the. success of some of her 
pupils. Phoebe Jefferson, now known as Phoebe Monuel, 
recently appeared with fine success at Queens Hall, being 
engaged immediately for two more appearances, one on 
April 26 at Maidstone and the other in September. She 
will also give five piano recitals. 

Accompanying the pianist to: Europe were several pupils, 
among them. Lucile Oliver, who will probably be heard in 
Germany, and a pupil from Pueblo. A number of others 
expect to join Leginska early in the summer for advanced 
study. 3. Vv. 


Onegin Completing Busy Season 

Sigrid Onegin is on the last lap of an exceedingly busy 
season. Her recital year in America—her second—includes 
about eighty concerts and appearances with orchestra, as well 
as several appearances with the Metropolitan ra Com- 
pany. She will give her second New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 30. 
Her next season, under the direction of Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson, by arrangement with the International 
Concert Direction, Inc., will begin in early October and is 
already heavily booked. 





Marie Langston List to Sing Siebel 
Marie Langston List has been engaged to sing Siebel 
in Faust. with the Philadelphia Civic gp. a Company on 
March 27. The soprano’s April engagements include the 
following: April 21, Mauch Chunk, Pa; 22, Nesqueho- 
ning, Pa.; 23, Lansford, Pa.; 24, Coaldale, Pa. and 25, 
Shenandoah, Pa, 


Althouse’s Tour “Unqualified Success” 


“Paul Althouse’s Northwest tour with me~ unqualified 


success. This artist is the easiest tenor ‘to sell of any on 
tour today. His voice more beautiful than ever. Splendid 
artists. Has given complete satisfaction and won new ad- 


mirers in every city. Writing regarding this estimable 
artist for another season.” The foregoing telegram was 
sent by the prominent local manager, Katherine Rice, of 
Seattle, Wash., to the artist’s managers after the finish of 
the well known tenor’s recent concert tour of the North- 
west. 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








MARIA CARRERAS, 


who was Maria Avani at the time this photograph was. 

taken in 1903, the year the distinguished pianist made her 

debut in Berlin. This is the same year in which such 

celebrities as Godowsky, Enesco, and Tilly Koenen also made 
their Berlin debuts. 





Anna Hamlin at Livingston Collegiate Club 

Anna Hamlin, the young American soprano, and Robert 
Imandt, violinist, were scheduled to give the program at 
the meeting of the Musical Guild on Sunday afternoon, 
March 23 at the Livingston Collegiate Club. Miss Hamlin 
sang a group of French and a group of English songs. On 
March 30 this talented singer is giving a program at a 
private residence. 











“GREATEST TRIUMPH IN HISTORY OF 
MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS” 


ELEANOR PAINTER 


“The Chiffon Girl’ 


Whenever Eleanor Painter comes forth on the stage with a ballad in her eye, 
she is a palette full of colors in yours. 
meant something when she was named “Painter.” 
green, orange, yellow and other colors which cannot be kept within this paragraph. 


Eleanor Painter can scarcely be anything less than the foremost singer of 
She has the voice and she has style—N. 


operetta in our theater. 


In the singing and acting of Miss Painter, in all her colorful and exotic love- 
liness, the audience found their pleasure. 
color and warmth, had much the effect of orange sunshine. 

—CHARLES Betmont Davis, N. Y. 


Eleanor Painter’s voice is quite gorgeous in the five numbers allotted to her 
and as actress as well as singer she again rises far above her surroundings. 


It was Eleanor Painter’s voice and therefore glorious. 
nor was her fine schooling ever in better evidence.—-N. Y. 


There is only one Eleanor Painter. 
vocal accomplishments have improved even since the days of the 


We have heard no prima donna with more vocal and dramatic ability than 
Eleanor Painter, the charming little lady with the voice of a thousand meadow- 


larks.—Baltimore Post. 


Her voice is one of colors. Somebody 
She sings a song in red, mauve, 


—ALAN Dace, N. Y, American. 
Y. World 


To this reporter her performance, in its 


Tribune. 


—N, Y. Times. 
She never sang better, 
Evening World. 


She radiated in amazing fashion—her 
“Last Waltz.” 
—Washington Herald. 





Now: Jolson’s 59th Street Theater—at Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Verdi Club Opera and Ball 


\ great success in every way was the seventh annual 
presentation of the grand opera and ball of the Silver 
Skylarks, at the Waldorf-Astoria grand ballroom, March 
19, The attractive program book had as a frontispiece a full 
length cut of President Florence Foster Jenkins in_ the 
Brunnhilde costume and pose, and included pictures of Mrs. 
Julian Edwards (honorary vice president), Mrs. Oscar 
Gemunder (chairman advertising committee), Mrs. James 
Moran (ways and means committee), Mrs. Alfred O: Cor- 
bin (Lilyan Stratton), who as chairman of this affair de- 
served large credit for its success, and of Mrs. 
Charles Dorrance Foster, mother of the president. La 
Forza Del Destino was given an excellent performance, with 
all capable singers, chief of whom were Athene Buckley, 
oprano, and Philip -Culcasi, tenor. Miss Buckley's very 
evident stage routine and her thorough knowledge of the 
music, combined with a voice of beauty and expression, 
served to make her a staf. Mr, Culcasi’s high B flats in 
Act IV were of altogether thrilling quality, and Ernesto 
Di Giacomo was good both as actor and singer. Others in 
the cast were Luigi Marino, Domenico Lombardi, Claire 
pencér (who sang the double roles of Curra and Prezio- 
ila well), Giuseppe Gravina, Arturo Valanti and O. Rossita. 
Mr. Avitabile conducted with authority and Mme. Spencer 

s managing director 

\s tovthe tableux vivants, they too were a great success, 
opening with A Dream of Fair Women, Mrs. Alfred«O. 
Corbin was most attractive as Cleopatra, and Gina Matiro- 
Cottone was a sweet Fair Rosamond. Marion Talley, the 
Kansas City protegée, sang the Traviata aria (Violetta cos- 
tume) brilliantly indeed, and made a real hit with the large 
audience. Her voice is sweet and of high range, and she 
ings with a certain artistic deliberation, undoubtedly copy 
ing what she has heard, Resounding applause brought 
an encore, the Gounod Romeo and Juliet Waltz (with too 
loud accompaniment) with a fine and well controlled high 
D at the close, The tableaux, Sir Francis Drake, Paolo and 
Francesca, and Russian Dances, these items completed the 
program. After a moment's wait there appeared, standing 
on the stage-rocks, the imposing figure of President Flor- 
ence Foster Jenkins as Brunnhilde, with shining silver spear, 
shield of gold, and white robe, with the big helmet hat. 
Loud applause and bravos caused the curtain to show her 
thus posed some six times, for everyone has high regard 
for President Jenkins, recently decorated with diploma and 
gold medal by the Italian Royal Red Cross, She thereupon 
made a brief and appropriate speech of acknowledgment 
for her splendid aides, naming nearly all the principals. 
Stage Manager Charles Trier received due praise. 

The social part following, too, was a huge success, an 
orchestra playing for the dancing, during which many of 
the participants in their tableau costumes participated. The 
was a lively one 


A Busy Week for Sturkow-Ryder 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave three concerts in North Dakota 
during the week of March 12. In Grand Forks she was 
heard under the auspices of the Musical Culture Club on 
March 12. The next day she appeared at the University of 
North Dakota, and on March 15 at Jamestown College, 
Jamestown (N. D.). This was Mme, Sturkow-Ryder’s 
third appearance in Grand Forks 


scene 





Gertrude Lyons on D. A. R. Program 


An interesting program was given at the formal opening 

f the annual meeting of the Daughters of the American 

Re volution of the District of Columbia on Monday evening, 

March 3, Gertrude Lyons led the Choral Society of the 
» 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America's Foremost Portrayer of Charles Dickens’ Characters 
Concert Direction, 
The Wall Street Amusement Company, 
Managers for Distinguished Artists and Concert Tours: 
25 Beaver Street, New York. Tel. Broad 0681 
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MRS, FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS 





Promising artiste—Why att ful concerts? We exploit 
and arrange joint recitals wn di known stars; proper management; 
publicity; etc. 





D. C. D. A. R. in several numbers. Miss Lyons also sang 
a soprano solo, accompanied by the Marine Band. 









“A great tenor with a fine voice, well schooled, and artistically and intelligently 
used.” Manitowoc (Wis.) Times. 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Schnitzer “Reaches Hearts of Audience” 


“Mme. Schnitzer Wins Audience at Piano Recital.” “Great 
Woman Pianist Charms.” These were the headlines of a 
criticism of Germaine Schnitzer’s art in the Duluth Herald 
ma ay | her recent appearance in Duluth. To quote 
further from this criticism: “Mme. Schnitzer had reached 
the hearts of her audience. The quality that stood out 
in the Schnitzer recital was sincerity. It was a sincerity 
that did not permit the pose of mannerisms that so often 
pass for temperament, or the shallow emotionalism that too 
frequently passes for depth of musical feeling.” The Du- 
luth News Tribune headlines its criticism: “Pianist Proves 
Brilliant Artist.” The critic of that paper also stated: 
“Germaine Schnitzer proved herself worthy of all the flat- 
tering press comments she has received. She is assured 
of a welcome should she give a return recital. Individuality 
marked all her numbers.” 

A telegram received from Los Angeles tells of the great 
success scored there by Mme. Schnitzer when she appeared 
as soloist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


—s Popular as Glee Club Soloist 
April 3 an Ellerman is to appear as soloist for 
the na ts Glee Club of Newark. Since the death o 
Dr. Arthur Mees, Frank Kasschan has been conductor. 
On April 2 she will give a duet Po gre with Calvin Coxe, 





tenor, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This has become an annual 
event since this is their third successive reéngagement 
re. 


Elizabeth Gutman to Sing for Matinee Musicale 
Elizabeth Gutman will oe before the Matinee Mesicale 
of Philadelphia at the B -Stratford on April 8. She 
will sing two groups of French songs, one of old folk 
s and bergerettes and the other of modern com- 
positions. 
Dux Recitalist, Assisting Artist, Soloist 
Claire Dux was recitalist, assisting artist, and symphonic 
= all in one, at her recent appearances with the Chi- 
— ymphony ay a ay sang ype with ones 
presented sang soprano solo in 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony. . otk 
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Deems Taylor 


Music by Brahms, Beethoven and | 
Chopin at Mr. Bachaus’s Piano 
tal in Aeolian Hall 


-By Lasvence Gilman 


Mr. Bachaus is one of those rare 
pianists who can keep before their 
{minds the full sweep and scope of a 
musical design, and who does not let 
us forget it. He has the architectural 
sense without which piano playing of 


Lawrence Gilman 
W. J. Henderson 


NEW YORK 
March 19, 1924 


MUSIC 


By Deems y eed 


WILLIAM BACHAUS. 
When Mr, Bachaus, playing his 
last recital of the season at Aeolian 
Hall last night, paused after the sec- 

















la -molded eloquence is impossible, 
and his intellectual vigor sustains him 
in the execution of an imaginative con- 
ception that is often authoritative and 
imposing. He was at his best in his 
most important pieces—in the Brahms 
Rhapsody, the Beethoven sonata, the 
Chopin Fantaisie. His list included, be- 
sides, a group of shorter numbers by 
Chopin, an Etude and Poem by Scriabin, 
two compositions by Sigmund Herzog 
entitled “Tribulation” and “Submis- 
sion”—effective and idiomatic mood 
ictures; two preludes by Jules von 
Wertheim, a bit of candied fruit by 
Saint-Saéns, and Liszt’s “Don Juan” 





fantasy. r. haus was applauded 
by a heartily appreciative audience, 
and he added generously to his pro- 


gram. He is an artidt of admirable 
musicianship and brilliant technical 
equipment, and his success is richly 
merited. 


By W. J. HENDERSON. 


William Bachaus Pla ys, 


i. Wilham - Bachaus, pianist, gave his 
last recital of the season in Aeolian Hall 
last evening. He entertained a consider- 
able audience with a program which 
pte ion mel — , seeniare me wenn 

4 c ¥ perhaps become 
standard in time. long number was 
Beethoven's EZ major sonata, opus 109, 
Mr, Bachaus elected to perform this 
famillar work in a style designated to 
draw to the surface all its too fre- 
quently obscured inner points. This was 
especially noticeable in his execution of 
the variations of the finale. 

Ravely does any lover of piano play- 
ing hear a@ clearer delivery of polyphony 
than Mr. Bachaus gave in this move- 
ment. The voice parts stood forth in all 
their"beauty of melodic outline, At the 
same time the playing had opulence of 
color and remarkably fine gradation of 


dynamics. Young pianists might have 
learned much from the artist’s use of 
the pedals. Indeed the delicacy gf Mr. 
Bachaus’s tone and its frequent change 
of tint was due quite as much ‘to his 
skill in pedaling as in the use of touch, 

His interpretation of the entire sonata 
was admirable in insight and. feeling, 
There were some moments of hardness 
of tone, but few pianists escape such 
things. When a reading has so Inuch 
coherence, such a clean cut plan and 
such a devotion. to the manifest pur- 
poses of the composer \t is a delight to 








hear it. : 
After a liberal group of Chopin Mr. 
Bacha’ tw ms, ‘ 


us played two. poems, 
tion” and “Submission,” by Sigmund 
Herzog, a locat composer, and ty‘c pre- 
ludes. by Jules.von Wertheim. These 
new pieces proved to have inte:est and 
were cordially received by the audience. 
Scriabin, Saint-Saens and Liszt were the 
other composers represented on the pro- 
gram. Liszt gave his “Don Juan” 
rhapsody. The legendary libertine doe 
‘not get much rest in these days. Per- 
,haps he will be dragged forth at the 
‘opera. next. 








ond movement of the Beethoven opus 
‘108 sonata, his hearers, instead of 
breaking into applause, waited in 
silence for the next movement to be- 
gin. Which !s a striking comment, 
both upon Mr, Bachaus’s playing and 
the sort of audience he draws. 

He is essentially a musician's 
pianist. He has no mannerisms nor 
platform tricks. He keeps his hands 
on the keyboard and his mind on the 
music. He does not make faces nor 
crack small jokes with the audience. 
He falls into no sculpturesque poses. 
Some of his hair is long, but more 
of it igs missing, afid the present 
scribe, for whom he has been mis- 
taken upon occasion, is one of the 
few persons, probably, who fs strik- 
ingly impressed by his personal 
beaut 


y- 
But beneath the modesty of hisap- 
pearance and the preoccupied, almost 
indifferent manner of his playing are 
a virtuoso’s technique, a musician's 
understanding, and an artist’s power 
of communication. In his work last 
night there were a .bigness of vision 
and a quiet intensity of feeeling un- 
common even in this season, 80 rich 
in planistic marvels. 

Besides the Beethoven sonata, he 
played a group of Chopin (with daz- 
zling technical command and much 
poetic beauty), a Brahms rhapsody, 
{some new: pieces by Sigmund Herzog 
fand Jules von Wertheim, and a fina! 
{group of Scriabine, Saint-Saens and 
Liszt. The siléhce with which his 
hearers greeted the conclusion of some 
of the shorter pieces was curiously 
eloquent—the silence of an audience 
too tensely interested, and often too 
much moved, to bother with handclap- 
Ping. The applause came Jater, at the 
end of the groups and at the close of 
the recital; and it was ample when it 
did come. 














Karleton Hackett | 
Edward Moore 


“HOW DID HE DO IN NEW YORK?” 
“HOW DID HE DO IN CHICAGO?” 


These are the two questions most frequently 
asked about an arttst. 


And here are the answers to both questions, 
made in the case of BACHAUS dy: 


| CHICAGO 


Maurice Rosenfeld | A/arch 10, 1024 


Eugene Stinson 


Bachaus sees the piano as the culmina- 
tion of a long process of development 
which began before the harp and the 
psaltery of David were old. The instru- 
ment, capable of sonority, color, tonal 
gradation, of the weaving of several in- 
dependent or inter-related motives of de- 
sign, and finally of the expretsion of a 
great range of idea by means of melody, 
mass of tone, rhythm and accent or rise 
and fall of phrase, is indeed a mechanical 
structure of glorious variety and ampli- 
tude of use. Being a musical instru- 
ment, the plano can be the means of 
speaking the perceptions as well as the 
fee"‘ng of men who rank with the great- 
est individuals the race has produced. 

Bachaus is especially a master of the 
mechanical effects of the plano. The ex- 
ceedingly minute and taxing scheme by 
which members of the body must be sub- 
jected to severe discipline in order to 
master the problems of piano playing 
make each who has succeeded in doing 
so a giant and a hero of his sort. 

In the very diverse range of his pro- 
gramme Bachaus showed himself capa- 
ble of meeting all the difficulties of his 
calling, not with mere success, but with 
unfailing certainty, with discerning style 
and with a freshness of intention and 
vigor of accomplishment which gave his 
recital an exciting interest and a stand- 
ardizing value. 

In his hands the sinewy clarity of 
Bach's unsurpassed beauty of writing 
was well illustrated. Beethoven's ‘‘Ap- 
passionata” sonata showed tha. master 
in an ideal period of growth, where 
searching fullness of form is contained 
within a concise but supple outline. 

In the playIng of Bachaus, Chopin 
loomed as a poet of impassioned com- 
plexity, and some modern writers of in- 
tricate music-were shown to be what they 
were worth. More than this, the pianist 
himself was \proved an artist of stirring 
power and ready understanding. 


pAny TOURNAL 


BY MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Mr. Bachaus began his recital with 
the C sharp major prelude and fugue of 

ach, from the “Well-Tempered Clav!- 
,;chord,” which he played with consider- 
able brilliance and with clarity in inter- 
pretation. His rendition of the F' minor 
sonata, “‘Appassionata,” by Beethoven, 
was sane in musical reading, big in con- 
gga and clear in technical exposi- 
tion. 

The Schubert “Wanderer” fantasie is 
not often found on the recital programs 
of to-day, bit in Mr. Bachaus perform. 
ance of this important coniposition we 
found not alone pottic moments, but 
at the close, in the fugue, dynamic 
effects of great power and tone volume. 

There wes a group of Chopin and sev. 
etal miscellaneous pieces, including the 
finé scherzo in F sharp by D’Albert. 


DPary NEWS 





These notices are not expurgated. 








BACHAUS’ next season, now booking, extends from 
January 15, 1925 to May 1, 1925 
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Artistic Playing | 
Done by Bachaus | 


| By Karleton Hackett. 


WILHELM BACHAUS is an interest- 

ing piano player, One with an in- 
dividual viewpoint and the technique 
to express whatever he desires. He 
does not content himself with sticking 
close to the main traveled roads in 
the interpretationg of the classics, yet 
his excursions are governed by ri 
musicianship and good taste, as dis- 
played yesterday at the Pleyhouse. 
There is nothing bizarre, nothing that 
he seems to do merely for the sake 
pe: being different, but with due con- 
sideration for the actual notes, he has 
| naa the courage to think his own 
thoughts. 
' Mr. Bachaug has a virtuoso tech- 
!nique and takes a frank joy in the 
(display of his powers. Yet he never 
obtrudes them where they do not be- 
long, but it is an undoubted pleasure 
to him to show how clearly he can 
bring out certain tricky passages. 
Well, why not? Those who can | in- 
variably do, and no wonder. 

There is poetry in his playing, tho 

is a bit cautious about such die- 
plays, evidently fearing the tamt of 
sentimentality. It seems, however, 
that his natural bent is of stern 
enough stuff he need have no dread of 
overstepping the bounds in this di- 
rection. 

A fine player whom you can both 
admire and like. 


aliens B , in 
Piano Bea al, Rates 


with Best of Season 
BY EDWARD MOORE. 

For at least one-half of his program 
at the Playhouse yesterday afternoon 
William Bachaus gave as good a per 
formance as has been heard at a piano 
recital this season. The other, or pre 
ceding half, may have been equally 
good, but it took place while this de 
partment was engaged with other mu- 
sical eventa. 





In a. Chopin group, in some short 
pieces by Smetana, D’Albert, Palm- 
gren, a pair of arrangements by him- 
self, and another arrangement by Doh- 
nanyli of the Delibes “ Nalla” Waltz, 
he comported himself with a degree of 
musical breeziness and enthusiasm 
both unexpected and ingratiating. He 
revels in technical trickinesas and car- 
ries on with such ease that it would 
sound disdainful if it were not so full 
of spirit. For an example or two, take 
his own transcription of the Strauss 
‘ Staendchen” or the bewildering in- 
tricactes that Dohnanyi made out of 
the “Nafla” excerpt: His other set- 
ing, that of the Serenade from “Don 
Giuvanni,” was not only a brilllfan: 
achievement for the piano but was 
practically as good music as the orig- 
inal version in the opera. 

~~ 




















————————— 
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CINCINNATI ENJOYS PROGRAM 
BY “THE LADY FROM LOUISIANA” 


Edna Thomas Delights—Orchestra Gives Novel Performance 
Playwriting Class of College of Music Displays Talent 
—Last Young People’s Concert Takes 
Place—Other News 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 14—In its efforts to bring fine 
musicians before the public, the Matinee Musical Club has 
been making commendable progress. At the last concert, 
given on March 4 in the Hotel Sinton ballroom, Edna 
Thomas, contralto, was the soloist. She was to have been 
assisted by Ilse Huebner, pianist, who, owing to illness, 
was unable to appear. The program rendered by Miss 
Thomas consisted of four groups of songs, the first two of 
negro spirituals, and the last of Creole songs. She proved 
an artist in each group, her delightful interpretations being 
a feature of the affair. She was given a warm reception 
and her accompaniments were capably played by Mary 
Hyams. 

Sympnony Orcuestra CONCERT, 

[he recent concerts given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra at Emery Auditorium on March 7 and 8, under 
the direction of Fritz Reiner, were enjoyable. The pro- 
gram was somewhat novel, being made up of but two 
numbers. The first (new to Cincinnati) was The Song of 
Earth by Gustav Mahler, in which Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 
Alma Beck, contralto, sang the solo parts. 

Both artists proved equal to the occasion and the results 
were most satisfying. Mr. Beddoe is a member of the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Miss 
Beck is a graduate of the College of Music and has been 
making a name for herself in concert work. The second 
number on the program was the Beethoven Symphony No, 1. 

Taree One-Acr Piays Given. 

Three one-act plays, written by members of the play- 
writing class of the College of Music, were produced by 
students under the direction of John R. Froome, Jr., on 
March 4 in the Odeon. The first was a comedy by Carla 
L. Palm, The Perplexing Pirandello; the next a pastoral, 
The Acquisitive Goose Girl, by Betty Stewart, and the 
closing number a farce by John R. Froome, Jr., Dead Dog. 
All were well received and enjoyed by a large audience. 

Last Younc Propie’s Concert. 

The fourth and last concert for young people, to be 
given this season by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
was much enjoyed at Emery Auditorium on March 11, 
The orchestra was under the direction of Fritz Reiner 
and selections were interpreted by Thomas James eae 
The program was made up of several numbers highly 
sleasing to those present, which included the following: 
Beethoven's symphony No. 1; Berlioz Roman Carnival, and 
Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette. These concerts 
have proven a fine medium for education of the young 
people. 

Notes. 

One of the delightful concerts of the present season 
was that of the College of Music String Quartet on 
March 11 in the Odeon. The quartet is composed of Emil 
Heermann, first violin; William Morgan Knoz, second 
violin; Edward Kreiner, viola, and Walter Heermann, cello. 
They were assisted at the piano by Frederick J. Hoffmann. 
The program included the Beethoven sonata for piano and 
cello, opus 47 in E flat major; Schumann Quartet for piano 
and strings, opus 47 in E flat major, and the Dvorak string 
quartet, opus § in F major. 

The March meeting of the University Musical Club was 
held on the 8th, in the drawing rooms of the Woman's 
Building. A talk was made by Mrs. Forrest G. Crowley, 
head of the public school music department of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, and she illustrated it with 
songs. Numbers were played by May Estel Forbes, pupil 
of Frederic Shailer Evans, and Marie Lippay, pupil of 
Robert Perutz. 

St. Gregory Seminary Choir gave a concert on March 
12 which consisted of polyphonic numbers of the old 
masters. The choir is made up of forty-five students of 
the philosophy classes, under the direction of John J. 
Fehring. 

Freda Slauter, a violin pupil of Robert Perutz, gave a 
recital in Conservatory Hall on March 6. She was assisted 
at the piano by Grace Woodruff, a pupil of Marcian 
Thalberg. 

The monthly meeting of the Eta Chapter, Phi Mu 
Alpha, national musical fraternity, was held at the Hotel 
Newland on March 3. 

Word has been received by Grace G. Gardner that her 
pupil, Clara Taylor, has been engaged to sing the role of 

tlinor in Ernest Carter’s American opera, The White Bird. 
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The twenty-first Saturday noon recital, given by ils of 
the College of Music, was enjoyed on March g" os 
Odeon. Pupils of Mary Venable, Mme. Dotti and William 
Morgan Knox were 

The Matinee Musical Club gave a popular concert on 
March 9 at the East High School Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the East Pan Community Center. It was 
directed by Mrs. Adolf Hahn and included a number of 
pleasing selections. : 

Several advanced students of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music gave a benefit concert at the Walnut Hills Christian 
Church on March 1. Those taking part included La 
Vergne Coerinne Sims, soprano; Raldene Reece Johnston, 
violinist; Idella Banker, soprano, and Fay Bond, reader. 
The open accompaniments were cae hn by Catherine Kop- 
penhaefer, a student of Adolph Stadermann. ‘ 

Minnie Leah Nobles, pupil of Dan Beddoe, appeared in 
her graduation recital of songs on March 11. She was 
assisted by Hildred Grabiel at the piano. 

The Kentucky MacDowell Society held a meeting at 
the Hotel Gibson on March 10, when Mrs. Ginter talked 
on French Music. A musical program was also rendered. 

Mildred McLachlin, a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
dean of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, appeared in 
a piano recital on March 7 when she played a number 
of difficult compositions, showing both technic and ability. 

Claratine Knox, a a of Leo Paalz, played the piano 
accompaniments for v. B. F. Guille of Salem, Ore., 
when he gave a program of bird songs and whistles for 





“A Eugene audience was introduced 
to one of the most charming of all 
concert artists, May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
whose winsome smile and gracious 
manner won her audience ere a note 
had been sung. Beautifully gowned, 


she charmed the eye, while her lovel 
voice, which fairly scintillated, fell 
smoothly upon the ear, Her method 
of singing is one of 


fect ease, 
which enables her to color her voice 
to any desired shade.” 


The Eugene (Ore.) Daily Emerald said 
the above t May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. 


Meson & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 








rs ie yoga Audubon Society. The concert was on 
Marc 

Gordon Graham, Cincinnati musician and organist of the 
Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, for the past six years, 
died on March 10 at his residence in Norwood. He is 
survived by a widow, two sons and two daughters. W. W. 


Notable Visitors at Rubinstein Club 

The choral members of Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, were treated to enjoyable diver- 
sion at their rehearsal on March 12. Siegfried Wagner 
son of the illustrious master, dropped in. The c oral 
sang two or three special numbers for him including 
the Lost Chord. He thanked them in a speech worded 
in generous commendation for their work and their con- 
ductor, William Rogers Chapman. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
also appeared and addressed the choral. Her contribution 
was delightfully humorous as well as ger gr ee Mrs. 
Marshall O. Terry, one of the directors of the club, who 
had just returned from California, also spoke. 


De Vescovi to Sing for Diplomats 


At a diplomatic dinner to be given by the Under Secre- 
tary of Bate in Washington on March 31, Lucilla de 
Vescovi has been chosen to render a poe for the guests 
following the dinner. The night before that, Mme. de 
Vescovi is appearing at the thirty-second annual concert at 
the Montauk Theater, Brooklyn, for the benefit of the 
Monastery of the Precious Blood. In both instances, Mme. 
de Vescovi will round out her program with the modern 
Italian songs for which she has succeeded in creating so 


much of a vogue. : 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury appended extra criticisms which 


Paulo Gruppe, Violinist, February 25 


ree Herald Sun 
His intonation was generally _ He suffered frequent lapses of 
accurate, intonation, 
Jorgen Bendix, Baritone, February 26 
_ Evening World Mail 
His voice is an agreeable in- His voice was not always pleas- 
strument. ing to the ear. The tone was 


_ Herald thick and unsteady. It is a voice 
A fine voice, well controlled. without great charm. 


Josef Borissoff, Violinist, February 27 


Sun 
Mr. Borissoff, except for a few 


: Mail 
He relies too much on produc- 
lapses in intonation, played with 


ing full, vibrant tone, and too 
little on refinement of style... . . « . distinct finish of style. The 
Mr. Borissoft’s playing had an strange weakness lurking in this 
f y that d atten- excellent equipment was a certain 
tion. . . . But he too frequently coldness almost approaching rou- 
showed an inclination to tear the tine. 
emotions to tatters [in the Franck Evening World 

Oné wishes his tone, in the 


sonata]. 

upper registers particularly, were 
not so dry, and that he might put 
greater warmth into his playing, 





Herald 

An excellent tone, plenty of 
fire, .. . Perhaps there was more 

vibrancy and temperament and ribune 
less refinement in Franck’s son- Mr. Borissoff opened with .. . 
ata than the Belgian composer the one [sonata] by Caesar 
would have enjoyed. Franck, which he played with 
tech 1 petence and a tone 
of clear, pleasing quality in a 
performance which seemed calm 
and correct rather than expressive. 








Many Reéngagements for Vreeland 


Among Jeannette Vreeland’s bookings this season are re- 
engagements in many cities. February 22 she sang for the 
second time in Lowell, Mass. Buffalo heard her for 
the second time on March 24, and March 27 there will be a 
second reéngagement in London, Ontario. April 6 the 
Liederkranz of New York will hear her for the second time, 
and May 9 Providence, k. I., will hear her again with the 
University Glee Club. March 11 the soprano sang in Spring- 
field, Mass., for the third time in less than two years. 

Following Miss Vreeland’s recent appearance in Lowell as 
soloist with the Lowell Masonic Choir, the critic of the 
Courier-Citizen stated: “Miss Vreeland’s singing of the 
‘amous Italian Love Song was so brilliantly done that the 
vast audience almost shouted for joy. It had to be repeated. 
Miss Vreeland has a gift for making each song a living 
thing, and she established an atmosphere for each, so that 
the smallest of them becomes a musical cameo.” 


Miserendino Heard in Mount Vernon 


Illuminato Miserendino, accompanied by Loretto O’Connell, 
gave a violin recital in the auditorium of the Westchester 
Woman's Club on March 6, which proved a big success. Of 
this program the Mount Vernon Daily Argus said in part: 
“The audience seemed to enjoy the music greatly and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. Mr. Miserendino’s playing demon- 
strated his technic of the bow and interpretation. It was a 
meritorious and artistic success. He played eight times, 
according to the program, but responded generously to the 
encores. His program was as follows: Prelude and Allegro, 
Pugnani-Kreisler; Sonata-Follia, Corelli; Concerto, Men- 
delssohn; Souvenir, Drdla; Liebesfreud, Kreisler; Melody, 
Tschaikowsky; Spanish Dance (Habanera), Sarasate, and 
Polonaise Brillante in A major, Wieniawski.” 


Many Orchestra Dates for Flesch 


April 11 and April 12 will find Carl Flesch as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Flesch has 
already appeared with the Philharmonic, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago and Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia 
orchestras, Mr. Flesch’s limited tour for next season already 
includes engagements with the St. Louis and Minneapolis 
orchestras, and it seems likely that he will have played with 
every major orchestra in the country within the next year. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


immune from cat-calls, and that is Toscanini himself. There 
are all the familiar attributes of Italian opera, too (except 
unpunctuality, which has been done away with by the Musso- 
lini of Music) ; there is the beastly claque, opens strong 

in the case of tenors; there 
are the agents, “secretaries” 
and other sycophants that in- 
fest the theater lobby as they 
crowd the famous “Galleria” 
by day. One requires onl 
a few days in order to Bow | 
the conclusion that everybody 
in Milan is either a singer or 
an agent—or both. . . 


Tue Repertory. 


Another word about the 
repertory. It comprises for 
this season twenty-six weeks, 


-” 
oe a 
of which seventeen are Italian, 
five German, two French 


{ 
. and one Russian (Boris 

. Godounoff ). It is worth not- 

“ ing the choice of the foreign 

bi, ga ve * 69 weer of 

the standar oO uality : 

Ly Orfeo, Magic Flute, Meister- 


THE EXQUISITR. singer, Tristan, and Salome ; 


vain. sie. dieaie, Anadis, Carmen and Louise. Verdi 


General European Repre- 
sentative of the MUSICAL 
Courter, sketched in the 
office of, the paper's Milan 
representative, Antonio Bassi, 
by Signor Cannonieri, Mr. 
Bassi’s partner in the theat- 
rical firm of Bassi and 


leads the Italians with four 
(Trovatore can’t be given, 
I am told, because of the 
tenor famine—none good 
enough to satisfy this pub- 
lic!) Of Puccini only Manon, 
Lescaut and Boheme—the 
“chastest” of the lot. Then 
there is La Sonnambula (a 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the situation, and it would not be an eration to amend 
my list of the three great things in Milan to read: the 
Cathedral, Leonardo’s picture Toscanini, 
César SAERCHINGER. 


Althouse and Middleton “Damon and Pythias” 


The Althouse-Middleton joint recital continues to be as 
popular as ever. After their recent appearance together in 
Denver, the Denver Post said: “These two artists, the 
Damon and Pythias of the singing world, proved to be as 

pular as ever and pleased the large number of music 
overs who filled the auditorium.” The Denver Express 
remarked: “Mr. Middleton gave a consistently fine per- 
formance in his big, warm, voice, with a deep note of great 
feeling. Mr. Althouse sang each number with increasing 
brilliancy.” 


Harold Morris Gives Studio Recital 


An audience of representative musicians enjoyed the pro- 
gram presented by Harold Morris, pianist-composer, at his 
New York studios on the afternoon of March 2. Brahms, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Moszkowski, Chopin, Guion and 
Weber were among the composers represented. 





Hopkins and Leonard Pupils in Recital 


The annual ensemble musicale by Philadelphia pupils of 
Louisa Hopkins and Florence Leonard was given on Sat- 


15 


urday afternoon, March 15. Those scheduled to take part in 
the prcgres were Wilburta Horn, Nancy Evans, Frances 
Bailey, Charlotte Horn, Betty Tryon, Betsy Thayer, Esther 
Thomas, Miss Wolstenholme, Miss Harrison, Anne Perley 
Prichard, Mrs. Wilmer and Mrs. Haskell. The pupils were 
assisted by Alexander Zenker, violin, and Lewis Raho, oboe, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Symphony Engagements for Méré 

Yolanda Méré appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra on February 29 and March 1, and 
played with the New York Philharmonic on March 20 and 
21. Meré also appeared with the Cincinnati Symphony this 
season, on January 25 and 26, thus conclusively attesting to 
her popularity with the big orchestras and conductors, as 
well as in recital and concert, 


Gigli, Hobson and Thomas for Syracuse 
The Syracuse Music Festival committee has arranged 
with R, E, Johnston for Beniamino Gigli, Helen Hobson 
and John Charles Thomas to appear at the Syracuse Festival 
on May 7 and 8, 


Janacopulos with Metropolitan Bureau 
_ F.C. Coppicus announces that Vera Janacopulos, Brazil- 
ian soprano, will be under the direction of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau next season. 
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Cannonieri. very interesting perform- 
ance), Andrea Chenier, Lucia 
and the Barber. Madame Sans-Géne and Catalani’s Walley 


are yet to come. 
NERONE IN REHEARSAL. 


Of the new works, besides Sakuntala (Alfano), Debora 
(Pizzetti) and | Comnagnacci, there are to be given | 
Quattro Rusteghi, of Wolff-Ferrari, and the great novelty 
of the season, Nerone, rehearsals for which are now in pro- 
gress. Much interest is being manifested in it, the piano 
score, texts and a book on it are being sold largely. Ricordi 
is bringing out the score. Initiates, however, are skeptical 
as to its worth. Several musicians, besides Toscanini, have 
a finger in its orchestral pie, and it may be that the many 
cooks may spoil the pastry—if there is any to spoil. We 
shall hear what we shall hear. 


MiLan’s Concert Lire. 


Opera, as I have said, is not only the most important musi- 
cal thing in Milan, but the most important cultural factor 
altogether. Yet it must not be supposed that there is no 
other. music. Concert giving in our sense, as a private 
enterprise—the concert business—is virtually non-existent, 
but there are two or three societies that cultivate chamber 
music and invite soloists from everywhere. The most im- 
portant of these is the Societa del Quartetto, founded in 
1864. It gives some twenty-odd concerts during each winter 
season. ranging from solo recitals to string quartets and larger 
ensembles, with programs from Bach to Schénberg and the 
young Italians. Contemporary works this season have in- 
cluded thus far the violin sonata of Pizzetti and the one 
recently completed by Franco Alfano (D major), also 
Pizzetti’s sonata for cello and piano, recently played in 
London, Malipiero’s Rispetti e Strambatti and a new quartet 
by the same composer entitled Stornelli e Ballate. 


Wuistiinc, ON Anp Orr. 


The novelty most looked forward to, however, is Schén- 
berg’s Pierrot Lunaire, to be given shortly under the baton 
of Alfredo Casella, with members of the Pro Arte Quartet 
and Max Steuermann, of Vienna, at the piano, Erika Wag- 
ner is to be the speaker. All sorts of wild rumors are 
being spread about the work and there is likely to be a 
lively time at the concert. As luck would have it, the most 
recent offering of the Society has been the choir of Don 
Cossacks, and in one of their national songs these semi- 
barbaric musicians interpolate a bit of whistling, which 
naturally has shocked some sensibilities. The favorite 

uestion in Milan musical circles now is this: “What is 
the difference between the Cossack song and Pierrot?” An- 
swer: “The whistling will be in another part of the hall.” 


Enter: THE Miran SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Most important for the musical life of Italy is the project 
of founding a permanent symphony orchestra in Milan, al- 
ready reported in the Musicat Courter. Thus far the only 
such orchestra in Italy is that of the Augusteo in Rome, 
which makes occasional visits to southern and central Italian 
cities. The north has been left absolutely bare of yah 
music since Toscanini’s orchestra made its tour a few years 
ago. But Toscanini is, after the Scala season, hors combat. 
The new orchestra, which is being recruited from the best 
musicians available in Italy after the opera houses close 
their doors for Lent, will be maintained by the new “Ente 
Concerti Orchestrale,” a society which begins operations with 
an endowment of one and a half millions of lire. Concerts 
will probably start shortly after the middle of March and 
after a season in Milan a tour is to follow. Vittorio Gui 
has been chosen as conductor. 

If the hoped-for support is forthcoming, the next season 
of the orchestra may run alongside the Scala, and the per- 
manent orchestra would be a reality. This, however, is a 
faint hope as yet, for musical interest in Milan centres too 
intensively about the opera. If, indeed, Toscanini should 
one of these days tire of the contrary winds that blow 
about the Scala, the new society is determined to annex him 
at once and then perhaps, for the first time, the symphony 
would be “the thing” in Milan. Much as one res the 
Scala and what it stands for today, it is a question whether 
this hypothetical event would not be better for Italian music 
as a whole. But whatever happens, Toscanini is the key to 
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American Contralto 
CHARACTERISTIC PRESS CRITICISMS IN BRIEF 


“Marjorie Squires’ contralto blended excellently and at other times stood very firmly 
on its own very evident merits.”"—New York World, Nov. 22, 1923. 

“Miss Squires’ voice had the fullness, depth and resonance of the true contralto— 
whereby ‘Rest in the Lord’ fared well.”—F. D. Perkins, New York Tribune, Nov. 22, 1923. 

“Marjorie Squires sang the contralto part effectively."—Grena Bennett, New York 
American, Nov. 22, 1923. 

“Marjorie Squires sang the contralto parts very well.”—Paul Morris, New York Eve- 
ning Telegram, Nov. 22, 1923. 

“Marjorie Squires sang the contralto solos with a full, clear voice, rising to its height 
in ‘O Rest in the Lord’ when her voice reached out in low, comforting tones.”"—New York 
Evening Post, Nov. 22, 1923. 

“Marjorie Squires cried her contralto ‘Woes’ and angelic prognostications with sturdy 
tone.”—New York Sun and Globe, Nov. 22, 1923. 

“Marjorie Squires has a voice of great beauty. She was exceptionally moving in ‘He 
Was Despised.’ "—Pittsburgh Post, Dec. 29, 1923. 

“The contralto of Marjorie Squires was lovely, her ‘He Was Despised’ proved a vocal 
gem.” —Pittsburgh Press, Dec. 29, 1923. 

“Marjorie Squires possesses a voice of rich beauty and charm. Her ‘O, Thou That 
Tellest, was accomplished and impressive.”—Pittsburgh Sun, Dec. 29, 1923. 

“Marjorie Squires gave distinction to the program by going outside the usual list 
of contralto arias, She has a rich voice and sang with feeling, sureness and with fire.”— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 3, 1923. 

“The soloist of the afternoon was Marjorie Squires, one of the accredited singers of the 
day. Her aria was enthusiastically received by the audience. Miss Squires has a voice of 
resonant tone and large volume. Her high notes were clear and particularly well 
sustained.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 3, 1923. 

“Miss Squires, the possessor of a rich contralto voice of warm beauty, sang with a 
smoothness and effectiveness that complete!y captivated her audience. She exhibited 
accurate vocal’ discretion without any perceptible effort that made her singing one of the 
finest of the musical events of the season in this city.".— New Rochelle Standard-Star, 
January 9, 1924. 

“Marjorie Squires, well known concert contralto, pleased a large audience. One of 
the few truly American prima donnas, she has become a famous concert and opera singer 
in the last five years.”—Springfield Sun, Dec. 10, 1923. 

“Marjorie Squires’ voice is sweet and pure and her notes were well-rounded and clear 
while her intonations left nothing to be desired.”—Stamford Sentinel, March 4, 1924. 

“Miss Squires lived up to the high praise that preceded her here. She has a rich con- 
tralto voice and the interpretation of her various songs was pleasing.” —Border Cities Star, 


Dec. 4, 1923. 
HAENSEL & JONES 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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HAMBURG FOR AND AGAINST SCHONBERG 


Hamburg, March 7.—As in many other German cities, 
Hamburg’s musical season has been hard pressed, owing to 
the financial and economic depression. Not until February 
has a change for the better been at all noticeable. Gradu- 
ally, however, more and more activity in the concert field is 
becoming apparent. 

Only last week there was an event of importance, namely, 
ihe performance of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, which 
Schonberg himself came from Vienna to conduct. His much 
discussed work, which before the war invariably caused a 
scandal wherever performed, was on this occasion the re- 
cipient of a triumphant reception by a crowded audience in 
the Hamburg Chamber Music Hall. The revolutionary 
tendencies of the composer, so much opposed when the work 
first appeared, are scarcely noticed today. Certainly the last 
fifteen years have brought with them an entire readjustment 
of our artistic feeling and understanding. Neither was that 
tendency towards fanaticism, often prevalent at those early 
performances of the once radical work, noticeable on this 
oceasion. Erika Beilke, who spoke the text, was unfor- 
tunately not always satisfactory; one missed in her interpre- 
tation the spookishness and super-sensuousness of the moon- 
struck Pierrot; and the instrumental performance, though 
a model of exactness, lacked that demonism essential to a 
true interpretation of the work. 

Mucx’s Excursion Into ScuHOnpenc. 

Whereas in this concert Schénberg was tendered a public 
ovation, in one of the Philharmonic concerts under Karl 
Muck only a short time before, his Five Orchestral Pieces, 
op. 16, aroused storms of protest from the conservative 
clientele of this series. The blame for this, however, rests 
largely upon Muck himself, who, it seems, doesn’t under- 
stand a music. Counting upon the conservatives to op- 
pose it, what he really intended was to make a laughing 
stock of Schonberg. To make sure of this, he even followed 
up the dissonant Schonberg opus with a Haydn symphony. 

Muck, whose programs, incidentally, are ali moulded along 
conservative lines, has in Eugen Pabst a progressive antipode. 
During his two years in Hamburg as conductor of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra, Pabst has gained a firm foothold 
in the city and his concerts are generally sold out. To his 
efforts is due the excellent discipline of the orchestra, which 
recently gave a mighty performance of Mahler’s second 
symphony. Indeed, it would be more correct to say three 
performances, since three repetitions (all to sold out houses) 


were necessary. At a subsequent concert, Pabst introduced 
to Hamburg the interesting overture, Carneval, by 
Weiner, the Hungarian composer, remembered as the winner 
of one of the Berkshire Festival prizes, and two sy 

pieces by the highly gifted Siegfried Scheffler, which were 
warmly received. 

Another modern conductor, Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, a 
frequent visitor to Hamburg, recently introduced the Funeral 
Music of Max Butting, an excellent technician in orchestral 
writing. 

CHoraL Music AND SINGERS. 

Like Schulz-Dornburg, another newcomer, Erwin Lendvai, 
has aroused much interest in his choral concerts with the 
Teachers’ Singing Society of Altona. Lendvai, one of the 
leading choral composers in oe, recently scored a suc- 
cess with compositions of Hans Koessler for a capella 
chorus. 

Two names, new to Hamburg—Lydia Senderovna, a Rus- 
sian-American, and Margot Stahl—nave recently been heard. 
Miss Senderovna, who has sung in the Berlin Staatsoper, 
created a sensation in her first concert, while Margot Stahl, 
a singer of unusual attainment, also scored a success. Men- 
tion should also be made of Carlo Stefan, a young pianist of 
the virtuoso type, who has made a specialty o ~— 
music. a Fs 


Florence Foster Jenkins Decorated by Italy 

Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club of New York, has just been decorated by the 
Italian Red Cross, with a diploma, gold medal, etc. The 
Verdi Club has done notable and generous work for the 
Italian Red Cross in the past, and hence the decoration is 
well deserved. 


Heifetz’ Final New York Recital 


Heifetz, between his New York recitals, is taking a trip 
to Canada, appearing in Ottawa on April 1, Toronto on 
April 3 and giving his last New York recital of the season, 
April 6, at Carnegie Hall. 


Hofmann Returns 


Josef Hofmann returned home on the Olympic, arriving 
in New York, March 19. 














I refer to Leo Ornstein! 


programs for the 1924-1925 season. 


facing American musicians. 


March, 1924 


Knabe Piano 


A Letter about Leo Ornstein to Local Managers! 


This is a special reminder to you to bring to your city, to your 
music lovers and students of piano playing, one of the most distinguished 
artists America and American teaching has produced. 


I have ever believed in his immense future. 
ten years ago, who was popular for the eccentricities of his playing, of his 
compositions, of his personal appearance, has developed into a fine 
artist, a really great pianist and a notable composer, whose works are 
being sought by the important publishers. 

Messrs. Schirmer will soon place before the public four note- 
worthy compositions by Ornstein some of which he will include on his 


By his activities as pianist and composer, Ornstein is helping to 
solve the great problem of developing American music, and the problems 


Write me that you are interested, and tell me the time at which you 
would like him to come to your city, and I will gladly co-operate. 


Yours very truly, 


The Leo Ornstein of 


M. H. HANSON, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ampico Records 
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The Berkshire Music Colony, ag for 
chamber ition. Contest ends — 15, 1924. 
Hugo K 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The iety for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. 

New York. 


uthill, 185 Madison Ave., 

The American Academy in Rome—Competition for 
a Fellowship in musical composition, unmarried men, 
citizens of the United States. Manuscripts must_be 
filed with Secretary of the Academy by April 1. For 
application blank and circular of information, apply 
Roscoe G 'y, Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial 
Prizes offered for symphonic pee, eantens for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, chi ’s chorus, harp 
solo, 5 song, and Federation ode. ress 
Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio State Contest Department—State Junior Club 
Contest during festival in Toledo, April 28-May 24. 
Lists for required numbers in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced divisions, also rules and regu- 
lations, may be obtained from Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, 2795 Euclid Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment ; and $50 for a secular 
song. For further information apply to Mrs, W. P. 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarshi Contest on June 16, For iculars, 
apply to Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. 

San Antonio Musical Club—Compositions for cho- 
rus, song cycle, duet, anthem and piano—prizes $100 
and $50 for each. $100 for violin or other strings, 
solo or ensemble, composition. Manuscripts must 
sent by April 1 to Mrs, J. W. Hoit, 321 W. Craig 
Place, San Antonio, Tex. 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Pweg ss should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Estey Organ Company—Scholarship in organ playing 
at school of music in Fontainebleau, France, awarded 
to recipient of highest marks in Guild Fellowship 
examination in cities from Boston to San Francisco 
on May 15 and 16. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarship in 
master class of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at 
summer session. Trial on June 11. Also $200 scholar- 
ship in second annual music memory contest in Ohio; 
finals held in Columbus, March 29. For application 
write Bernet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lindsborg, (Kan.) Messiah Festival—Prizes for 
piano, organ, violin, voice, expression and girls’ glee 
clubs in cash and larships. Competition 
place April 14-19. For application b write Dean 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 


Swift and Company Male Chorus—Setting for 
men’s chorus with piano accompaniment to The Sing- 
ers by Longfellow or Shakespeare’s Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind. $100 prize. Manuscripts must 
be sent before June 15 to D. A. Clippinger, 618 Kim- 
ball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















on their merit. 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


“Teaches a System Evolved By Herself’’ 
“It Starts with the Principle of Making Singers Think’’ 
“A Teacher is Always Known by the Pupils She Creates” 
EXPONENTS ARE: Fred Patton—Irene Williams—Judson House—Alfredo Valenti—Frederic Baer and many others gaining prominence 














SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE June 2nd to July 12th 








STUDIOS: 15 West 74th Street 








Applications Accepted Now 
Tel.: Endicott 2407 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF | 





KopAty’s Psatm Makes Deep Impression. 


Budapest, February 25.—Perhaps the most important event 
of the present season here has been the first performance of 
Zoltan Kodaly’s Fifty-fifth Psalm, which made a really 
profound impression on both public and press. The work is 
imbued with a genuinely religious spirit, is of truly meta- 
physical power, and betokens highest inspiration. It is for 
mixed chorus, often divided, tenor solo and orchestra, and 
was excellently performed at a festival concert commem- 
orating the founding of the Hungarian capital, by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Erné Dohnanyi, the Palestrina 
choir, and M. Széklyhidy as soloist. At the same concert 
Réla Bartok’s new dance suite had a successful first per- 
formance. G. M. 


Bertin STAATSOPER’s New Conpbuctors. 


Berlin, March 6.—A successor to Fritz Stiedry as chief 
conductor of the Staatsoper has at last been found in the 
person of Georg Szell, hitherto general musical director of 
the opera in Dusseldorf. Szell has already conducted sev- 
eral times and has had a fair reception by the press. Besides 
Szell, Dr. Ernst Praetorius, who lost his place in the Berlin 
Volksoper when Eugen Szenkar became chief conductor 
there, has been engaged as conductor for the present a ag 


New Opera sy GiorDANO AND ZANDONAI. 


Milan, March 1.—Umberto Giordano, composer of Siberia, 
etc., has completed his new opera, La Cena della Beffe, 
which may be produced at the Scala next season. Riccardo 
Zandonai also is engaged upon a new opera, based upon 
Selma Lagerléf’s novel, Gésta Berling. Its title will be 
I Cavallieri di Ekeby. 


Kart PANzNer Dies. 


Diisseldorf, February 29.—Karl Panzner, general musical 
director of this city, died here at the age of fifty-seven. For 
the past fourteen years he has been at the head of the 
musical life of this important industrial center, previous to 
which he was opera conductor in Leipsic, Bremen and other 
places. Panzner attained a somewhat unpleasant notoriety 
two years ago when at the fifty-second German Tonkinst- 
lerfest he bodily removed a protesting auditor from the hall 
and then defended his action in a speech from the nee. 


Kaun’s STRANGER WELL RECEIVED. 


Cassel, Germany, February 24.—Hugo Kaun’s opera, Der 
Fremde, was performed here with genuine success under 
the leadership of Robert Laugs. S. 

Cart Pouiic Succeepep By MrKorey. 

Brunswick, Germany, February 25.—Carl Pohlig, one 
time conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has just re- 
tired from the post of general musical director of Bruns- 
wick, which he has held for some years. His place will be 
taken by Franz Mikorey, the well known chief conductor 
of the opera in Helsingfors, Finland. Mikorey has con- 
ducted in Bayreuth, Munich, Prague and Vienna, and from 
1902-17 was active as head of the opera house in a a 
which he brought to uncommon distinction. R. P. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Elisabeth Rethberg Scores Genuine Triumph 


The enthusiastic success attained by Mme. Rethberg in 
all her roles at the Metropolitan is no doubt due to her 
rare gifts, both as a singer and as an actress. 

Different from the great majority of the German and 
Austrian singers, Mme. Rethberg is a follower of the best 
Italian method of bel canto. Her voice has all the fine 
qualities found in the Italian songstresses. It is warm, 
expressive, passionate, natural, capable of rendering the 
most delicate shades and nuances. In the middle register 
it has the softness of velvet; in the high it is light, pure 
~ free from artifice and has all the suavity of line of a 
violin. 

Gifted with such a voice, Mme. Rethberg is able to sing 
the most difficult roles, as she is doing with such a success 
at the Metropolitan this year, and without showing the 
least effort or fatigue. It may be said that her voice com- 
pares more with those of the great singers of the past 
(Malibran, to mention one) than with the modern artists, 
not a few of whom are easily fatigued. 

It is indeed a veritable delight to listen to the marvelous 
interpretation that Mme. Rethberg gives of Aida. Contrary 
to the general tradition of German singers, she displays all 
the ardor, all the passionate feelings of an Italian, all the 
characteristics of the Southern race. The connoisseurs 
realize how different are such roles as Elizabeth (Tann- 
hauser) and Aida. While the latter feels all the passion- 
ate fire of love and jealousy, the love of the former is 
tranquil, pure, angelical, almost holy. Mme. Rethberg is 
admirable in both. 

As an actress she is no less worthy of praise. In Aida 
she is most impressively attractive in the second act. She 
appears perfectly true to the atmosphere of the time and 
her impersonation of the Ethiopian slave is worthy of the 
best traditions. Is it no wonder then that Mr. Gatti-Cassaza 
has secured such a fine artist for the Metro apetian, where 
she has firmly established herself as one the Ht ag ne 


singers? 


B. Cecil Gates Visits New York 


B. Cecil Gates, of Salt Lake City, managing director of 
the L. D. S. School of Music there, and assistant director 
of the famous Mormon Tabernacle Choir, spent the last, two 
weeks in New York “saturating himself with music,” as 
he expressed it. “Of course, we hear all the best Scletias 
in our own city,” said he, “and we have splendid choral 
singing, but once in a while I get a longing to hear a lot 
of orchestral music and opera, so I have to take a trip to 
headquarters.” The L. D. S. School of Music is a flourish- 
ing gang ey having no less than 1500 pupils. Mr. 
a by the way, is a brother of Lucy Gates, the well 


known. soprano. 
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“A Claim to a Place in the Front Ranks’ 


Booked Heavily, November 1 
to December 15, 1924 


Now Being Booked for Remainder 
of 1924-25 Season 


For dates and terms address: 250 W.57th St., New York City 
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Cherkassky Scores Triumph 


Shura Cherkassky, Russian piano prodigy, recently gave 
his first recital in Philadelphia, and scored a tremendous 
success. According to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “His 
program was as varied and difficult as that of tne adult 
pianist, yet each number was perfectly played with real 
teelling and techinc.” The critic of the Bulletin praised 
him in part as follows: “Child musicians, players of the 
piano, violin and such, not always are interesting beyond 
the wonderment which precocious talent may at times inspire. 
But once in a while a real musical genius of few years is 
discovered, and such seems to be--is, rather—Shura Cher- 
kassky, the eleven-year-old pianist. He sits at the piano 
like a veteran, and plays with an ability that makes no 
apology for his boyishness. There is a remarkably fluent 
and accurate technic, a fine sense of rhythm and a compre- 
hension of a wide range of compositions.” 


Cecil Arden on Tour 


On March 9, Cecil Arden of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was heard in Jersey City with Martinelli, The 
audience was composed entirely of Italians so Miss Arden 
sang all her numbers in Italian, and at the close of the 
program gave a little talk, also in Italian, which captivated 
her listeners completely, Her first group consisted of three 


classic numbers—Deh vieni non tardar (Mozart), Star 
Vicino (Salvator Rosa) and La bella Calandrina (Jomelli). 
For her second group she sang three serenatas composed by 


her teacher, Maestro Buzzi-Peccia—Mal D’amore (in Nea- 
politan) La Colombetta (in Venetian dialect) and La 
Morenita (in Spanish). 

Miss Arden has left for a group of concerts in the West 
and will return in time to sing in Allentown, Pa., on April 
3. She will then go West again, singing in Madison, Wis. 
Decatur, lll, and several points South, 

On all her programs Miss Arden is featuring Carmen's 
Dream, which has been especially arranged for her Hd 
Buzzi-Peccia. This number Miss Arden does in Spanis 
costuine, 


Dux “Shows Herself a Consummate Artist” 
Claire Dux scored a great success when she appeared as 


soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra 
Hall on February 29. Edward Moore, in the Chicago Tri- 
bune, stated that “In all cases Miss Dux’s performance was 
superb, " According to Eugene Stinson, in the Daily Journal, 


“In all her music she showed herself a consummate musi- 
cian, with a voice of impulsive and sparkling beauty and 
with a keen sense of the differing qualities of her texts,” 
“She made a fine success in the four numbers of the day’s 
program in which she participated and was recalled many 
times,” such was one of the comments of Maurice Rosenfeld 
in the News. Herman Devries in the American, said that 
“No one can approach nearer the standard of impeccable 
style and tone quality than Miss Dux.” “Miss Dux was in 
excellent voice,” said Karleton Hackett in the Evening Post. 


Long Distance Engagement for Enesco 

Georges Enesco, the Rumanian composer and violinist, 
who sailed recently on the Aquitania, has been engaged for 
the Pittsfield Festival next fall. In order that Mr. Enesco 
may combine this engagement with his regular European 
season, he will be obliged to make a special trip from 
Rumania and return to p tnd immediately after the two 
concerts 

This journey will establish the record in long distance 
engagements, and all honor is due Mrs, Frederic §. Cool- 
idge, who has made it financially possible for Mr. Enesco 
to make the special trip to America and back. Three 
months later, Mr. Enesco will return for his regular season 
in America, making his third consecative season here, and 
at the same time his first transcontinental tour. 


John A, Sleflmena in Musicale 


John A. Hoffmann, the distinguished tenor and teacher 
of singing and repertory on the artist faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a delightful musicale 
at the Hotel Alms, March 9. It is not often that his friends 
and admirers have such a golden opportunity to hear the 
lyric quality of his splendid tenor voice, for devotes the 
greater part of his time to teaching the art of singing which 
he learned under the personal supervision of Clara Baur, 
the founder of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Be- 
sides being a singer who won the unstinted praise of Berlin, 
Paris and London, Mr, Hoffmann is a composer, violinist 
and pianist of ability. es 

His pene on this occasion afforded ample opportunity 
for a large Cincinnati audience to enjoy to the utmost the 
pleasure of hearing again his beautiful voice. Assisting 
artists, also from the Conservatory faculty, who added much 
to the perfection of the ensemble, were George’ Leighton 
and Leo Paalz, accompanists, and Burnet C, Tuthill, who 
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pes the clarinet. Mr. Hoffmann’s choir at the. First 
rotestant St. John’s Church gave a group of choruses in 
i i arguerite Katen- 


which the incidental solos were sung b 3 
ordeman, his pupils. 


brink, Katheryn Reece and Herman 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN MIAMI 


Miami, Fla., March 2—Musical Miami was thrilled with 
the delightful seging of Frieda Hempel, who appeared in 
her Jenny Lind at the White Temple Auditorium, 
February 26. A capacity house greeted her and enthusias- 
tically Bo ga ve each number, The excellent work of 
Coenr: V. Bos, pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist, was 
also appreciated. 

Another artistic treat was the violin recital played by 
Mischa Elman, March 3 at the White Temple Auditorium, 
when the vast audience sat through a long program and then 
demanded more. In response to the insistent applause Mr. 
Elman played several extra numbers. Josef Bonime’s ac- 
companiments were excellent. 

The W. R. C. gave its annual concert at the School 
Auditorium on February 27 in the form of a benefit for the 
G. A. R. Several local performers contributed, and the 
result under the direction of Bertha M. Foster of the Miami 
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Conservatory was excellent. Dorothy Stearns Mayer and 
James R. Caffrey sang several numbers. | Ruth Frisbie 
played two piano solos and Marjorie Rica Burlingham gave 
readings. 

The White Temple Choir presented its annual secular con- 
cert, February 29, to an weno audience. Mrs. Mayer, 
Allen Carr and Joseph Rose took solo parts. Visiting 
soloists were Florence Pauly, pianist; Christine Rogers, 
reader, and Eda Keary Liddle, violinist, with Gertrude 
Baker as organist. Concert and operatic selections were 
sung. The chorus did splendid work under Charles F. Cush- 
man’s direction. 

The Miami Woman's Club provided a musical program 
at the meeting of Februa with Mrs. H. Pierre Bran- 
ning in charge. James ffrey, soloist with Pryor’s 
Band, sang two groups of songs. Laura Van der Lacht, 
also a favorite, gave three Pre Mrs. Branning accom- 

anying both singers. Charlene Stearns of Chicago, who 
is visiting at Clyde Court, layed two violin solos accom- 

nied by Dorothy Smith who later played piano selections. 
The entire program was splendid and the audience appre- 
ciative. 

Several hundred gathered at the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Briggs, the evening of February 29, to enjoy the 
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Mrs. Ralph Polk, president ; 


annual Music Club Party. 
S: LeRoy Smith, vice-pres- 


Katherine Dungan and Mrs, 


idents, received with Mr. and Mrs. Briggs. A program of 
music and dancing was enjoyed. The Music Club Chorus, 
directed by Adelaide Sterling Clark, several numbers. 


Helen, Celia and Elma Kaufman played violin, cello and 
piano numbers, and Leon Handzlik, cornetist with Pryor’s 
ig played several selections accompanied by Mrs. Hand- 
Zui 


The “Y” Singers gave their second concert on February 
21, under the direction of Easton E, Madeira, and afforded 
genuine pleasure. Each number was heartily applauded. 

A lecture-recital was given last week at the Woman's 
Club Auditorium when Marian Rous, pianist, presented a 
program of descriptive music entitled What Next in Music? 

e music pupils of the Convent (St. Catherine) pre- 
sented a worthy program, March 3 at the School Auditor- 
ium, with Sister Vincentia in charge. 

Ruby Showers Baker and Iva Sproul Baker went to 
Palm Beach, February 28, to present a program for the 
Morning Musicale given by Mrs. Seward C. Keary, which 
was greatly enjoyed. 

The Miami Conservatory gave a large reception honor- 
ing its faculty at the Villa d’Este on February 23. In 
the receiving line were Bertha Foster, Elsie Graziani, 
Dewing Woodward, Marjorie Rice Burlingham, Alice 
Maule, Sadie Lindenmeyer, Rachel Lazarus, Edna S. Jamie- 
son and John Rosser, Musical numbers were presented by 
Helen Flanagan, a Martin and Mrs. John W. Gra- 
ham, accompanied by Mme. Graziani. Mrs. Burlingham gave 
several readings. 

A Russ Patterson, teacher of voice and organist of Cal- 
vary Church, New York, is enjoying a vacation at the 
Nautilus Hotel, Miami Beach. 

The Arethusa Waltzes composed by Frederick B. King, 
a Miamian, were played in concert at the Hotel McAllister 
recently and proved popular, 

The Student Music Club enjoyed a program of Indian 
Music at the meeting on March $. Thurlow Lieurance was 
the composer studied. Grace Morgan read a paper on the 
subject followed by a biography of the composer. Interest- 
ing impressions of Indian Music as reiated by Lieurance 
were told by Lottia Lucile Smith, Florence Conklin, Minette 
Thomas and Esther Vandagrift. Musical numbers were 
given by Helen Keeler, Mary Pastorius, Dorothy Wells, 
Marie Garth and Margaret and Louise Ring. Claire June 
Cohen was hostess. Mrs. S. LeRoy Smith, president of the 
Club, accompanied the singers. = Le 8. 


Rudolph Reuter in Europe 

The pianist, Rudolph Reuter, who is to come to America 
for a concert tour during the season 1924-1925, played 
in Rome on March 6 and in Milan shortly after that. Soon 
after a successful series of engagements in Germany he 
went to Prague, Vienna, Salzburg, Innsbruck, and then 
rested for a week in the Tyrolean Alps, enjoying the 
skiing for which this splendid winter-sport place is famous. 
Mr. Reuter has added skiing to his many hobbies and has 
become quite an adept at this rather difficult sport, even 
to taking part in some of the jumping tournaments ar- 
ranged from time to time in the village of St. Anton. 


A Busy Spring for Estelle Wentworth 


Estelle Wentworth, of Washington, D. C., has charge 
of the music in Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. This is 
the church that George Washington attended, and on Feb- 
ruary 24 there was a special service in commemoration of 
his birthday, which occurred February 22. President Cool- 
idge and Mrs. Coolidge were present at this service. Miss 
Wentworth also has charge of the music at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Washington. During Easter week, 
April 13 to 20, an Easter pageant will be given under the 
direction of Miss Wentworth and Albert Parr. They also 
will present Pinafore at this church on May 20 and 21. 


Shea Pupil Successful 


John Albert Carpenter, tenor, sang successfully, on March 
9, at the organ recital in the new Atlantic City High School. 
The teacher of this promising young singer is rge E. 
Shea, to whom the Atlantic City organist, Arthur Scott 
Brook, writes as follows: “Our friend Carpenter carried 
the day in great shape. The audience was very enthusiastic. 
I would thke to have Mr. Carpenter come down again.” 
And Mr. Brook adds: “Whenever you desire an appearance 
for any pupil, you may be sure of my eager codperation.” 


Ethelynde Smith Popular in Mississippi 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has been engaged for a recital 
in Jackson, Miss., for the Chaminade Club, This is the 
soprano’s third engagement in that State within the last 
four months, 
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JERITZA TRIUMPHS 
AS CONCERT SINGER 


First Appearance Here Outside of Opera 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


When Ibsen heard Mme. Grieg sing her 
husband's now world-famed setting of his 
poem “The Swan,"’ he shook hands with 
both of them and muttered the one eloquent 
word “Understood,” 

If Grieg could have been in the Metro- 
politan yesterday afternoon and heard Maria 
Jeritza sing this same glorious song to a 
colorful orchestral accompaniment arranged 
by Josef Stransky himself, he would have 
certainly shaken the hands of both singer and 
director and echoed Ibsen's “Understood.” 

The poetry of ‘The Swan" was laid bare 
as it seldom has been before. Mme. Jeritza 
sang it with beautiful voice and subtle phras- 
ing, and she rose sublimely to the climax 
where the swan, after a lifelong silence, sings 
at last. She used the correct expression 
marks as revealed to this writer by Grieg 
himself and embodied in the Ditson edition 
of his songs. 

It was a rare treat to hear this great song 
sung so emotionally—a treat that will long be 
remembered by those who attended yester- 
day's final concert of the State Symphony 
Orchestra. And there were thousands of 
them, A popular opera could not have brought 
out a more crowded audience, with the stand- 
ing room packed, too. It was Mme. Jeritza's 
first appearance here as a concert singer, but 
it will certainly not be her last. 


NEW YORK WORLD, March 3, 1924. 


The operatic debut of Maria Jeritza is 
now only a memory, but yesterday after- 
noon, in her first concert appearance with 
the State Symphony Orchestra, she relived 
the tumult and shouting of that earlier tri- 
umphant occasion. The Metropolitan was 
packed to the doors with an audience as 
eager and expectant as if for the debut of a 
new singer, heralded by roseate traditions. 
It is not difficult to imagine the psychological 
state of an opera singer when she is bereft 
of the pomp and circumstance of a stage role 
and appears for the first time not as an Disa 
or a Sieglinde but on the solitary merits of 
her own personality. It was a test which this 
singer met nobly, though it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the Jeritza personality is as 
appealing in itself as the many legendary 
roles which she has created, 





N. ¥. TRIBUNE, March 3, 1924 


It was, we believe, Mme, Jeritza's first ap- 
pearance here as a concert singer. The pro- 
gram carried the line, “Only Concert Ap- 
pearance,’ but that seems to us fantastically 
pessimistic. No singer who can fill the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House as soloist at an or- 
chestral concert—and who, incidentally, can 
sing songs as beautifully as Mme. Jeritza 
sang Grieg'’s “The Swan" yesterday after- 
noon—is likely to be heard here in concert 
only once. 


N. Y. TIMES, March 3, 1924 


It is needless to say that her performance 
was the signal for applause loud and pro- 
longed and for floral tributes which made a 
bower of the front of the stage. A singer 
of such comeliness and reputation as a dra- 
matic interpreter would have brought this 
about anyhow at a Sunday afternoon concert 
in the Metropolitan Opera House. But Mme. 
Jeritza sang her aria in admirable style. 
It is not an air that requires the art of the 
songs which came later, but it served her 
excellently for well-delivered passages of sus- 
tained song and dramatic climaxes which she 
brilliantly achieved, 


PHILA. RECORD, March 4, 1924 


JERITZA GREAT HIT 
AT HER SONG RECITAL 


Audience Almost Insatiable in Demands for 
Additional Appearances 


The sensation created by the beautiful 
Viennese soprano, Maria Jeritza, in her ap- 
pearance with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, found reminder in the audience which 
packed the Academy of Music last night on 
the occasion of her first appearance here in 
recital. The enthusiasm which attends a 
Jeritza performance at the opera was be- 
stowed on the singer, who completely 
charmed her audience. 


MONTREAL GAZETTE, March 12, 1924 


JERITZA’S SINGING 
IS GLORIOUS ART 


Largest Audience of Season 
Heard Wonderful Soprano 
at St. Denis Theater 


Maria Jeritza is the possessor of a truly 
great and glorious soprano voice and that was 
the enthusiastic and unanimous verdict last 
night of the largest audience that the St. 
Denis Theater has accommodated this sea- 
son. Now and then one is privileged to ex- 
press with full freedom the sheer joy of lis- 
tening to a marvelous artist, and this is such 
an occasion. 

It was indeed a happy experience to have 
been present at this first appearance of 
Jeritza in Montreal, and, in common with a 
great numoer of others, to have vowed that 
a return visit of this glorious singer will be 
made the occasion of a joyful pilgrimage to 


hear her, no matter what threatens inter- 
ference. 
It may appear extravagant to write of 


being enthraltied, but it was quite true, and 
the statement is made without reservation or 
mental equivocation. Even in those dread- 
fully gloomy arias and excerpts which Jeritza 
placed on her programme, it was quite possi- 
ble to forget all about the subject matter and 
think of warm sunshine, and pleasing vistas 
of romantic countries and other pleasant 
features altogether foreign to the pessimistic 
products of the writers. 

Dozens and dozens of other arias and com- 
positions were thought of that would have 
been preferable—to one at least—instead of 
some of those which were sung, but that does 
appear extremely ungracious when it is not 
meant to be. But Jeritza added to her pro- 
gramme the beautiful dream which Elsa re- 
lates in the first act of “Lohengrin,"’ and 
that was a real delight. Every number Jeritza 
sang was admirable from the opening aria 
from ‘‘Alceste’’ to the added aria from ‘‘Cay- 
alleria Rusticana,”’ which terminated the pro- 
gramme. 

Every note, every action, every word was 
worthy of praise. It is all too seldom that 
visiting artists exhibit such beautiful voices 
unspoiled by any faults. Purity of tone, power 
when necessary, control, clearness of the re- 
cital was due to the fact that every word in 
each language, French, Italian, German and 
English was heard. Jeritza’s English is 
quaint, but charmingly correct. 

Jeritza has a splendid stage presence, and 
is as beautiful as she is gracious and charm- 
ing, making her acknowledgements to the en- 
thusiastic audience by graceful curtseys. 


PHILA. PUBLIC. LEDGER, March 4, 1924, 


MARIA JERITZA GIVES 
WELCOMED RECITAL 


Viennese Soprano Heard for the First Time 
in Concert 


Maria Jeritza sang at the Academy of 
Music last night for the first time in recital. 
She had an audience worthy of her gifts 
that overflowed to the extent of several hun- 
dred on the stage. While Maximilian Rose, 
violinist, was going through harmless and 
unnecessary preliminaries, there reigned an 
air of hushed and thrilled expectancy. Then 
the footlights turned to gold her statuesque 
white figure as she came easily forward to 
the center of the stage with gracious, smil- 
ing nods of greeting. 

Madame Jeritza’s manner was the essence 
of simplicity, because she brought to her 
program the consummate sophistication of 
the singer used to every style of song, and 
the singular spell of personality and art 
which makes the artist and the woman 
fascinating to watch as to hear. Her bows 
of acknowledgment swept to the very floor; 
her gracious, amiable mood was illustrated 
when she turned and sang a special song to 
those seated on the stage. 

In the Dupare air, the ‘‘Gioconda” aria, and 
the final song of Santuzza from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” she sang with intense dramatic 
emphasis and poignant stresses and accents. 
In such songs as those of Debussy, Schumann 
and Brahms, there were the tones of warm, 
soft, intimate appeal in the beautiful lower 
register. 

The rsonality of the singer was insepa- 
rable from what she sang. She held her 
audience in willing submission to her se- 
quence of songs and to the exquisite picture 
she offered while singing them. It is the 
triumph of art to achieve such supreme 
naturalness and simplicity. 

Madame Jeritza before an audience is as 
much at home as she would be receiving 
guests in her Vienna drawing room. She 
left the impress of the singer whose art is 
enriched and fortified by wide backgrounds, 
far horizons and various experience, and it 
is impossible to consider her resourceful tech- 
nic apart from her ardent, generous, amiable 
temperament which shone through the vari- 
ous guises of the company’s idiom. 


FP. L. W. 
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Minna Kaufmann—A Personality 


Portrait painters affirm that their success lies far more 
in psychology than in material representation. One may 
catch the form, shape and color of a face and yet fail to 
show the character of its possessor, and the world’s great 
portrait painters, at least in modern times, have won their 
fame by their power to see beneath the surface and to repre- 
sent on canvas the soul of the sitter rather than the visible 
form 

If that is true of the portrait painter, it is far more true 
of the interviewer. Everybody knows what a difference 
there is between reading a speech, a sermon, an address or 
a lecture, and hearing it, being in the actual presence of the 
speaker when it is delivered, The voice inflection, the atti- 
tude, the magnetism, the force and sincerity of the speaker 
carry through the air but not through pen nor printed type. 

Every writer knows, too, how difficult it is to put into 
words all that one has to say, and how utterly different the 
entire construction of sentences must be, how carefully one 
must avoid misconception and misstatement. And there are 
people, as we all know, whose very silence is im- 


some 
whose personality is felt through some invisible, 


pressive, 
inaudible waves that reach us from the ether, we know not 
how nor why. 

Minna Kaufmann is one of those, and in conversation 
with her one becomes quickly aware of her force, of her 
sincerity, of the fact that she has thought deeply, has pene- 


trated in her studies into the minutest details of her work, 
and has solved many problems that have demanded solution. 
When she speaks of her art, the art of voice, the art of 
singing and teaching, you know instinctively that she is 
speaking from the point of view of what one might call 
passionate science, for no one is more passionate in the 
search and defense of the truth than the true scientist. 

Yet one knows at the same moment that, for Mme. Kauf- 
mann music is not merely a science, not dry nor»cold nor 
lifeless, but something deeply felt, something one must feel 
deeply to interpret successfully, “After all,” she says, “all 
we are trying to do is to give the best that is in us, to im- 
prove the voices of our pupils, to get out of them whatever 
they have in them, to give them whatever they are able to 
absorb.” And when you raise your eyebrows in doubt, she 
adds: “At least, that is what we all ought to be trying to do. 

“True, there are those who have no such aim in view, who 
would be unable to give anything worth while even if they 
sincerely intended to do so. And it is certainly our duty, the 
duty of all those who are genuine, to combat that sort of 
charlatanism. 

“Where should the fight begin but with ourselves? Who 
is to protect American youth—these young talents who have 
reason to believe that they will win success,—who shall pro- 
tect them but those of us who know? Can the government 
do it? Never! The government can never know half the 
truth. The government could never employ experts suffi- 
ciently trained to control the situation properly. 

“Yet, if we do nothing, the government will some day, 
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sooner or later, surely act. When stiidents go to teachers 
whose methods are such that the next step is to the throat 
specialists for the treatment—sometimes of an incurable 
condition—our government cannot forever shut its eyes to 


it. 

“Of course the pupils themselves are often at fault. Some 
teachers think they could be educated to avoid these pitfalls. 
But could they? Could they, do you think, be reached by 
reason? When they are in this feverish state of ambitious 
art-exaltation reason cannot reach them. Their minds are 
closed to everything but promises, delusions. Their eyes 
are fixed on a distant land, a land of imagery, the mysterious 
world of art, of which they know nothing, and of which 
they make for themselves a fabulous picture, 

“And anyone who comes to them when they are in that 
state is sure to make an impression with promises. Useless 
to tell them that, if these teachers were so prominent, prom- 
ises would be unnecessary, they would need no such means 
to keep their studios filled. They rarely want to listen. 

“The most important single feature in music today—in 
America, at least—is truth-telling. It is hard sometimes, 
truly. One hesitates to tell an aspiring pupil, full of hope 
and ambition, that the hopes are vain, the ambition impossi- 
ble to satisfy. Yet it must be done, and it is greatly to the 
benefit of the teacher to do it. 

“The reputation for truth telling gets about and people 

come to the point sooner or later when they want to know 
it. Fortunate are those who come before it is too late. 
Some, many perhaps, do not turn away from the dangerous 
teachers until they begin to discover that something is 
wrong, and by that time irreparable harm may have been 
done. 
“But, of course, there are many who never study with 
any but a sincere, skilled teacher, and their reward is such 
success as they are capable of. Yet even those must be told 
the truth. It is useless, dangerous as well as unkind, to 
hold out false hopes. There are plenty of real talents 
without giving undue encouragement to those whose talents 
do not warrant it. 

“And though I tell the truth, I am not one of those who 
think that there is only one standard in art, that everyone 
must be a headline star or an acknowledged failure. There 
are many steps on the ladder of art, and some who may 
never reach the top are just as useful to themselves and to 
the world as if they did. : 

“Of course, conditions have much to do with our present 
difficulties. It is more difficult today to talk to gx 2 to 
guide them, than it ever was before. The war was followed 
by a sort of letting-down that has been bad for art as it has 
been bad for everything else. Young people have become 
impatient of restraint. ; 

“Even the old idea that it is a wise thing to go abroad to 
get routine has had to be greatly modified. Artistic condi- 
tions in Europe are such that the possibility of getting proper 
routine under proper direction is by no means so certain as 
it used to be. Why, only the other day I had a letter from 
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The San Francisco Examiner, November 16, 1922 
Hilger Sisters Score Triumph in S, F. Premiere 
By REDFERN MASON 

Last night San Francisco made the acquaintance of three young 
musicians who are mistresses of their craft, Elsa Hilger gave us 
“Kol Nidrei” and it rang with a grave passion; she responded to 
encores with Chepin’s E Flat Nocturne. Every phrase had a 
ring of nobility, — 

aria the violinist, gave us the Mendelssohn Concerto. Stirred 

to the depths, she gave us violinistic pyrotechnics calling for a 
transcendent technique. The Trio was played alike conamore and 
with fine art, 

Tt was the ideal combination of independence and inter-depen- 
dence. The players thought individually and worked collectively. 
The result was ensemble playing such as the public is rarely priv- 
noged to listen to. 
1 have not done justice to Greta Hiiger, the pianist. She is 
literally an artist to her finger tips. But she is better than that; 
she is an artist by virtue of soul qualities, 

There is a wholesomeness about their art, a sweetness about 
their relationship that make for the creation of beauty, It was a 
privilege to hear them. 


Chicago Daily Tribune, May 17, 1923 
By EDWARD MOORE 
Elsa Hi played the Hi : 
Chien site tha woul ¢ Hayden Concerto in D major with a tone 














id have made her popular as a soloist with the 
ago Symphony orchestra, and two encores that were quite 








“ HILGER Master Cellist 
“" HMILGER — Solc-Violinist 
*’ HILCER - Piast 


Professor Ot, Sevcik, the world-renowned artist-peda- 
gogue and teacher of Maria Hilger, writes: “The three 
sisters Maria (violin) Greta (piano) and Elsa Hilger 
(cello) are excellent artists, Each is master of her 
instrument. Their solo and ensemble performances show 
maturity of conception and an astonishing degree of high 
art. The three artists deserve warm recommendation.” 
—Prague, May, 1919. 





Maria, the violinist, followed with a brilliant and fully matured 
performance that placed her also among the pleasant memories 
of the season. Greta played no solos, contenting herself with the 
piano parts of trios at the beginning and end of the program, 
and between these as a self-sacrificing and unusually competent 
accompanist, 

The Chicago Evening Post, May 17, 1923 
The Hilger Sisters’ Concert at Kimball Hall 
By KARLETON HACKETT 

They played a Beethoven trio with musical appreciation, imag- 
ination, fovel tone and excellent ensemble. There was no sense 
of personal display, but each one bent her energies to making 
the meaning of the music come out with vigor and clarity. The 
slow movement was played with especial warmth of tone quality 
and delicate adjustment of the parts to the whole. 

Miss Elsa is a remarkably fine cellist. She has grasp of the 
music, a tone of unusual richness, a virtuosa technic and the 
surety which gives repose. Her mind is of a refined texture and 
there is distinction in all that she does. Miss Maria draws a 
vigorous tone from her violin and plays with understanding of 
the music. Miss Greta is a striking personality and plays the piano 
with sympathetic appreciation for her part in the ensemble, 

These young artists deserve special consideration. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce and La Salle Street Journal, 

May 17, 1923. 


Hilger Sisters in Splendid Program 
By PAUL R. MARTIN 











This Trio, with their fine artistry, their splendid sense of musical 
values and their perfection of ensemble, bring us to an understand- 
ing of how much we miss by not hearing more music of this class. 

fe is expressionism in its finest form, and the Misses ba : 

er 


are entitled to high place in the ranks of its exponents. 
appearance at Kimball Hall was their first in Bene 5 They cane 
did achievement 


ractically unheralded, but with @ record of splendid ach 
behind them. They have been heard in the principal music centers 
of Europe and in many cities of the Umited States. 

Young artists these—the oldest of the three sisters can scarcely 
be more than twenty, while the others must be in the neighborh 
of seventeen—but young though they are in years they are mature 
in artistry. ... Th displayed a musicianshin that was truly 
marvelous, playing with a nicety of precision, a regard for inter- 
peaeen and a sureness of tone and touch that brought out every 

auty that lies within this wonderfully woven Beethoven work. 

The same is true of Elsa, who is a complete mistress of the 
cello. Her double stop playing, her harmonics and her open tones 
are all stam with a purity which comes only from perfect 
technic, and in the Haydn Concerto in D major, which she offered 
as a solo, she held her audience spell-bound. Maria played the 
OS ee ee Sa ies cer ceenik Senet Gre 

ut in ing of t one cann Ty Greta, 
who has psecmes the task of accompanist for the cdbolets and 
pianist of the trio, but whose work in this capacity is so eg 
ng 


in 
that did not a solo . Her 
touched wit fire and it hes a ~ for which may Fi ms art! 
have striven but few have attained. It is strong and virile when it 


should be, and as polished as a well-cut 
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Marie Lehmann describing a performance of Tannhaiiser 
heard at the Berlin opera by Lilli Lehmann, where one of 
the leading singers had to be given her note by the violin 


at her every entrance. 
“Can you ine such a thing—in Germany? It means 
a terri of , even over there. And 
there is one thing we have to watch out for especially in 
this country—our tendency to be satisfied if we can only 


fet by. impatience of most students is appalling. 
nex wont to Searn Ss = Single year whet B tock the world's 
greatest talents a number of years to learn. 

“And if the teacher tells them that it will take a long 
time, they immediately say that one is trying to discourage 
them, that one is pessimistic—yes, and worse things than 
that. I am told that this is true in every branch of learning. 
But what can we hope to do wine deroatieaat What 
can either the professional or the amateur expect to accom- 
pe enteet by the route of ing, thorough, complete 
earning, so that every bit of ability they possess is developed 
to its fullest possible extent, to its very limit ? 

“Even then, how many are endowed with the natural 
gifts, the voice, the musicianship, the personality, the mag- 
netism, to get where they expect to get, to satisfy their 
utmost ambition? 

“America is full—full!—of real talents and real voices. 
The best voices and the best intelligence are here. All that 
we need to reach the very top of the musical world is the 
spirit of sustained, persistent endeavor. That is what I am 
striving for. That is what every sincere American educator 
is striving for. From the most exalted college president to 
the lowliest teacher in the country school there is one cry— 
thor peel gh as 

“And the thoroughness must begin with thoroughly quali- 
fied teachers, teachers who not only know what t ‘e. are 
doing but who also honestly have at heart the best interests 
of their pupils. . . .” 

Minna Kaufmann is a personality. The force of what she 
says—which the writer can only give in very imperfect re- 
production—is doubled by the force, power, magnetic appeal 
of the woman. One knows instinctively that she is giving 
utterance to a confirmed belief, that she is absolutely con- 
vinced of every word that she says, that her passionate de- 
sire is to attain this millenium of high ideals, of lofty aspira- 
tion, of uncompromising pr s towards an.unseen goal, 

, such unfounded faith in the American voice, in 
American musicianship, that it hurts her, is a matter of per- 
sonal destress to her, that any inefficiency of teaching or 
study should come between these endowments and their 
complete realization. What she here says is a message for 
the American student, and the American student will do well 
to pause awhile and listen. For truth is truth, and he who 
shuts his eyes and ears to it is taking the first step towards 
the tragic land of “If only—.” P. 


M. T. N. A. Elects Officers 


Due to the absence of a quorum of the executive com- 
mittee at the annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association at Pittsburgh, December 26, 27, and 28, 
the election of officers for 1924 was not completed, but was 
carried on by correspondence after the delegates had dis- 
persed to their various homes. This has taken time to com- 
pete, but the election is now finished and the following 
results ready for announcement: 

The President for 1924 is Leon R. Maxwell, Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, La.; vice-president, William Benbow, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Donald M. Swarthout, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 
Hartford, Conn.; and editor, Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin 
Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. Three new members of the 
executive committee were elected at Pittsburgh to serve for 
three years, these being Harold L. Butler, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y.; Earl Moore, University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and Ernest Krohn, St. Louis. 
These men take the places made vacant by the expiration 
of the terms of Mr. Rossetter G. Cole, Chicago; George 
C. Gow, Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and Francis L. York, 
Detroit. Counselors elected for the year 1924 as part of 
the executive committee were the following: P. C. Lutkin, 
Evanston, Ill.; Robert G. McCutchan, Greencastle, Ind.; 
Leon R, Maxwell, New Orleans; Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, 
Conn.; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, and Donald M. 
Swarthout, Lawrence, Kan. 

It was deemed best that the 46th annual meeting should be 
held at some point in the Middle West, Kansas City and 
St. Louis being the strongest contenders for the convention. 
St. Louis, backed by the aggressive interest of the Musicians’ 
Guild, went officially on record as pledging 100 members for 
1924 at $4 each to insure the financial success of the 
convention. The Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, as 
well as musical organizations and musical interests of the 
city, have pledged the fullest possible support towards mak- 
ing the next meeting, if possible, a record-breaker in every 


way. 

The exact date for the three days’ session has not been 
fully determined. Suggestion has nm made that the first 
week in December would be worth trying, but the general 
sentiment seems to be for the holiday dates, which this year 
would make the meetings fall on December 29, 30 and 31. 





Laros Wins Success as Conductor 


The Easton Symphony Orchestra, Earle D. Laros, con- 
ductor, gave the third concert of the season at the Orpheum 
Theater, Easton, Pa., on March 7. That the concert was 
a great success was evident from the many expressions of 
appreciation heard at the conclusion of the program and 
also from the praise which red in the Easton dailies 
of March 8. The critic of the Free Press devoted some 
twenty inches of space to his review of the concert, con- 
cluding his remarks as follows: “Mr. Laros, who has done 
monumental work in producing so fine a body of musicians, 
has the sincerest appreciation of the music lovers of the city. 
The musicians who have given so much of their time, 
thought and talent, have the admiration of music lovers. 
The committee that stands firmly in back of the whole move- 
ment has gratitude for its share of the spoils.” According 
to the Easton Express : “Mr. Laros has given very generously 
of his time and talent to the orchestra. His painstaking 
care in developing out of a group of non-professionals an 
orchestra worthy to bear the name, and his excellent mu- 
sical taste have made an ization that the community 
may be proud of and that, r still, is musically a real 
achievement.” Mr. Laros is well known for his accom- 
plishments as a concert pianist, 
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Another Sensational Success for 
DORSEY 


WHITTINGION 


Aeolian Hall Recital, March 14, 1924 


“A pianist whose grasp of the keyboard is matched by artistic comprehension of its music.”—N. Y. 


Times. 


Whittington Fingers Beetho- 
ven with Fury. Pianist’s Son- 
ata Appassionata at Aeolian 
Hall a Striking Performance. 





“Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata 
seemed to realize its title last night 
under the fingers of Dorsey Whit- 
tington, who disclosed a rich endow- 
ment of temperament. It had a strik- 
ing performance, one of pent-up 
emotion, ‘storm and stress,’ outbursts 
of fury, passionate rushes and periods 
of comparative calm. Mr. Whitting- 
ton opened with a Scarlatti Sonata 
and a Schubert Impromptu where 
his technic was at its best, with runs 
of rippling fluency. The A flat Bal- 
lade was played with force and ex- 
pression. With a good sized and 
cordial audience Mr. Whittington 
was called on for seven encores. It 
was an interesting recital.”—F. C. 
Perkins in Tribune. 


“Dorsey Whittington, who played 
before a very large and enthusiastic audience in Aeolian 
Hall, is remembered from his previous appearances as an 
artist of sincere feeling and temperament who invariably 
plays in an interesting manner whatever he undertakes. He 
appreciates the subtler moods of a composition and, in the 
Beethoven Sonata Appassionata, for example, he is able to 
reach the pith of the composition and carry his audience 
along with him. His is an incisive style; his tone is good, his 
management of dynamics skillful and the outline and form 
of every piece is one seldom blurred.”—Frank Warren in 
Evening World. 


“Whittington’s performance again showed much ability in 
the mechanics of his art, together with musicianship and 
poetic taste. His reading of Beethoven showed a deep con- 
cern for the composer’s intent and was tinged throughout 
with emotional power and poetical coloring. A large audi- 
ence enjoyed the recital.”—Sara Dunn in Herald. 


“Whittington is evidently not a musician to be classed with 
the many who make appearances for purposes unknown. 
Through his playing runs a warm stream of romanticism. 
To the Sonata he appended some program notes which should 
attest the poetic temperament behind his performance. 
There was a capacity audience and seven encores were given 
at the end of the program.”—Edward Cushing in Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





“This young pianist is one of our 
most remarkable and _ important 
artists. His interpretations are from 
the heart and the mind. His tone is 
mellow and full of warmth, finely 
shaded and colorful. He avoids 
technical display. His Chopin play- 
ing was most excellent and at times 
marvelous. Aeolian Hall was entire- 
ly filled and the tide of enthusiasm 
ran high.”—M. Halperson in Staats- 
Zeitung. 


“In March, almost exactly a year 
ago, Dorsey Whittington gave his 
first New York recital. He was a 
very young and utterly unknown 
pianist and his engagement came at 
the close of a strenuous season, but 
his first number aroused the hope 
that springs eternal in the critic’s 
breast, even in March after a deluge 
of dreary debuts. Last night he re- 
turned to Aeolian Hall with a tone 
and technic which has improved im- 
measurably in breadth and volume. 
He is a musician whose work is col- 
ored with the ardor and poetry of. youth. Whittington has 
passed far beyond the vague implications of ‘promising’ in 
his second recital.”-—Allison Smith in World. 


“Whittington has much to say at the keyboard that is delight- 
ful. Many of the lighter phrases were presented with exquis- 
ite delicacy. The Berceuse was played with the greatest 
smoothness and refinement,—the runs rippled delightfully— 
the tender melancholy of the music was never lost. It was ex- 
cellent playing. Whittington is a pianist of many promising 
qualities not the least of which is his sane, serious musician- 
ship.”—Paul Morris in The Sun. 


“At Aeolian Hall Whittington played to a sizable and en- 
thusiastic audience. His tone is mellow and he plays with 
feeling, sincerity and a sense of form.” —H. T. Finck in Post. 


“Whittington has an agreeable touch and a fine feeling for 
nuance. One noted richly sounded chords and shading per- 
fectly controlled. He is a pianist of unusual promise, a fact 
of which a large audience took generous cognizance.’’— Pitts 
Sanborn in T'elegram and Mail. 


“Whittington renewed the favorable impression made at his 
debut. His art is essentially refined and scholarly, his technic 
fluent and accurate and his interpretations are imbued with 
poetry and style.”—-Grena Bennett in American. 


Season 1924-25 Now Booking 


MANAGEMENT OF DORSEY WHITTINGTON, 27 WEST 76TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Personal Representative: MARY H. FLINT, 344 W. 85th St, N. Y. C. 


Baldwin Piano 


De Luxe Welte-Mignon Records 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 











WHAT SCHOOL MUSIC CAN DO 


A Line of Reasoning Which Is Practical and Can Be Accomplished 


Much has been said for and against the value of music 
teaching in the schools. First, it is the greatest co-ordinating 
factor in education; second, it is an unnecessary fad and 
hould be dispensed with. Educators on one side argue in 
favor of more music in the schools; others argue against it, 
K.x-President Charles Eliot, of Harvard, places music teach- 
ing in the front rank of general education. We hold back 
(with professional shame) the names of educators who have 
tricken music from the list of subjects worthy of consid- 
eration 

Educators (pedagogues, people call them) are not as a 
ile tolerant or even generous in their opinions of one an- 
other. They argue pro and con over trivial self opinions, 
ind oftentimes fiddle while Rome burns, In many cases 
they value educational measurements more than they do the 
child. Little consideration is given to the development of 
the individual after he leaves school, but too much is trifled 
about him while he is sitting at the school desk. 

Lack or CULTURAL KNowLepce HARMFUL, 

During a recent criminal trial, where four young men, all 
under the age of twenty-five, were convicted of murder in 
the first degree, the presiding judge in pronouncing sentence 
of death stressed the fact that the number of criminals 
scarcely over twenty-one clearly indicated the necessity for 
the maintenance of boys’ clubs, where young men could 
gather under the proper guidance of good, solid, trustworthy 
men of business experience who could and would guide boys 
and save them from pursuits which only lead in the end to 
the destruction of society as well as themselves. 

The love, or rather appreciation, of music is not alone in- 
tellectual. It is, with most people, largely an emotionai re- 
action, and wise educators, realizing this, insist upon the 
proper study of music as a necessary part of any intellectual 
equipment. The average boy delights in singing, even though 
he bashfully conceals this desire during the period of ado- 
lescence, To encourage this desire it is necessary to give 
him music which has an emotional appeal. Thonughtless 
teachers are apt to place too much insistence on the neces- 
sity for a reading knowledge which is easily accomplished 
under pedagogical duress but has no lasting qualities. 

The age of adolescence is the age of romance, With some 
children it takes on the color of sentiment; with others, the 
spirit of adventure, With another class it resorts to vicious- 
ness and the attendant evils. Whatever form it takes, the 
romance is there, and music selected to be sung, played or 
listened to during this period of the developing child should 
he music which controls and centers emotion—not that which 
dissipates it. 

The present age is not an easy one for those whose sacred 
duty calls them to direct the education of children. How 
dificult it is to know what to do! 

Tue Work or THE SCHOOL. 

We are told that the school has a definite mission to per- 
form; namely, to prepare the future citizen for his place in 
the community. We also know that a citizen who loves 
music is not a dangerous citizen. What better mission can 
the school perform than to give each child an abundant 
knowledge of good music, in order that the child may use his 
hours of recreation the better? . 

Criminologists tell us that for the most part crime is the 
outcome of idleness—looking for trouble, in other words, is 
the keynote, and invariably the weakling finds it. 

The wise schools of today are encouraging the teaching of 
more music and music of a better kind as an offset to the 
killing grind of academic education. Unfortunately, many 
children dislike school largely because they cannot stand the 
strain of drill and the mental application necessary. They 
must relax during this period, and music, physical training 
(not too rigid nor organized), and drawing (manual train- 
ing), are indispensable aids to success. 

The child who does not go through high school loses a lot 
of the finer associations which are possible for him to attain, 
although many of the pupils who do go abuse the privilege 
and get little out of it. Music in all its forms is the big fea- 
ture of education during adolescence. Exercise cures the 
body and music nourishes the soul—the main purpose of 
cultural development. Criminals lack the power to react to 


tenderness and music tends to train them strongly in this 
direction. 

What then is the main function of school music? First, 
to soften the hardening tendencies of all humans toward the 
practical things of life; second, to teach them emotional 
tenderness, and, third, to live a normal life, colored by the 
finer touches of thought which make for a full sense of duty 
toward humanity. The mistake is often made of trying to 
teach pupils too much about music. Give children what they 
can tiecuet what we often think they should have! 





Freemantel Sings Beethoven for D. A. R. 

Frederic Freemantel, the English tenor, who is specializ- 
ing in recitals of Beethoven songs, recently gave one of his 
Beethoven programs for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution at New Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. Freemantel, in his 
entertaining explanatory remarks, provided an interesting 
afternoon by associating the parallel American history with 
the Beethoven period of 1800-1822. Expressions of delight 
and surprise were forthcoming when the melodiousness of 
the songs was made so apparent by the tenor. The D. A. R. 
being strong advocates of singing in the English, they were 
especially glad that the entire program was sung in that 
language. One of the ladies present, in speaking to Free- 
mantel’s personal representative, said: “Please have your 
manager get in touch with me. I want Freemantel and 
this recital in our city, and as I do the booking for artists 
I want to be sure that he is our first attraction for next 
season. It is one of the most interesting and enjoyable 
recitals that I have ever listened to, and his clever and enter- 
taining talk between songs is very enlightening and indicates 
that he must have made a very extensive study of the 
material and done much research work.” Freemantel is 
under the exclusive management of Daniel Mayer and is 
being booked extensively in these unique Beethoven recitals 
for the season 1924-1925. In commenting on his research 
work, Freemantel said; “I found many interesting things 
about the8e small compositions of Beethoven which I explain 
during my recitals. Beginning with my first song, Flame- 
colour (Feuerfarb’), I find that the song was written ex- 
pressly for a lady in whom Beethoven at that time was 
greatly interested. Beethoven later wrote a new postlude 
for this song, but it was never used. It is found, however, 
among the Motivi for the octet and trio of C minor. This 
is one of the many instances when the theme or melody of 
one of these songs has been used by Beethoven in his greater 
works. A phrase from ‘Thayer’ is very true of these songs 
—‘abounding in melodies of profound depth of expression 
of such heavenly serenity of repose and of such divine 
beauty.’ Such are these neglected songs of Beethoven.” 


Chamlee Has Warm Homecoming 


Mario Chamlee had a warm homecoming in Los Angeles, 
where his success, according to a telegram from the local 
manager, was a success that far exceeded our expectations. 
Fourteen encores were given and the ovation that he re- 
ceived surpassed that accorded any artist this season. It 
was a triumph for Chamlee and the recognition on the part 
of the audience of an American artist that has got the high 
priced foreign tenors beat.” 


600 Defy Flood to Hear Galli-Curci 


From Clarksburg, W. Va., comes the interesting bit of 
news that 600 persons went from Fairmont over the lines 
of the Monongahela West Penn Public Service Company 
to attend the recital of Galli-Curci at the former place. 
Some of the gallant 600 started as soon as they had partaken 
of the midday meal and every train during the afternoon 
carried excess passengers eager to arrive on time. The 
major part of the crowd, however, left at six o'clock, eight 
extra cars being attached to the regular train in order to 
accommodate those applying for passage. 

Because of the floods, which covered the highway at four 
points, automobiles and other vehicles were hors de combat, 
the road being submerged and the tracks under five inches 
of water, but no trips were lost on account of the inconven- 
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ience attached to such unfavorable conditions, and the throngs 
were — assembled at the appointed hour to hear the 
recital, 





Cornish School Summer Plans 


Encouraged by the interest taken in past years not only 
by the musical people of Seattle but also by those for several 
hundred miles around, the Cornish School of that city this 
year is redoubling its efforts to bring within the reach of 
advanced students, and especially of teachers, an intensive 
normal course in music and dancing, with a session which 
will run from July 7 to August 30. The teachers this year 
who are being brought from New York and other Eastern 
musical centers include Alexander Sklarewski, well known 
exponent of the piano; Theodore Spiering, noted violinist, 
and Adolph Bolm, ballet master of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
These teachers are capable of placing the all important fin- 
ishing touch upon studies which have already been carried 
so far as to permit of the students themselves becoming 
teachers, A normal school in music, the drama and dancing 
seem to be somewhat a bold departure for the Northwest 
Pacific, but it seems more than probable that the dynamic 
energy of Nellie Cornish, founder and director of the school, 
will be able to make it a notable success. 


Mme. Cahier Introduces Zemlinsky Songs 


Appearing at Town Hall on February 24, as soloist for 
the fourth time this season with the Society of the Friends 
of Music under the direction of Artur Bodanzky, Mme. 
Charles Cahier performed for the first time in this country 
four songs of Alexander von Zemlinsky, the text of whose 
lyrics is taken from poems of Maeterlinck. The program 
included, as well, the Lays of a Traveling Journeyman, of 
Mahler, of whose music Mme. Cahier has repeatedly been 
called the “greatest living interpreter.” 

Lawrence Gilman, in the New York Tribune, praised her 
performance as follows: “Mme. Cahier found for these 
songs precisely the right utterance. She sang them with 
rare depth of understanding, with a full comprehension of 
their style and significance, with irresistible eloquence—an 
eloquence as quiet and measured and intense as the music 
itself. She has done nothing finer in New York than her 
communication of these songs; and she was equally happy 
in her singing of Mahler.” Olin Downes, in the New York 
Times, agreed that “Mme. Cahier sang with the mature 
musicianship and the rich emotional expression which is 
hers.” The Telegram commented: “The soloist was Mme. 
Charles Cahier, whose sincerity, art, and vocal skill made 
the most of Zemlinsky,” and the New York Herald stated: 
“The songs were excellently performed by Mme. Cahier and 
the orchestra and met with warm approval.” 





Marie Mikova Activities 

Marie Mikova was the piano soloist at the Smetana Centen- 
nial concert in Town Hall, New York, on March 9. She 
also appeared at Columbia University February 5. 

Miss Mikova spent an unusually busy winter at her New 
York studio, and, in addition, went to Boston twice per 
month, where she has established a big following of ad- 
vanced piano students. 

On June 4, Miss Mikova will sail for Paris, accompanied 
by several of her artist pupils. While in Europe, Miss 
Mikova will visit Prague and possibly Budapest, and return 
late in October via London to New York. 


Gerald Maas to Concertize Again 
Gerald Maas, cellist, who gave a successful New York 
recital on March 11, again will devote most of his time to 
concertizing next season. For several years this artist 
was a member of the Letz Quartet. He has just signed 
a contract to be under the exclusive management of Annie 
Friedberg for the coming season. 


Flora Adler Active 


On Friday afternoon, March 21, Flora Adler, the young 
harpist who recently gave a successful New York recital 
when she won much favor from the press and public alike 
appeared as soloist at the home o Mrs. P. J. White. 
She entertained a large audience with her delightful and 
artistic playing. 





Mme. Homer on Spring Tour 
Louise Homer is appearing in Schenectady, N. Y., on 
April 8; New Kensington, Pa., April 10; and in Boston, 
Mass., April 13. Mme. Homer maintains a personal popu- 
larity equalled by few other artists, and her voice, according 
to the critics, is sweeter and more beautiful than ever. 
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Following Reviews from New York Dailies 


JOSEF BORISSOFF 


At Town Hall, February 27, 1924 


Well Knotwn Russian Violinist 








Mr. Borissoff played with an even and ingratiat- 
ing tone, clear, adequate technique and distinct finish 
of style-—New York Sun and Globe, Feb. 28, 1924. 


An excellent tone, plenty of fire and clever per- 
formances of his own interesting compositions won 
deserved applause from his audience. Much vibrancy 
and temperament was displayed in Franck’s Sonata. 
Mr. Borissoff’s work was interesting throughout the 
evening.—New York Herald, Feb. 28, 1924. 


Mr. Borissoff has a tone with a thrill, his playing 
has an intensity which commands attention. There 
was vitality and impressiveness. Mr. Borissoff’s own 
works are clever and designed to show his technique 
which is considerable in a brilliant light—New York 
Telegram, Feb. 28, 1924. 


Mr. Borissoff played Franck’s Sonata with tech- 
nical competence and a tone of clear, pleasing quality. 
He unleashed much fire and spirit in his own works, 
his Valse Staccato showing his capacity for dash and 
speed.—New York Tribune, Feb. 28, 1924. 


Borissoff appeared last night at the Town Hall in the double capacity of violinist and composer. His 
skill with fiddle and bow had already made many admirers for him. His ability with the pen added to 
the number.—New York American, Feb. 28, 1924. 


BORISSOFF HEARD IN FINE RECITAL 


This artist of superior standing was heard in recital last night at the Town Hall. Mr. Borissoff 
brought forward fine essentials of musicianship, a dignified interpretation, a tone broad, clear, and 
satisfying in solidity and sureness. Throughout, he kept alive the expressiveness of the haunting theme 
which opens and dominates the sonata, that questioning motive, both wistful and tender, that Cesar 
Franck so exquisitely wrought from the natural intervals of the dominant ninth chord. Mr. Loesser, 
at the piano, upheld his part in a united ensemble, both players rising to the occasion of the brilliant 
fusion of instruments in the canonic finale. 

The reviewer, obliged to be ‘Isewhere, did not hear the Goldmark concerto or a group of six 
compositions by the player, which tollowed. But it is of the reviewer’s previous knowledge that in his 
own pieces, Mr. Borissoff finds a medium for the exhibition of remarkable technique, tonal coloring and 
temperamental freedom.—Brooklyn Standard Union, Feb. 28, 1924. 





Next New York appearance, April 20th, at the Metropolitan Opera House. First appearance next season in October. 
Season 1924.25 now booking. 


MANAGEMENT: HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall, New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





MARCH 17 
Marjorie Meyer 


On the afternoon of March 17, Marjorie Meyer, soprano 
gave a delightful program of songs to a large Aeolian Hall 
audience. Her opening group included Mendelssohn's The 
Garland, two selections of Bliss, and Ah! Willow (com- 
poser unknown). It ended with two Watts’ compositions 
Homer's The White Rose, The Sick Rose by Hadley, an 
Carpenter's Les Silhouettes. In between came the German 
and the French and Russian groups, introducing, for the 
former, works of Beethoven, Schumann and Marx; and for 
the latter, Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, Koechlin, Dalcroze 
and Foudrain. - 

Miss Meyer has a voice of excellent quality and tonal 
beauty, which she used with taste and expressive regard 
for interpretation. Her diction was splendid and she drew 
rounds of applause from the interested audience. What 
the press had to say is undoubted proof of her success, 
the American stating that “she sang works in Russian, Ger- 
man, French and English with considerable taste and 


ability.” 
. Victoria Boshko 


Victoria Boshko is an engaging pianist. She has 
not perhaps as yet quite the depth of an older and more 
experienced pianist to impress strongly with the Appas- 
sionata, with which she began her program at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, but she does charming things 
when it comes to Chopin, the B flat minor scherzo for in- 
stance. There is warmth and color in the melodies of 
the great Pole as they flow from under her fingers. To 
end up with, there was a very mixed group: first the 
Liebeslied of Kreisler’s, arranged back for the piano by 
Rachmaninoff, and delight fully played; then her own 


Ukraine, typical little Russia; a staccato caprice by Vogrich, 
and the fourteenth Hungarian rhapsodie, which was played 
with true brilliance, Miss Boshko had a large and friendly 


audience; there was a great deal of applause, and extra 
numbers and flowers. 


Carl Friedberg and Rudolph Polk 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, and Rudolph Polk, violinist, both 
of whom have been heard in separate recitals here earlier 
this season, combined forces at Town Hall, Monday eve- 
ning, and offered a genuine treat in the Bloch sonata and a 
Beethoven sonata in F major, besides giving individual 
groups. The Bloch sonata is an impressive and distinctly 
individual work, of dramatic conception, Its virility, emo- 
tional power and the composer's excellent feeling for form 
and structure, make it highly interesting. He has unique 
ideas in tone coloring and combinations and uses his ma- 
terial effectively. There are varied moods in this sonata, 
ranging from the mystic slow movement, one of poigeent 
beauty, to the triumphantly joyful beginning of the finale, 
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the conclusion of which is impressive in its sorrowful resig- 
nation and calm. Mr. Fri rg and Mr. Polk gave t 
sonata an enthusiastic, convincing sympathetic per- 
formance, one which, while showing the individual merits 
of the respective artists, had a pleasing unity. Their com- 
lete understanding led to freedom of style and assurance. 
he Beethoven sonata was also given with authority, vigor 
and clarity of outline. : 
Mr. Friedberg played a grou of Schubert numbers—Trois 
Moments Musicaux and do, D major, op. 53—with fire, 
artistic refinement and fluent technic. He has remarkable 
clarity and a pleasing variety of nuance. Each number 
proved an exquisitely clear cut gem. 5 : 
Mr. Polk was heard in Beethoven’s Romance in F major, 
a Haydn-Friedberg Menuet and a Mozart-Kreisler rondo. 
He played all with delightful simplicity and directness, good 
intonation and a pleasing tone. aldemar Liachowsky pro- 
vided admirable accompaniments for this group. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic and called for encores. 


De Pachmann 


“Would that Chopin were alive to hear his works really 
played”—or words to that effect. This is not the opinion of 
the reviewer, but merely Mr. De Pachmann’s comment on 
his evening’s performance. 

This was the third concert of the virtuoso on his present 
“farewell” tour. Carnegie Hall was not packed to capacity 
even though the recital was given under the auspices of the 
Lenox Hill Studio. He was just as amusing as upon 
former occasions, reminding one occasionally of some of 
the prima donnas who skip gaily on and off the stage. 

In many ways these recitals of De Pachmann are extra- 
ordinarily interesting. His technic, his interpretation and 
his real artistry, one cannot fail to recognize and appre- 
ciate. A pianist of his mature years is hardly expected to 
have the vitality and technic which he displays. Despite 
all of his mannerisms and eccentricities, deep down there 
is real art beneath it all. The program was along the same 
lines as upon former occasions. There was the Mozart 
sonata in A major to begin with, and Schubert's Impromptu 
in A flat major, and then came a long list of Chopin, in 
which he excells, followed by Mendelssohn and Brahms. 
Encore after encore was given—the same old scene of half 
the audience rushing down front and the artist indulging in 
much conversation to the evident delight of all. 


MARCH 18 


Bachaus 


Bachaus made his last New York appearance of this 
season, at Aeolian Hall on March 18, giving delight to a 
large audience which treated him to an ovation and treated 
itself to a lot of encores. His program consisted of the 
Brahms rhapsody in B minor, Beethoven’s sonata in E 
major, op. 109, a whole set of Chopin pieces, two poems by 
Sigmund Herzog, two preludes by Jules von Wertheim, 
and pieces by Scriabin, Saint-Saéns and Liszt. 

It would be quite superfluous to enter into a discussion 
of Bachaus’ mastery or to waste words of praise upon an 
artist who has so amply proved his artistry and amazed 
by his technical command. The most surprising thing about 





it, and the thing that calls forth the greatest 
comment, is, as one listener expressed “the 
which he accomplishes the impossible.” i 
never a moment when one feels that Bachaus 
forth any effort, and the result of this relaxation is cer- 
tainly gratifying and adds to the charm of his perform- 


ance. 
Of the new pieces played upon this it is 

too soon to give a Siemal athens’ Gas ceeatd too 

them again. The Von Wertheim music has already been 

commended in these columns in review, and both composers 

are interesting. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez 

Town Hall was practically filled on Tuesday evening, on 
the occasion of Marguerite D’Alvarez’ third recital of the 
season. The audience was most enthusiastic and interrupted 
the singer numerous times during her groups and forced 
her to encore. 

Her program was most interesting. She began with two 
old numbers, one of Handel's and the other of Rameau’s, 
and also a Franck number ,ending with Rachmininoff’s The 
Little Island, sung in English and encored after insistent 
demands for the same number. 

Her Spanish group is a feature of all her programs. She 
has identified herself with her native songs and it would be 
unnatural for her to give a concert without including at 
least four. Her selections were La Maja Dolorosa 
(Grandos), Los Ojos Tapatios (Fuster), Tus Ojillos 
Negros (M. de Falla), and Mira la bien (Pedrell). The 
third group was all Debussy, and she sang the selections 
with beauty of tone and dramatic intensity. After this 
group she encored with an aria from Carmen, which pleased 

er admirers tremendously. The last group included one 
American composer, Deems Taylor. The numbers were 
English, including Bantock, Ireland and Easthope Martin. 
The last offering was the Agnus Dei, with organ and violin. 
The artist was assisted by Ward-Stephens, organist, and 
Bernard Kugel, violinist. 

Mme. D’Alvarez creates a vivid tonal picture, displayin, 
her temperament always yet without marring the voc 
beauty of a number, and this feat of hers pleases her 
admirers greatly, The concert was a thoroughly enjoyable 
one and it must be a great satisfaction to the singer to meet 
with such spontaneous applause and enthusiasm. 


MARCH 19 


Irene Wilder 


Irene Wilder, contralto, with Emil J. Polak at the piano, 
pave a highly enjoyable recital, her music beginning with 

luck and ending with the Americans Kiirsteiner, Shaw and 
Polak. Her vivid brunette personality was set off by a 
gorgeous silver gown, well befitting her dignity of delivery 
and fine poise. olf’s Er Ist’s was so much liked that it 
had to be repeated, and heaps of flowers were handed her 
after Schumann’s In’s Freie. Bruneau’s L’Hereux Vagabond, 
an unusual ‘song, was finely done, quite the best thing on 
the program, and repeated on the insistence of the audi- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MARJORIE MEYER 


SOPRANO 


Triumphs In Recital at Aeolian Hall,N.Y. 
on March 17 


Comments of the press: 





For terms and dates apply to management of 
26 East 63rd St., New York City 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


She sang works in Russian, German, French and English with consider- 
able taste and ability. 


SAID THE HERALD: 


“She demonstrated clearly that she was a musician and possessed 
artistic taste.” 


SAID THE TRIBUNE: 
“Miss Meyer sang with taste and intelligence.” 


SAID THE TIMES: 


“Miss Meyer sang with a pleasing simplicity and sincerity of intention.” 
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The Ritz-Carlton Series of 
Tuesday Morning Concerts 


PAUL LONGONE and ARMAND VECSEY 


Announce a Series of Six Morning Concerts to be given 


In the Ballroom of the 
Hotel Ritz-Carlton 


During December, January, February, 1924-25 


List of Artists will be announced later 





PAUL LONGONE ARMAND VECSEY 


Manager Artistic Director 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 





March 27, 1924 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Tenth Instalment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


Part III 


PHRASE SECTIONS 


On what does melodic beauty depend? Perhaps we can approach an answer 
to that question by asking ourselves another: How long is beauty? How many 
notes are required to give the impression of something having been said? 
Evidently the answers to those questions will shed light upon our subject; for 
if we find that something may be said musically in a note or two we eliminate 
form, and if we find that something may be said without any change of chord, 
then we eliminate harmony. 


And that is exactly what we do find. Examples might be given in great 
number of motives that express something in a single bar; and examples 
might be given without end, by the million million, of motives that express 
nothing in spite of perfect form, perfect harmony, perfect part-writing! Those 
are facts that we have got to face. There is no escape from them. They are 
known to everybody. And it is almost equally well known that a composer of 
tunes who fails to say something in his first phrase will not help himself by 
piling phrase on phrase. And I am personally of the opinion that the same is 
true of the larger forms: a man who cannot write a good tune cannot write a 
good opera, overture, symphony or sonata. 


Let us then, for the moment, at least, dismiss problems of harmony and 
form and see what is left. A few examples will suffice. 


Ex,32 
Beethoven 


BD 








Herbert 











Here we have some real motives, motives by Beethoven, Wagner, Victor 
Herbert, Verdi, Brahms, and the first point that must be examined is this: to 
what extent may harmony actually be eliminated from them? Evidently in 
a, b and e, espéfially in b and e, harmony does not come into consideration. 
In ¢ we have an altered chord on the first beat, in d we have a dissonant note 
in the second bar, in f we have moving parts, and in a there is also a dissonant 
note, the same as in d, though in the former it expresses, apparently, a passing 
dominant, in the latter a dissonant note over the tonic. 


We have, of course, rhythm in every one of these—no one will forget the 
thrill of that opening note in the Trovatore piece, but what would it be with- 
out the supporting rhythm, either actual or in memory?—but what of the 
harmony? What of the passing chords? What of the dissonant notes? And 
what, indeed, of the rhythm itself? 


A comparison of a great many motives seems to point inevitably to two rea- 
sons for all of these things: the first is rhythm; the second is “motion” or 
“progress” (forward moving, expectation). Rhythm includes several distinct 
features within itself. It is, so to speak, multiplied. There is the rhythm 
of the beat, the rhythm of the bar, the rhythm of the phrase-section, the rhythm 
of the entire phrase, of the whole tune. 


As for “motion,” or “progress,” or whatever this element should be called, 
it is just as important as rhythm and far more difficult to grasp (and still more 
difficult to explain). It is that which says to the listener: “There is something 
to come.” 


And one difference between good tunes and poor tunes is the fact that good 
tunes have this expectation-element and satisfy it, poor tunes either lack it or 
fail to satisfy it, 


Of what does it consist, and how is it to be satisfied? Those questions can- 
not be answered all at once. If they could, then everybody would be able to 
write good tunes without further delay. But there are a great number of 
separate elements which enter into the problem. One of them is “continua- 
tion.” It is not sufficient to start a good tune; it must be continued. And 
the continuation must be as good as the beginning. 


A comparison of the continuations of the motives given in Ex. 32f, one by 
Wagner, the other by Brahms, will illustrate this, 


The one is a tune that is played and played—one of the most popular of 
classic selections. The other is a tune that has never taken hold of the public. 
And this difference is felt in the opening bars. The first bar is the same in 
both. In the second bar both composers use the inevitable harmony, the in- 
verted seventh on the second of the scale (see Ex. 30c), and they both resolve 
it into the almost inevitable dominant-tonic, Brahms on G in the third bar, 


Ex. 82d. Kise me again. Victor Herbert. Copyright M. Witmark Sons. Used by special permission. , 


Wagner on the same G in the fourth bar. With a bar difference the general 
trend is the same—downwards towards G. There is even, in the first two bars, 
a similarity of both rhythm and direction. 


Ex. 33 
Wagner - Prize Song 
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Difference Between Good and Bad 


What, then, is the difference? It lies in the elements of, first, force of 
rhythm; second, “expectation.” The dissonant note, E, at the beginning of 
the second bar in the Wagner example, is in both regards stronger than the D 
of the harmony in the same place in the Brahms motive; the Brahms tune 
has two notes of the harmony, D-A, followed by two eighth notes, the second 
of the two again a note of the harmony, the same note; while Wagner resolves 
his E to a note of the harmony, D, but continues with dissonant notes, triplets 
faster than eighths, almost sixteenths, which throw a stronger accent on the 
D that follows—(as will be seen later, short notes have a tendency to strengthen 
the subsequent accent)—this D is also a dissonant suspended note, and it 
resolves through several other dissonant notes to a passing dominant. The 
fact is that the harmony as well as the melody of the Wagner example is all 
motion. The parts all glide from one altered chord to another, and the result 
on the tune is a sort of “floating,” a vivid realization of motion. 


This would seem to contradict what was said above as to the unimportance 


_ of varied harmony. But it will be remembered that passing harmonies were 


excepted from that generalization, and that it was explained that passing har- 
monies were often used to strengthen the rhythm. That is a fact that must 
be clearly understood and digested. For, while passing harmonies strengthen 
the rhythm because they are, properly considered, part of the melodic flow, 
basic harmonies have no such mission. 


Consider this a little further and you will see not only that it is a fact, but 
that it is a fact of deep significance, shedding light upon the whole problem 
of tune. Passages of thirds and sixths were in frequent use even in older 
melodies, their effect having been to strengthen the melody by doubling, and 
they constituted a sort of altered harmony, even when the harmony was fully 
expressed in the accompaniment. In other words, if the principle of avoidance, 
the omission of clashing notes, is observed, evident passing chords will result, 
and the suggestion of passing chords is always present where there are several 
parallel melodies. 


The passing chord will not always be stronger. Sometimes the dissonance 
will be stronger. This is certainly the case in the Herbert waltz (Ex. 32d), 
where the B above the tonic chord gives a splendid “floating” effect, expecta- 
tion of something to come, progress, motion. These are all here present in 
unusual degree, and sufficiently explain the success of this beautiful tune. 


But there is more to it than this. Beauty is not explained entirely by motion 
and expectation. There must also be lucidity of bar-rhythms and phrase- 
rhythms,—especially, I think, bar-rhythms. The commonest cause of failure 
in tune writing is ignorance of, or failure to observe, this essential “stopping 
point,” or “comma,” or whatever it is to be called. It is difficult to describe, 
difficult to feel. It is not a matter of phrase and counter-phrase or subsequent 
phrase, but is a sort of pause or cadence that cuts the phrases up into very 
short lengths (phrase section—links in the melodic chain). 


Commas 


This is undoubtedly one of the most important and essential of tune elements. 
It is one of the points that so definitely separates good melody from poor 
melody. In its various forms—for it has various forms—it acts as a sort of 
key to the melody, and, as will be seen later, once established it is capable of 
development without loss of clarity. Indeed, it often appears as if these pauses 
were abandoned altogether once the state of expectancy and rhythm, or the 
melody-formula, is presented. 


Naturally, as this little comma is present in all good melodies, any good 
melody will serve to illustrate it; but as it is, at best, difficult to explain, per- 
haps its simpler and more direct forms had better be selected for its prelimi- 
nary presentation. In Ex. 32a we see how Beethoven uses it in a single bar (or 
two bars, to be exact). The little note at the end of the first bar of this motive 
is the essential note. It gives us a strong—very strong—rhythm, and a suges- ~ 
tion of the passage from tonic to dominant and back again. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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rom Huberman’s Scrap Book 


Extracts from This Season’s Sensational Notices 
6 New York Recitals—5 Orchestral Appearances 


—3 Chicago Recitals 


New York American, Oct. 27, 1923 


Huberman’s Playing of New 
Music Scores at Carnegie 





By GRENA BENNETT 


A large and representative part of New 
York’s music public attended Bronislaw 
Huberman’s violin recital in Carnegie 
Hall last night... . 

Mr. Huberman’s reading was enlight- 
ening and stimulating. His performance 
combined romantic fire with majesty, 
earnestness and a style that was the 

of refi t. 

In the Bach number, Mr. Huberman's 
supple fingers and remarkable bow arm 
achieved a triumph of technic combined 
with a tone that was remarkable for lyr- 
ical beauty and charm. 





New York Herald, November 26, 1923 


He played a familiar and favorite offer- 
ing of his repertoire, the Brahms’ concerto. 
Mr. Huberman’s fine art has been often 
reviewed, but it should be mentioned that 
yesterday he achieved in his vivid con- 
certo a performance not only admirable 
for its technical virtuosity and rhythmical 
charm, but one which yielded a rich treas- 
ure of poetic fervor and tender beauty. 


New York Tribune, November 26, 1923 


Violinist Huberman Gives 
Rare Feeling to Brahms 





Soloists and Philharmonic Orchestra Play 
With a Unity Seldom Found 





Bronislaw Huberman, a violinist who 
has long been known for his sympathetic 
playing of Brahms’ music, was the soloist 
at yesterday afternoon's Philharmonic 
concert at Carnegie Hall, playing the 
Brahms’ concerto in D major. This inter- 
esting composition was given a phenom- 
enai performance in the hands of Mr. 
Huberman. 


New York Sun, December 1, 1923 


A second violin recital was given last 
night by Bronislaw Huberman, who has 
been heard several times recently both 
alone and with orchestra. That New York 
is not yet tired of him was amply proved, 
however, by the great audience that gath- 
ered in Carnegie Hall to listen to his pro- 
gram. This opened with the majestic 
Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, after 
which Siegfried Schultze arose from the 
piano to share the applause, applause that 
was justified from the ¢ritical point of 
view by the intensity and breadth of the 
violinist’s interpretation. 


New York Herald, December 31, 1923 
By W. J. HENDERSON 
Mr. Huberman played the Gétz concerto 
with temperamental emphasis and with 
that great beauty of tone which he gener- 
ally brings to an appearance. 


New York Sun, December 31, 1923 


Rarely has Mr. Huberman shown so 
much poetry as in the slow movement in 
Beethoven's concerto, and he has played 
it more often of late than any violinist in 


the city. Rarely does any executant draw 
so much interest from the cadenza of the 
first movement. On a raw and bleak af- 
ternoon the places reached by this music 
glowed with the palpitant warmth of sum- 
mer and the peaceful satisfaction of Ger- 
man fields. 


New York Tribune, December 1, 1923 


Huberman Recital Marked 
By Technical Brilliance 





Violinist’s Sweep and Dash Win Plaudits 
of Audi at S$ d Appearance 








Bronislaw Huberman was in excellent 
form last night in Carnegie Hall, with a 
large audience to hear the Beethoven 
Kreutzer Sonata. 

Mr. Huberman’s performance was 
marked by technical brilliance, with fire- 
works tossed off at high speed and diffi- 
cult passages taken with the same sweep 
and dash as the rest. His tone seemed 
more consistently clear and smooth than 
five weeks ago, with a singing quality 

“well adapted for an expressive perform- 
ance of the slow movements of the sonata 
and the concerto. He reaped prolonged 
and enthusiastic applause. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, December 1, 1923 


Bronislaw Huberman played in Carnegie 
Hall last night, arousing much enthusiasm. 
The violinist could scarcely have shown to 
better advantage than he did in a pro- 
gram which included the Kreutzer Sonata, 
and the Mendelssohn concerto in B Minor. 
Through brilliant technic Mr, Huberman 
made an unusually strong impression. 
The presto movements were taken with 
breathless speed, yet clearly, and in the 
Mendelssohn concerto the rapid passages 
were brought out with special grace. The 
lovely Andante stirred the audience 
keenly. 


New York Times, December 31, 1923 
By R. ALDRICH 


It is a concerto (Gétz) that was worth 
hearing and that gave pleasure in the 
hearing, especially played with so much 
finish, with such a sort of eager convic- 
tion, with a tone so appropriately sweet 
and seductive, as it was by Mr. Huberman, 

Mr. Huberman’s playing of Beethoven's 
concerto is not unfamiliar. It is a delicately 
poetic reading elegiac rather than robust, 
consistently maintained in this mood and 
on this level throughout and gaining ac- 
ceptance thereby and by the open sincerity 
of the artist's belief in his conception.’ He 
was much applauded by his listeners for 
his performance of both concertos. 


New York American, January 20, 1924 


Bronislaw Huberman, one of the most 
talented violinists now appearing before 
local music lovers, gave his third recital 
in Carnegie Hall last night. Mr. Huber- 
man’s devotion to the best in music and 
the scholarly interpretation of his pro- 
grammes have made for him a particular 
place in the musicians’ Hall of Fame. 
Whether he played the modern measures 
of Franck’s A minor Sonata or the classic 
language of Bach and Beethoven, his read- 
ings were a reflection of the attainments 
and feelings of a great artist. 


New York Times, February 2, 1924 
By H. Cc. COLLES 

Bronislaw Huberman offered an abun- 
dant program of violin music at Carnegie 
Hall last night to an audience which fully 
appreciated the abundance of his 
powers. ... 

Those who take the opposite view, who 
find the virtuoso admirable for the sake of 
the music, had much to be thankful for 
in the first part of the program where Mr. 
Huberman’s finished playing was devoted 
to great musi¢. .. . 

It was delightful to hear him march 
steadily through to the end of the slow 
movement of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
without ever giving way to the sentimental 
relentando. 

Though the fetish of speed rather lim- 
ited his Bach, which consisted of the 
Praeludium, Gavotte, and Menuett from 
the sonata in E, this was perhaps the most 
enjoyable part of Mr. Huberman’s pro- 
gram, because of the decisive rhythm, the 
purity of tone and the firmness of the 
chord passages. It was altogether a most 
stimulating performance. 


Chicago (Iil.) Post, November 21, 1923 


Huberman has great powers as a vio- 
linist. His technical command is remark- 
able; he draws from the instrument a tone 
of warmth and richness when it suits his 
purpose and has a firm grasp of the mean- 
ing of the music. There was a most en- 
thusiastic gathering last evening which 
applauded him insistently after the Men- 
delssohn concert, 

In the Bach chaconne he did his best 
playing. There was a breadth in his con- 
ception of the music which gave point to 
his virtuosity. 


Chicago Evening Post, March 10, 1924 
By K. HACKETT 


Huberman was in a more expansive 
mood yesterday than we have ever heard 
him here and played with a warmth that 
revealed a new side to his art. With Sieg- 
fried Schultze at the piano he gave a read- 
ing of the Cesar Franck sonata for violin 
and piano that was impressive. The broad 
outlines were set forth with a masterful 
force. Both the artists made the structure 
of the music stand out with a vigor that 
was superb. The bone structure of the 
music, if it be permitted so to denominate 
it, was articulated with a firmness that be- 
spoke enduring strength, and yet the outer 
covering had the rich colorings and the 
grace of curve to reveal the beauty. 

In Huberman’s playing there was an 
elasticity of spirit he has never given us 
before. He seemed to be absorbed in the 
music and using his great powers to make 
clear its meaning. There has never been 
any question as to Huberman’'s grasp of 
the music nor of his technical mastery. If 
he plays with the interpretative force and 
tonal beauty of yesterday he will reach the 
great public, 


The Boston Herald, November 9, 1923 


Neutrally enough Mr. Huberman began 
the andante of Beethoven's Kreutzer Son- 
ata. But note by note one could see him 
yield to the power of the music, till at the 
end of the movement he was playing with 
a perfection of style and yet with a glowing 
warmth not every violinist can combine. 
By his ardor, too,‘and his splendid rhythm 
he made the finale so rousing that the au- 
dience would have him and the capable 
pianist, Mr. Siegfried Schultze, back many 


times to bow to noisy applause, So much 
for the power of the best of Beethoven to- 
day when players with blood in their veins 
hear it a living thing. 

From Mr. Huberman, indeed, so alive is 
he, the Bach Chaconne, that bugbear of 
violin recitals, for once seemed the noble 
music its admirers claim it to be. Singers 
who aspire to sing Bach’s florid airs should 
listen to Mr. Huberman play the Chaconne, 
and learn from him. For well! he knows the 
meaning of the grand style. To the dreary 
technical feats which lure most violinists 
to this Chaconne, Mr. Huberman gave the 
emotional significance which Bach must 
surely have had in mind when he wrote 
them. With beautiful tone he played the 
Chaconne, and exquisite finish of phrasing. 
But the warmth it was, it is safe to guess, 
that earned Mr. Huberman four recalls 
after—Bach's Chaconne! If this great vio- 
linist plays in Boston again under more 
favorable conditions, he ought to be sure 
of a larger audience R. R. G. 


Boston (Mass.) Transcript, November 9, 
1923 


Like Caesar in the phrase of Shake- 
spear’s clown, Bronislaw Huberman, vio- 
linist at Jordan Hall last evening, ‘“‘came, 
saw and overcame”... As Mr. Huberman 
“overcame” in these trifles, so always was 
he victorious in those superposed classics 
His technical ease, resource and maturity 
are the servants, ready and sure, of musi- 
clan’s and composer's will. His tone has 
body and warmth, plasticity and glow. 
Firmly supple, it makes play with figures 
and “‘passage-work"’; yet in song it gains 
both ardor and sensibility. Over full gamut 
in sum, runs Mr. Huberman’s voice. Sense 
of rhythm, sense of phrase and. period, of 
beginning, middle and end, both guide and 
spur him. Musically, he perceives and un- 
derstands; musically he asserts and dis- 
criminates; musically he gives speech and 
character to a Bach who wove counter- 
point in a poet's rhapsody; to a Beethoven 
gusty to passion even in a Sonata of varia- 
tions, to a Mendelssohn who would have 
romance also frosted. 


Cincinnati Daily Times 


By THOMAS JAMES KELLY 

The concerto for violin, D major, by 
Tachaikowsky, was the number selected 
to present Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, 
as the solo attraction of the concert. Mr. 
Huberman might be added to the three 
great Russians mentioned above 

Scriabin and Borodini who held the at- 
tention of the audience—so make it four 
if you will. That Mr. Huberman was born 
in Russian Poland is the statement of the 
biographer, and that he held the attention 
of the audience yesterday is known to 
everyone who was present. He was enthu- 
slastically, even vociferously, applauded, 
and after his presentation of the con- 
certo—Mr. Huberman was obliged to bow 
many times, and then graciously to play 
the Andante Sostenuto from Bach's third 
sonata for the violin. Mr. Huberman not 
only aroused the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience, but also, a more difficult task, the 
warmest approbation of the musicians on 
the stage, who voiced their feelings in cor- 
dial “bravos.”” His style has distinction, 
his tone is limpid and lovely, and his tech- 
nic is marked by delicate dexterity and 
when occasion requires it-intrepid cer- 
titude. Mr. Huberman’s playing of the 
second movement of the concerto, the 
Canzonetta, will not soon be forgotten. 





Sailed March 22nd for 5 recitals in Paris—6 in Holland—8 in Italy—8 in Spain—4 in Berlin—8 in 
Austria—3 in Budapest—6 in Czechoslovakia. Returning Nov. 1, 1924 to March 1, 1925. Now booking. 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER HEARD 
WITH THE DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Sunday “Pops” Meet with Usual Success—Last Concert for 
Young People—Gigli Acclaimed—Biggs Plays Bach— 
Grainger Attracts Large Audience—Other News 

Detroit, March 14, 1924.—The fact that Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler appeared as soloist at the first of the eleventh 
pair of subscription concerts given by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, the evening of March 6, at- 
tracted a capacity houSe, Mme. Zeisler was given a warm 
There were many, no doubt, who wondered if in 


welcome 
the intervening years her hands had lost their cunning, but 
all doubt was dispelled as she sped through the difficulties 
of a concerto of Moszkowski. At its close she was recalled 
repeatedly and the audience was not satisfied until three 
encores had been played, 

The orchestral part of the program was unusual in char- 


acter, the symphony being omitted and instead two new 
works given. The program opened with two tonal sketches 
by Delius, On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, and 
Summer Nights on the River. The suite of six numbers by 
Enrico Bossi, composed in honor of Goldini, followed and 
proved most interesting. The serenade gave an opportunity 
to Mr. Lifschey, of the viola section and at its close he had 
to acknowledge prolonged applause. The overture, Sakun- 
tala, by Goldmark, brilliantly closed the orchestral part of 
the program, Mr, Gabrilowitsch conducted. The same 
program was repeated the following evening. 

Sunpay Porucar Concerts. 

The Sunday afternoon concert given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orclicstra at Orchestra Hall, March 2, presented Dr. 
Mark Gunsberg, pianist of Detroit, and Fred §S. Paine, of 
the orchestra, as soloists, Mr. Kolar presented a varied 
program opening with the Entrance of the Bayards, Hal- 
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vorsen, followed by the overture to Mignon. by Thomas. 
Moussorgsky’s Night on Bald Mountain and Borodin’s On 
the Steppes of Asia, with Wagner’s prelude to the third act 
of Tristan and Isolde and The Ride of the Valkyrie were 
the other orchestral offerings. Dr. Gunsberg played the 
Saint-Saéns concerto in'G minor in excellent style, the sec- 


ond movement being ticularly appealing. Mr. Paine 
played the overture to Nicolai’s The Merr Wives of Wind- 
sor on the xylophone and brought down the house. He also 


gave an encore. 

For the concert of March 9, the program was devoted to 
French and Russian composers, wo numbers stood out 
as especially colorful, La Valse by Ravel and eight Russian 
sketches by Liadoff. The ballet music from Henry VIII 
by Saint-Saéns, and Scenes Nageiiere by Massenet were 
the other orchestral numbers. Gustave Kleiner of the violin 
section was the soloist and played the first movement of the 
concerto in D major by Tschaikowsky. He was much ac- 
claimed by the audience. Victor Kolar conducted, 

Last Concert ror YOUNG PEopLE, 

The last concert for young people by the Detroit Sym- 
phony was held in Orchestra Hall the morning of March 1. 
The program was devoted to compositions in free form. 
Edith M. Rhetts recapitulated much that had been said at 
the other concerts and explained each composition. The 
program, conducted by Mr. Kolar, consisted of the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria, Borodin’s On the Steppes of Asia, 
Gillet’s La Lettre de Manon, Liadoff’s Music Box and the 
American Fantasy of Victor Herbert. 

Gicitt at ARENA GARDENS, 

On March 3, Beniamino Gigli, tenor from the Metropoli- 
tan, appeared at Arena Gardens in recital. He opened the 
program with O Paradiso of L’Africaine, and from that time 
the audience was most emphatically his. Double and triple 
encores were the order of the evening. Several arias were 
included in the program together with French and Italian 
songs. The eet O del mio dolce ardor of Gluck, sung with 
charm and restraint, formed a contrast to other selections 
of the program. Helen Hobson, soprano, filled a most diffi- 
cult place admirably. Vito Carnevato was the excellent ac- 
companist of the evening. The concert was one of the Civic 
League series, under the management of Isobel J. Hurst. 

Bacu Recrrat py CLaupe Bices, 

Claude Biggs, English pianist, gave a Bach recital at the 

Woman's City Club, under the auspices of the Musical Art 
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CARLO SABATINI 


Well Received in Boston 


“Mr. Sabatini played the Handel Sonata in D major, 
the Dvorak concerto, a Neapolitan Dance by Scalero, 
the Wilhelmj arrangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria and 
a Hungarian Rhapsody by Hauser. . . . In search of 
a classic to play he wandered as widely afield as Handel, 
finding for reward a charming sonata which other vio- 
linists, in public at all events, neglect. Pursuing novelty 
still further, he remembered the Dvorak concerto, a work 
not often heard today. The Solo part has more 
pasenges for display than real music to present... . . 

he second theme of fhe concerto’s finale he played with 
excellent rhythm, the second theme of the first movement 
with fine singing tone, also the larghetto of the sonata.” 

Boston Herald, March 13, 1924. 


“As his share of the program Mr. Sabatini contributed 
a Sonata of Handel, a concerto of Dvorak and three 
short pieces, Of romantic aspect, Mr, Sabatini plays with 
considerable fervor, and, in cantabile passages, with be- 
coming warmth of expression.” 
Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post, March 13, 1924. 


_ “Sabatini has gained considerable fame in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Vienna. His appearance last evening was his 
first in Boston. He plays with a pleasing lack of affec- 
tation. His legato passages are smoothly sustained and 
have a genuine singing =, 

oston Globe, March 13, 1924. 








MR. SABATINI WILL BE IN AMERICA THE ENTIRE SEASON 1924-25. 
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Club, on March 3. The program proved a delight and 
included French suite, No. 5 in G major, choral prelude, 
Nunfreut Euch Christen Lieben, two preludes, and fugues 
No. 17 in A flat major and No. 3 in C sharp minor, concerto 
in Italian style, two part inventions in F major, two short 
preludes, prelude and fugue in D minor No. 6, prelude and 
fugue No. 16 in G minor and Partita, No. 2, in C minor. 


Percy GRAINGER IN RECITAL. 


On March 13, the Civic League presented Percy Grainger 
in recital at the Arena Gardens. e usual large audience 
gathered and listened with many evidences of appreciation 
to the pianist. He opened with Chopin’s sonata in B minor, 
followed by Bach’s prelude and fugue in C sharp minor, 
Other numbers were sonatas by Scarlatti, a hornpipe of 
Handel arranged by Grainger, Schumann’s symphonic 
etudes, Grieg’s Spring, Grainger’s Country Dance, Delius 
on Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, and Balakirew’s 
Oriental Phantasy, with encores distributed throughout the 
program for good measure. 


Notes. 


Helen Henschel Morris, one of the rising young pianists 
of the city, appeared as soloist at the Sunday noon concert 
at the Capitol Theater. She played one movement of the 
Grieg concerto in A minor making an excellent impression. 
The orchestra conducted by Eduard Werner furnished the 
accompaniment. 

At the eighth morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale, 
March 4, Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto, sang a group 
of songs which included Musical Miniatures by Floy Little 
Bartlett. Hazlett Moore, soprano, Laura Henkel, pianist, 
and the May Leggett Abel String Quartet furnished the re- 
mainder of the program. This was also broadcast from 
the Free Press Station the following week. 

The Detroit Light Opera Company, Marcus Kellerman, 
director, recently presented sucuueldes the Chimes of Nor- 
mandy and The Two Vagabonds. 

Bendetson Netsorg gave a piano recital at Orchestra Hall, 
on March 12, The program included Beethoven's sonata in 
E flat major, a group of Chopin, his own Marche Grotesque 
and a group of Liszt, For encores he played three numbers 
by Chopin—mazurka in C sharp minor, waltz in E minor 
and nocturne in B minor. s. 


Fordham University Glee Club Concert 


Students at Fordham University recently organized a 
large Glee Club under the direction of W. Kenneth Bailey, 
and the first public efforts of the organization were on 
March 16 and 17 in the university auditorium. The club 
was assisted by John Finnegan, who fitted into the occasion 
—it. being a St. Patrick’s Day celebration—by giving a lot 
of Irish songs in the inimitable manner that has made him 
so popular. The glee club also confined its efforts to the 
interpretation of Irish songs, most of them folk songs, 
among which one feels like including Gartlan’s Jaunting 
Car which, though original, has such a pronounced folk song 
character that it seems likely that it will become a folk song 
in time. It was perhaps the best received of any work on 
the program and it deserved this distinction. 

In commending the excellence of the singing by the club 
there is no need to give consideration to its newness. Mr, 
Bailey has trained his singers in such an manner that they 
show sonority, dynamic control and very clear phrasing. 
They sing brightly and with vigor, and Mr. Bailey's inter- 
pretations are musicianly as well as original and interesting. 

Mr. Bailey also showed himself a skilled pianist in the 
accompaniments he played for Mr. Finnegan. There was a 
large audience at both concerts, and there is every reason 
for Fordham University to feel gratified at the result of 
this plunge into the field of music. 





The Five Fingers of Robert Imandt 


Answering the statement made in the rotogravure section 
of the New York (Sunday) Tribune, March 16, that 
Robert Imandt is the world’s only “Two-fingered master 
of the violin,” Mr. Imandt writes the Musica Courter: 

The statement of the New York Tribune has provoked much curi- 
osity among those interested in my work, judging by some letters 
asking me whether I really “played Chaussor’s Poeme and the 
Mythes with only two fingers” at my recent appearances. For those 
showing me their interest and sympathy, I wish to say that it is true 
that I fost the use of two fingers of my left hand as the result of a 
shrapnel wound received at Verdun. It is true that I remained three 
years paralyzed afterwards, but it would be pure invention on my 
part to claim any longer such an unusual title as a “two-fingered 
violinist,”’ for I recovered the full use of my left hand in 1919 under 
the able treatment of the specialists of Fort Sheridan Hospital, 

inois. 

I furthermore refuse any credit for any physical handicap, what- 
soever, 

Thanking you for rer help in making this known, I remain, 

ost cordially yours, 
(Signed) Rozert Imanpr. 


John Charles Thomas and Suzanne Keener in 
Hartford 


John Charles Thomas, the popular baritone, and Suzanne 
Keener appeared at the third Morning Musicale in the ball- 
room of the Bond Hotel at Hartford, Conn., March 21, 
This was Miss Keener’s last concert engagement, as she 
immediately commences rehearsals for the musical comedy, 
Peg of My Dreams. 

John Charles Thomas is to sing at the White House on 
Monday afternoon, March 31, and after that will leave for 
a concert tour. 


Mana-Zucca Compositions Performed 

Hedy Spielter, the young pianist, has been playing Mana- 
Zucca's Southland Zephyrs and Valse Brillante at several 
concerts with much success. Herman Weii, former bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera, sang her Speak to Me at 
his farewell concert a week ago Sunday in Hoboken. Other 
artists who have_performed her works during the past 
week are Joseph Fuchs, Genia Fonariova, Frances Gottlieb, 
Marie de Kyzer and Constance Eberhart. 





Club Enjoys Minnie Tracey’s Address 


Minnie Tracey is in receipt of the following letter from 
the Clifton Music Club of Cincinnati, O., which speaks for 
itself : “The board and members of our club are very grate- 
ful to you for the most delightful talk which you so kindly 
gave us last Friday. It was duly appreciated by all and 


heartily enjoyed by every one present,” 
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Pioneers of Two Piano Recitals 
Fuller Maitland said of them, “Imitators they will find everywhere, but they themselves will be hard 


to match.” 


Have Again Scored Tremendous Success Abroad 


The Misses Sutro, famous 
specialists in what we call a 
double recital, have great 
clarity of tone and rich nu- 
ance of phrasing, which dis- 
tinguished their performance. 
They were given a tremen- 
dous ovation.—Louis Vuilli- 
min—Le Soir, January 14, 
1924. 


Each piano was in itself 
a small orchestra, forming a 
unique means of expression 
in fullness and variety. The 
interest aroused was so great 
that they should be heard 
here frequently. The indi- 
vidual playing of the artists 
is intellectual, musical, and 
in combination forms an ex- 
cellent ensemble.—Jean Bu- 
rand—Le Courier, Paris, 
Feb, 1, 1924. 


The playing of the Misses 
Sutro is harmonious, well 
balanced, of great sonority 
with no hardness of tone, and 
they produce ravishing effects 
rendered even more attractive 
by their consummate phras- 
ing.—Paris Comvoedia, Jan- 
uary 14, 1924. 


The reputation achieved 
by the Sutro Sisters as ex- 
ponents of music for two 
pianos is flattering but not nearly enough so, so far as two piano playing 
is concerned. Their ensemble leaves nothing to be desired, they play 
with a wealth of nuance, finesse in phrasing and shaping their music, 
perfection of feeling and variety of tone-color which is extraordinary. 

—Irving Schwerke—Chicago Tribune, Paris, January 13, 1924. 


The Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro appeared last night at Salle Grard 
as accomplished musicians with not a few triumphs in England and 
America. Of practically the same height, tall with dignified carriage and 


Return Appearance, Paris, March 13, 1924 





perfect poise, they made a 
striking appearance. They 
played in complete unison, 
the two instruments sounding 
as one, Their program was 
well chosen and interesting. 

New York Herald, Paris, 
January 8, 1924, 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro 
y layed to a distinguished and 
delighted audience on Janu- 
ary 7th, and met with in- 
stantaneous success, cries of 
bravo resounding throughout 
the house during the entire 
evening. It is difficult to 
say which of their numbers 
was most appreciated. The 
French composer, Louis 
Vuillimin, remarked that his 
composition was never so 
perfectly rendered.—The As- 
sociated Press, Paris, Janu- 


ary, 1924, 


Fine technique, unerring 
taste and great command of 
dynamic shading to which 
may be added a matchless 
unity, characterize the play- 
ing of Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
—L’Ambrosiano, Milan, Jan 
uary 18, 1924, 


Perfect amalgamation of 
sound and remarkable sure- 
ness and poise characterize 
the playing of the Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro. The audience followed 
the program spell-bound.—/I Popolo D’Italia, Milan, January 18, 1924, 


The Misses Sutro who are specialists in the performance of works 
for two pianos, gave an interesting program, The interest aroused was 
the keener, the literature for two pianos being not so extensive. These 
artists possess that which is most difficult to attain, perfect synchronism 
in execution and remarkable unity of interpretation. The audience ap- 
plauded most enthusiastically—La Sera, Milan, January 18, 1924, 


London Appearances, April 3 and 10, 1924 


2 A Few Tributes from Their Last Appearances in America 
New York 


One would have to go back to that never-to-be-forgotten concert at 
Steinway Hall when Joseffy and Rosenthal played the Saint-Saéns 


Beethoven variations to recall to mind better ensemble playing. 
—N. Y. Herald. 


Apart from the fact that they proved themselves genuine artists in 
their work, they charmed the audience by their grace and comeliness— 
Their playing of Bach’s Concerto in C minor proved that they were 
equal to a judgment based only on their performance. It was a remark- 
able exhibition of ensemble playing, wonderful in its unity, and displaying 
a strength and certainty of touch with a clearness and sympathy that 
were unusual. The Misses Sutro are very charming acquisitions to our 
concert stage—The New York Sun. 

Their playing, as revealed last night, is notable for clearness, smooth- 
ness, delicacy and refinement. It is excellent as ensemble playing, the 
unity of accent and nice adjustment of dynamics being highly praise- 
worthy.—New York Times. 


Most satisfying to the judgment of the judicious was the playing of 


the young women from Baltimore—thoroughly musical in spirit, refined 
in style, unforced and lovely in tone, Their technical skill and sense of 
mutual understanding is phenomenal. Their entertainment 1s not only 
unique, but thoroughly artistic and free from all admixture of claptrap. 
By their modest, unassuming and refined manners, the young ladies win 
their audience before they strike a note and when they do play the reflex 
is shown in their performance—New York Tribune. 

Such absolutely fascinating concerted playing is not often heard. 

—New York Herald. 

Their playing was remarkable for its accuracy, faultless ensemble and 
brilliancy of style. A program of such variety and interest reflected 
credit on the knowledge of these capable pianists—New York American. 

Whenever the Sutro Sisters—Rose and Ottilie—play, then there is 
assured us an artistic pleasure shorn of all frills, frippery, trickery and 
the like—New York Globe. 

Their efforts are more than merely mechanically perfect. 
fact a finished artist—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Each is in 
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ence. At the close of this group she again added an encore, 
La vie Restique, by Deems Taylor. The audience was 
charmed with the Song of the Palanquine Bearers (Shaw), 
and she had to repeat it. Accompanist Polak’s Rest is a 
very poetic selection and was likewise repeated. After her 
last group she sang John Prindle Scott's Romeo in Georgia, 
a delightful number, and another encore, He Loved Me 


So, was added. 
Grace Leslie 

On Wednesday evening, at Town Hall, Grace Leslie, con- 
tralto, gave her first New York recital before a well filled 
house. A program of considerable variety was presented 
in an artistic manner. Her voice is rich in quality, and of 
good range, and she has it always under her command, 
Her interpretations were most artistic and her diction excep- 
tionally clear and distinct. Several repetitions were de- 
manded throughout her program, and after each group the 
audience demanded an encore. Conal O, C. Quirke presided 
at the piano and Frank Stewart Adams accompanied her 
on the organ in Le depart de L’ame (Breton Canticle) and 
Recessional (Foote), adding greatly to the success of the 
recital 





Elenora Grey 


On Wednesday afternoon, at Aeolian Hall, Elenora Grey, 
a young pianist with much talent, gave her first New York 
recital. A program of Beethoven, Chopin, Bach-Tausig, 
Mendelssohn, and Schulz-Evler was presented, in which the 
artist acquitted herself admirably and won many favorable 
notices from the New York press. In her playing, a tone of 
good size and nice quality, and an excellent technic were 
outstanding features. Particular mention should be made 
of Miss Grey’s excellent workmanship in pedaling, as all of 
her numbers were especially clear and distinct. She was 
heartily received by those who had the pleasure of hearing 


this pianist. 


MARCH 20 





New York Philharmonic: Yolanda Méré, 
Soloist 
Schubert's Unfinished symphony was the piece de resist- 
ance at the Thursday evening Carnegie Hall concert, and 
Willem Mengelberg led it with devotion, poetical insight, 
musical resourcefulness. There was a remarkable 
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fluency in the phrasing and the tone quality of the players 
never shone to better advantage. 

Chabrier’s Espana ended the program in a blaze of color 
and an orgy of brilliant orchestral virtuosity. 

Between the two rely orchestral numbers, Yolanda 
Méré performed Tschaikowsky’s G major piano concerto, 
a rather unfamiliar opus, but one to be compared favorably 
with its brother work in B flat minor, even if the latter 
makes an easier surface appeal, and perhaps offers larger 
personal opportunities to the pianist. The G major concerto 
is a highly dignified and most musicianly piece of writing, 
and some competent experts prefer it to the B flat minor 


composition. ; 

Mime. Méré, long recognized here as a pianist of superior 
attainments, was well suited in the Tschaikowsky piece, 
which gave her many chances for the display of her im- 
pressive musical, tonal, and technical talents. She is a 
player with a sweeping dramatic style, when she so desires, 
a 3 in the pages of “Pechaikowsky, such a manner of per- 
formance is most appropriate and stimulative. Mme. Méré 
held her hearers at all times, and finally swept them into a 
notable outburst of enthusiasm as the concerto crashed to 
its close. She was recalled again and again. 


MARCH 21 
New York Trio 


The New York Trio, comprising Clarence Adler, piano; 
Louis Edlin, violin, and Cornelius Oo Vliet, cello, gave its 
second recital this season in Aeolian Hall on Friday evening. 
At the first concert earlier in the season the impression 
made by this excellent organization was not only highly 
satisfactory, but there was also revealed an excellent tonal 
balance despite the fact that its personnel was slightly 
changed. Louis Edlin, the new violinist, who replaced 
Scipione Guidi, has shown himself an artist of high merit, 
and an ensemble player par excellence. The New York 
Trio, as it is now, is on an equal artistic footing as it has 
been since its inception five years ago. 

The novelty of the evening was’ Ernest Bloch’s Three 
Nocturnes played from manuscript (first performance any- 
where). These numbers were especially com for and 
dedicated to the New York Trio. The first (andante) is a 
plaintive selection, and rather restrained. The second (an- 
dante quieto) is a pleasing melody with no penchant to- 
wards modernism, and the third Sermuespone) is a rather 
gay selection, which could easily be called a scherzo. The 
applause following the excellent rendition of these nocturnes 
necessitated repeating the second one, 

Other works performed at this concert were Beethoven’s 
trio in D major, op. 70, No. 1, and Mendelssohn's trio in 
D minor, op. 49. The concert was enjoyed by a very large 
and representative audience. ; 


Bronislaw Huberman 


The farewell recital of this musicianly, warm-toned and 
richly imaginative violinist drew a large evening audience 
to Carnegie Hall, and the popular artist succeeded in arous- 
ing his hearers to a high degree of responsive admiration. 
He was given whole-hearted evidence of the deep favor 
he has won with New York concert goers, 

Huberman’s engaging qualities were in the most welcome 
evidence when he played the B- minor concerto of Saint- 
Saéns, into which he put a deal of lovely tone, facile technic, 
and polished phrasing. His program opened with Brahms’ 
A major sonata, and that he read in lofty and intensely 
musicial feeling. 

A novelty of the evening was Ernest Bloch’s “Pictures 
of Chassidic Life,” a set of three pieces of Hebrew 
melodic atmosphere, and they proved to be attractively 
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made, brightly colored, and convincingly descriptive. They 
do not reflect the ultra-modern aspects of Bloch’s later 
style, but appear rather to be a deliberate harking back to 
an earlier manner of writing. 
MARCH 22 
Ernest Hutcheson 

A large audience of piano students, musicians, amateurs, 
and admirers of Ernest Hutcheson attended his piano re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Hutcheson, who for many 
years has enjoyed the distinction of being one of the 
outstanding interpreters of works by the classical com- 
posers, rendered a program which again gave him oppor- 
tunities to uphold this extraordinary distinction. His playing 
at this recital was full of warmth and understanding. He 
revealed to his listeners at all times the inner meaning of 
each work, which fact made his performance doubly inter- 
esting, enjoyable and comprehensive. His program com- 
rised: Chaconne, Bach-Busoni; prelude, aria and finale, 
ranck; ballade in D minor, opus 10, No. 1 (“Edward”), 
Ballade in G minor, opus 118, No. 3, Intermezzo in B flat, 
opus 76, No, 4, Intermezzo in A flat, opus 76, No. 3, rhapsody 
in G minor, opus 79, No. 2, Jardins sous la pluie, Brahms ; 
La soiree dans granade, Les collines d‘Anacapri, Debussy ; 
Etude in perpetual motion, Alkan; Valse-caprice. “Nacht- | 
falter,” Strauss-Tausig, He was obliged to give six encores. 


Fritz Kreisler 


Fritz Kreisler, at his second New York recital of the 
season, March 22, attracted an audience to Carnegie Hall 
which completely filled every seat in the vast auditorium, 
with standees galore and about 500 seated on the stage. 

It was Kreisler at his best, and this suffices. His rich, 
resonant, and golden tone was strongly in evidence through- 
out the entire program. He opened with Grieg’s C minor 
sonata for piano and violin, in which Carl Lamson shared 
the honors. This was followed by a masterly performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s concerto in D major. His closing group 
comprised the ecitative and Scherzo, (for violin alone), 
Kreisler ; Scherzo, Dittersdorf; Melodie, Gluck, (which had 
to be repeated); Rondino on a theme by Beethoven, 
Kreisler; Chanson Meditation, Cottenet (which was re- 
demanded), and Slavonic Fantasie, Dvorak-Kreisler, to 
which at the close of the concert he added four insistent 
encores, 

MARCH 23 


New York Philharmonic: Levitzki, Soloist 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg con- 
ductor, attracted another large audience on Sunday after- 
noon. The overture to The Bartered Bride, Smetana, 
opened the program, and Dvorak’s symphony No, 5, in E 
minor, From the New World, delightfully presented, was 
the final offering. 

Mischa Levitzki, the soloist, thrilled the audience with 
his masterly playing of Schumann’s concerto in A minor, 
opus 54, giving this with his accustomed artistic finish, 
which will long and pleasantly be remembered by all who 
heard him. He received the applause due an artist of his 
high calibre, and was recalled many times. The orchestra 
supported the soloist admirably. 


The Friends of Music 


As a worthy conclusion to an estimable season the Society 
of the Friends of Music offered Bach’s rarely heard master- 
piece, The Passion of St. John, on the afternoon of March 
23, at the Town Hall. This work was the predecessor of 
the more famous Passion According to St. Matthew and 
underwent several revisions by the composer before reaching 
the form in which it is now given. The text was adopted from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of the spel of 
St. John, though slight references are introduced significant 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew. In addition there are arias, 
choruses and chorals, which in several cases utilize the poems 
of Brockes. 

The orchestration remains undeviated from the com- 
poser’s version, with the exception of the substitution of 
cellos for the viola d’amore and cembalo for the lute. 
There was necessarily an amount of harmless curtailing 
by Artur Bodanzky, who conducted the presentation, in 
the length of the score which was of course written for the 
three hours of Good Friday worship. Even so, more 
than two hours were required for its completion. 

In the rendition of this earlier work of the master, as 
much may be said of the performers as the performance. 
Into the capable hands of George Meader fell the narrative 
by the Evangelist; Carl Schlegel rendered the words of 
Jesus with tenderness and feeling, while Gustav Schutzen- 
dorf had less to do but did it well. Mme. Charles Cahier 
was naturally an undisputed asset to the performance, and 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s lovely voice accorded ample justice to 
the various soprano roles, The chorus was splendid, and 
evidenced most careful training, while the playing of the 
Metropolitan orchestra was in keeping with the high degree 
of excellence. 

The audience showed its deep apreciation of the whole 
and acclaimed the rendition with a heartiness worthy of the 
large number present. 


The Sunday Symphony Society 
The first concert given by the Sunday Symphony Society, 
Inc., under the ral direction of Josiah Zuro, who also 
conducted, was held at the Criterion Theater on Sunday at 
noon. This new organization plans to give concerts every 
Sunday at this hour, free to the public, and if the first 
one is an example of what is to follow, it is safe to say 
that Mr. Zuro’s idea is destined to be a tremendous success. 
The Criterion Theater was packed to capacity, with an 
overflow estimated at several hundred persons for the 
inaugural day. The orchestra is a volunteer organization 
of musicians, and each Sunday some distinguished speaker 
will talk for fifteen or twenty minutes on religion and art. 

These impromptu addresses will be nonsectarian. 
The first program began with a choral by Roder and one 
movement from the concerto in A minor, Vivaldi, arranged 
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by Sam Franko, and played by Hugo Mariani, violin; 
Samuel Zimbalist, viola, and Livio Mannucci, cello, The 
third number of this group was the Euryanthe overture 
(Weber). The speaker for the occasion was Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, who told the large audience the purpose 
of the Sunday service, addressing the audience for twent 
minutes. The third number was the Symphony in C 
(Schubert), two movements. The soloist for the occasion 
was Mme. Marguerite D’Alvarez, who sang Bizet’s Agnus 
Dei, The four Pittoresques Scenes (Massenet) ended the 
program. 

ext Sunday the orchestra will also contribute several 
selections and Anne Roselle is announced as the soloist, 
These concerts have started auspiciously and will doubtless 
prove another achievement for Josiah Zuro, who has long 
been identified with the best of music in New York City. 


League of Composers 

To be frank, it was not a very profitable evening that 
one spent last Sunday with the League of Composers at 
the Klaw Theater. Too much of this modern music sounds, 
to speak vulgarly, as if the composer were “kidding” the 
listener, and that was the kind of program presented on 
Sunday evening. Even Stravinsky sounded that way, which 
is rarely true of him. 

To speak of the best first, there was a string quartet by 
Alexander Tansman, a‘young Pole, which showed decided 
symptoms of talent. It was distinctly modern in treatment, 
but at the same time had an idea or two in it. The Lenox 
Quartet played it excellently. Later on there was the third 
piano sonata by Nicolas Miascovsky, on which the same 
comment may be offered as on the Tansman quartet. The 
brilliant pianism of Nadia Reisenberg perhaps made it 
sound even better than it is. 

But for the other items, not so much can be said. There 
were two songs by Franco Alfano, with text by Tagore, 
which drifted about. And there were also two songs by 
Vincenzo Tommasini, which also drifted about. Théy were 
all four sung correctly enough by Lucilla de Vescovi, with 
Leroy Shields providing musicianly accompaniments. 

One of the principal numbers of the evening was the 
first American performance of Rhapsodie Negre, by Francis 
Poulenc. This had five short sections, Prelude, Rondo, 
Honoloulou, Pastorale and Final, and was performed by 
an orchestra made up of string quartet, flute, clarinet and 
piano, aided and abetted in’ two numbers by <a baritone, 
who sang something about Honolulu. Boris Saslavsky 
was the baritone. The difference between Mr. Saslavsky 
and the audience was that he did not laugh until he had 
finished singing, while the audience laughed all the way 
through—not at him, for he sang very well indeed, but at 
the music. And that is all the Poulenc trash is worth—a 
laugh, and a shrug of the shoulders. 

Stravinsky’s contribution was L’Histoire du Soldat (first 
performance in America). As originally written it was 
accompanied by a pantomine with the Soldier, the Devil 
and a Princess as the principal characters. Perhaps when 
the eye is busy as well as the ear, the thinness both of 
Stravinsky’s inspiration and his orchestra are less notice- 
able. Even his genius cannot make a group of instruments 
consisting of one violin, one clarinet, one bassoon, one 
cornet, one trombone, and a bunch of drums sound like 
anything more than a poor jazz orchestra runing through 
their parts while waiting for a tardy pianist and saxophone 
player to turn up for rehearsal. There is plenty of in- 
genuity, of course, but it is a far cry from such a score 
as the Sacre du Printemps to this anaemic effort. Stravin- 
sky at his best can attain striking results with the employ- 
ment of limited means, witness his Renard; but in 
L’Histoire du Soldat he has worked with formulas instead 
of ideas. 

Georgette Leblanc 

It was a good sized, distinguished audience that greeted 
Georgette Leblanc at the Booth Theater on Sunday evening, 
and gave her an enthusiastic reception throughout the inter- 
esting program. It may also be said, first of all, that the 
charming French woman and artist enjoyed a splendid suc- 
cess. She had much to give her audience and much was 
* duly received. Although Mme. Leblanc is better known as 
an actress—and she scored the biggest moment of her suc- 
cess in her dramatic and, then, vocal version on Pelleas et 
Melisande—she is also a skilled singer. It must be said 
that the voice is not a great one, but it is agreeable, service- 
able and colorful, and her handling of it is so skilful and 
clever that she is able to achieve remarkable effects. There 
are, to be sure, some mellow and rich low notes and again 
some finely spun upper ones, but it is her interpretative gifts 
—rare, indeed !—that bring out the voice to its fullest. 

Before her songs, Mme. Leblanc gave her listeners an 
English version of the text, and her naive and broken 
method of speech charmed the audience exceedingly. Her 
first group consisted of Le Bestiare (six poems of Guillaume 
Apollinaire), Francis Poulenc, Lamentation (Poemes Juifs), 
Chanson ancienne, Casella, and Chansons Espagnoles, De 
Falla. The Pelleas et Melisande versions were given with 
depth of feeling, Mme. Leblanc giving both parts effectively. 
She was enthusiastically acclaimed and presented with a 
bunch of American Beauties tied with her native colors, 
The last group included L’Adieu by Honneger, Le petite pie 
by Stravinsky, and two numbers by Antheil, one of which 
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was most unique—A Jazz. Mme, Leblanc is always an artist 
and she is worth seeing and hearing. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, added to the pleasure of the 
audience through his fine renditions of numbers by Cui and 
Glazounoff. He played really beautifully and was cordially 
received. . 


New York Symphony: Nadia Reisenberg and 
Marcel Grandjany, Soloists 


At the Sunday afternoon concert of the New York Sym- 
phony at Aeolian Hall, March 23, a large audience enjoyed 
the excellent program offered. The Cesar Franck sym- 
phony, in D minor, was impressively rendered, Conductor 
Damrosch catching the spirit of it and giving an inspired 
reading. At the close of the finale the audience burst into 
enthusiastic applause and recalled Mr. Damrosch several 
times. A graceful but rather plaintive Pavane by Fauré 
was delightfully given and made an irresistible appeal. 

Monsieur Grandjany was heard in Variations Plaisantes, 
for harp and orchestra, by Roger-Ducasse. Grandjany, who 
was heard here in a successful harp recital earlier in the 
season, again proved his mastery of the instrument. He 
gave an artistic performance, but unfortunately Roger- 
Ducasse had made the orchestra part rather heavy so that 
it somewhat overbalanced the harp part. Grandjany played, 
however, with skill and finesse. 

Miss Reisenberg offered the Rimsky-Korsakoff piano 
concerto, composed in 1882, but it is said that available 
records have failed to note any previous performance of 
this work in New York. Miss Reisenberg, a young pianist 
of pronounced talent, rendered it with power, imagination 
and _ brilliancy. ; 
parts, Chopin. This young artist’s assurance, ease of exe- 
cution, clarity of tone and modesty of manner won her 
hearty applause and recalls. 2 x 

A stirring Marche Americaine, by Widor, the score of 
which was sent to Mr. Damrosch a few weeks ago, and 
which is also dedicated to him, was played with zest and 
was a rousing finale to the concert. 





Blind Men’s Benefit Concert 


An enjoyable concert was given at Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of March 22 by Ellen Buckley, soprano ; Jackson 
Kinsey, bass-baritone ; Anna Pinto, harpist ; Bruce Simonds, 
pianist; Theodore Strong, organist, and Edward Hart, ac- 
companist. Each of these artists was heard in two groups 
of numbers, with the exception of Theodore Strong, or- 
ganist, who opened the program with an artistic rendition 
of Ralph Kinder’s Festival Jubilate, and Anna Pinto, who 
played three harp numbers with great dexterity and evi- 


In. parts it resembled Liszt, and in other . 


denced a thorough understanding of her instrument. Mr. 
Kinsey, of fine stage presence and the possessor of a rich 
and resonant voice, gave pleasure in three songs by Augusta 
Holmes and numbers by John Ireland, Cecil Forsyth and 
Michael Head. Of Ellen Buckley's contributions to the 
program, the audience appeared to like best Strauss’ Voce 
de Primavera, in which the soprano displayed her ability 
in the singing of florid passages. Mr. Simonds, a sterling 
young American pianist, played with sincerity of purpose 
and fine musicianship numbers by Schubert-Liszt, Debussy, 
Bax and Brahms. A group of Chopin also was listed for 
Mr. Simonds, and in this music he revealed great poetic 
gifts. The program was concluded with the George Hen- 
schel’s Venetian Boat Song, sung by Miss Buckley and 
Mr. Kinsey. Edward Hart furnished excellent accompani- 
ments for both of these artists. This event was the annual 
benefit concert of the Blind Men's Improvement Club of 
New York, 


Music Optimists Give Final Concert 


The thirty-fifth concert of the American Music Optimists 
closed the season of meetings of this organization with 
a fine variety of modern numbers, new and familiar. 
William Lockwood, violinist, accompanied by Helen 
Manning at the piano, opened the program with four 
selections of Pilzer, Burleigh, Grasse, and the concluding 
number, a Spanish dance, which he wrote himself, Dorothea 
Edwards, contralto, gave two groups, including Edwards’ 
Where Is the Dawn (with the composer at the piano), 
Mana-Zucea’s I Love Life, and the well known Negro 
spirituals of Burleigh—Go Down Moses and I Want. to Be 
Ready. Frances Sebel, soprano, also offered a double group, 
including works of Mana-Zucca, Watts, Polak (who was 
the official accompanist of the evening), Curran, Strickland 
and Spink. She gave as an encore Mana-Zucca’s The Cry 
of the Woman, without which no Optimist program is com- 
plete. Vladimir Dubinsky, the well known cellist, added to 
the enjoyment of the evening with three numbers: Mac- 
Dowell’s To a Wild Rose, Hadley’s Dansé Ancienne, and 
the second movement from the second concerto of Victor 
Herbert. The latter number was rendered im-courtesy to the 
composer, who was the guest of honetand who provoked 
much applause with his address to the member's of the or- 
ganization, Frances Senin was the case | artist to per- 
form, and she gave a number of. juvenile character songs 
which proved amusing. 

In conclusion Mr, de Segurola, acting president of the 
association, devoted a few words of thanks‘to Mrs. Michel 
Gobert and Mrs. George Bernard who have been so active 
in making these affairs a success. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The concert by David Mannes and his excellent orchestra 
of especially selected musicians, on Saturday evening, 
March 22, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, was the 
closing one this season, and in consequence attracted an 
enormous dudience whose appreciation was manifest 
throughout the evening by its religious silence. 

The program contained the Coronation march from The 
Prophet, Meyerbeer; Symphony in B minor, (Unfinished), 
Schubert; two numbers by Percy Grainger—Irish Tune from 
County Derry, and Shepherd’s Hey; overture In Spring- 
time, Goldmark; two numbers by Richard Wagner—Good 
Friday music from Parsifal, for violin and orchestra, in 
which Mr. Mannes played with much fervor the violin 
solo, and the procession of the Knights of the Holy Grail; 
Salut d’Amour, Elgar; Serenade for strings, Haydn, and 
Suite No. 3, by Tschaikowsky. 

Since its inception, Mr, Mannes has conducted this series 
of concerts at the Museum and his musicianship as well as 


idealism have established a tremendous following for him. 
Despite the fact that Mr. Mannes is doing so much towards 
the development of future music-lovers, he has benefitted 


thousands by his strict adherence to the traditions of the 
old and modern masters whose works he has presented with 
such musicianship and perfection at these concerts, 

Mr. Mannes must be congratulated for his past successes, 
and one can safely predict that his idealism and natural 
talents will not only uphold his established aetna 


also materially strengthen it. : 
Emilio A. Roxas’ Studio Notes 

Emilio A. Roxas, well known vocal maestro, who success- 
fully presented on March 1 four artist pupils in recital 
at Town Hall, has been prevailed upon to give another 
recital and will present ten advanced pupils at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on April 19. 

Charlotte Harwitz, coloratura soprano, who scored an 
unusual success at Mr. Roxas’ concert on March 1, will 
give her professional debut recital at Aeolian Hall, New 


York, on April 30. Olga Singer, dramatic soprano, has 
been engaged to sing Leonora in Verdi’s La Forza del 
Destino, in Passaic, N. J., in May; she has also been en- 
gaged to appear as soloist on May 24 at the Hotel Savoy, 
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N Y.. and will be heard in Brooklyn on April 9. Inez 
Church, soprano, another artist pupil of Mr. Roxas, has 
been engaged for the Paterson High School on April 27. 
Dora Abrams, lyric soprano, who also sang with notable 
success at Mr. xas’ concert on March -1, will give her 
professional debut recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, next 
October. Giuseppe Radaelli, tenor, another pupil of Mr. 
Roxas, notified his teacher of the success he achieved re- 
cently as Radames in Aida at La Scala, Milan. Giovanni 
Gurrieri, tenor, who studied with Mr. Roxas one year and 
who (while his pupil) made his operatic debut as_ the 
Duke in Rigoletto at the Lexington Opera House, New 
York, on May 5, 1923, has made two concert appearances 
at Carnegie Hall, New York—in January and again this 
month. 


Monasevitch Scores with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Grisha Monasevitch, a young violinist not yet twenty-two 
years old, winner of the Stokowski medal of last season, 
scored an unusual success at his debut appearance as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra recently. He was enthusi- 
astically received by both the press and public and was 
lauded in highest terms. He presented himself in the diffi- 
cult A minor concerto of Glazounoff’s and with his excellent 
technical equipment (his training has all been American— 
with Frederick Hahn, Sevcik and Franz Kneisel) the many 
intricate passages were conquered with ease and confidence. 
The various papers commented on his mature interpretation, 
accuracy, style, good tone and true intonation, The Evening 
Ledger said, “Grisha Monasevitch showed unmistakably 
that he is the finest talent that has yet won the Stokowski 
medal.” The various papers used such phrases as “poise of 
a veteran,” “perfect technic,” “reserve force,” “a beautiful 
tone, rich, round and resonant,” bowing “free and flexible,” 
“good style,” and so on. 


Gilbert Ross Plays at Astor 
On the evening of March 21, at the Hotel Astor, Gilbert 
Ross, the young violinist, presented a group of selections 
before a large gathering of alumni of the Western colleges. 
Among the numbers offered were the Chopin-Sarasate 
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& concert 


has had the knack of composi 





John Powell Enchants 


Virginia’s great contribution to music, John Powell,’ plays 
the piano like a genius, and of course you cannot play the piano 
like a genius unless you are one. Nothing I have heard this sea- 
son—now entering on its last quarter—has moved me more pro- 
foundly than his 
of Schumann's “Carnival.” I thought I was tired of that famous 
work, but, as Powell played it, it seemed as new as a gold eagle 
straight from the mint. What ravishing tints, what poetic side- 
lights, what melodic tenderness, what plangent accents and buoyant 
rhythms! It was the very 
wonder the Laer applau 


I was delighted, too, with his thor ly musical and unpe- 
dantic interpretation of the simple and ~~ 8 

No, 3, which Beethoven wrote before he came to call - 
ment.” He would have changed his mind could he have heard Powell his piece. 
Powell is a great Liszt admirer and specialist, The Fifteenth y closed 
three American novelties, two of which I did not 
remain to hear, as I have long since made up my mind that the only American who 
good short pieces was MacDowell, and his are never 
played. A strange world we live in. 


his program. It was preceded by 


laying, at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 


uintessence of musical romance, No 
with a fervor rarely witnessed in 


HENRY T. FINCK, 
N.Y. Evening Post. 
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Nocturne in E flat, prelude and allegro of Pugnani-Kreisler 
Hills, ty Decl end itsaiellion and’ wemaatla of 
arasate, 


Raymond Simonds Returns from Successful 
Tour 


Raymond Simonds, the tenor, has returned from his 
fourth annual recital tour in the mid-Atlantic States under 
the management of K. M. White. This year he had as co- 





RAYMOND SIMONDS 


recitalist Jesus Sanroma, the gifted Porto Rican pianist 
of Boston. The tour included recitals in Atlantic City, 
Washington, Trenton, Winchester (Va.), Erie, Johnston, 
Meadville (Pa.), Farmville (Va.), State Normal School, 
Susquehanna University, Lebanon Valley College, Freder- 
icksburg State Normal School, St. Vincent’s Seminary, and 
two days at the Teachers’ Convention in McKeesport ( Pa.) 
All but two of the foregoing were return engagements and 
many of them were the third and fourth successive appear- 
ances in as many years. The balance of the season will be 
devoted to filling engagements in and about New England. 


Superlatives for Onegin 


Superlatives are the rule when Sigrid Onegin sings, and 
the reviews which followed her recent appearances with the 
Minneapolis srmeony Orchestra, under Henry Ver- 
brugghen, in Minneapolis and St. Paul, were not exceptions. 
According to the Minneapolis Star: “Sigrid Onegin tri- 
umphed as only a great woman and a great voice can do on 
the concert platform.” “A y woman of distinguished 
and commanding presence,” “A contralto of glorious vocal 
endowment,” “Dramatic understanding and superb musician- 
ship,” are a few of the phrases which ap hes god the review 
of the concert in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. The Minne- 
apolis Tribune referred to the artist as “one of the greatest 
singers in musical history.” 


O’Hara’s Settings of The Star Spangled Banner 
and Annie Laurie 


The extremely good choral arrangements of The Star 
Spangled Banner and Annie Laurie, made by Geoffrey 
O’Hara and which appeared recently on the programs of the 
Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto (Dr. Fricker, conductor), 
have just been added to the catalog of J. Fischer & Bro., ° 
New York. Mr. O’Hara’s setting of Annie Laurie is an 
unusual one, It is full of vocal effects and intended only 
for a choral body well trained in the art of a capella sing- 
ing and possessing sufficient voices to enable them to sing 
in eight parts called for in the score. 


Marie Miller Honored 

_Marie Miller has just completed a tour which included 
cities in Georgia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Oklahoma and 
Texas. She was selected A the Texas State Chapter of the 
National Association of Harpists, Inc., to give the only 
recital of harp music at its convention which was held on 
March 4. At a luncheon given in her honor by the San 
Antonio Musical Club, announcement was made that she 
had been elected an honorary member of the chapter. 


Extra Engagements for Werrenrath 


Before Reinald Werrenrath reached the Pacific Coast he 
was notified that several of his recitals had been completely 
sold out and other dates added to the already long list of 
concerts. In fact, so great was the demand in Los Angeles 
that another concert was booked there four days after the 
first one. At the March 10 concert the baritone was forced 
to sing ten encores. the extra engagements on the 
list are Pasadena, Cal.; Delta, Col, and Omaha, Neb. 


Another Korngold Opera 
Vienna, February 29.—Erich Wolfgang Ko - 
poser of Die Tote Stadt, is working on a poe 
text of which is furnished by Hans Miiller, the author of 
Ko Id’s earlier opera, Viclanta, The work is to be pro- 
at the Vienna Staatsoper next season. BR 


Anna Case on Tour Again 


After a rest of three weeks, Anna Case has left f - 
other tour, giving recitals in St. Louis; Quincy, TIL; Lane. 
ing, Mich., and N. C. 


Kindler to Play in Washington 
Next 3 f 
include an appearance in Washington, D. ©. on Fereaae ok 
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VIRGINIA RYAN, WITH DUNNING SYSYTEM, 


MAKES MUSIC EASY FOR CHILDREN 


Child of Seven, at Demonstration, Plays Melody in One Key and Then Another—Nine Year Old Youngster Submits to 
Ear Training Test 


_ Of all the things one learns from teacher or books, there 
is none more apparent and more valuable throughout life 
than poise. One would: hardly think of the little music 
teacher whom I saw conducting with ease and efficiency a 





White photo 


removed from music. It is a ‘aon to them, a delightful, 
eg game which-I play with them.” 

ut to us in the audience it seemed nothing short of 
miraculous that small children, with no previous musical 
training than they had received 
in less than three short school 
months, could follow with ease 
the difficult instructions from the 
teacher; could answer technical 
questions that many pupils who 
have studied for two or three 
years are often hazy about, and 
could play melodies in any key 
requested by the audience! 

ittle Mary Croft, seven years 
old, obligingly played a little 
melody in first one ho and then 
another, at the will of the admir- 
ing older pupils in the audience, 
and seemed not a bit embarrassed 
or conscious of the fact that she 
was doing a feat that would have 
been unheard of for a beginner 
before the Dunning system made 
music easy for children. 

Fanniebelle Allen, only nine, 

submitted to an ear training test, 
and made not a single error, al- 
though notes and chords came 
thick and fast for her to identify. 
In fact, there was a deceptive 
ease about the whole demonstra- 
tion. Those who have not studied 
music in the old-fashioned way 
probably did not realize how far 
advanced in the rudiments of mu- 
sic these small children really 


ONE OF VIRGINIA RYAN’S CLASSES IN THE DUNNING SYSTEM are. Pot, ta | said, the children 


demonstration in the Dunning system before a critical audi- 
ence of teachers, older pupils and parents, at the exclusive 
Gardner School for Girls, in New York, as a “professor of 
poise.” But to me that was the chief charm of the whole 
smooth performance. It is a wonderful thing Virginia 
Ryan has done for these girls, if she has done nothing else 
—she has given them self-confidence, poise and grace in 
appearing before an audience. 

Mrs, Ryan explains it this way: “Of course they are 
poised, because they are sure of what they are going to do. 
They have been led easily and naturally along the road to 
good music, and they are scarcely aware of their own 
progress, it has been so painless. The bugbear has been 


° don’t seem to think they are par- 
ticularly brilliant or accomplished! They take it all as a 
matter of course, apparently having no fear whatever of 
scales and long practice hours and harmony, long frighten- 
ing bugaboos of would-be musicians. 

Others not already mentioned who took part in the 
demonstration were Catharine Rader, Ruth Walsh and 
Nancy Schoenwald. 

Mrs. Ryan teaches at the Gardner School for Girls two 
days a week, when she gives class and individual instruction. 
Two afternoons a week are spent in Montclair, N. J., and 
the remainder of the time she is to be found at her home 
studio on Park Avenue, New York. me 

cm » 





Novello-Davies Presents Two Pupils 


A large and responsive audience listened to a delightful 
program at the Clara Novello-Davies studios on Sunday 
evening, March 23, Neysa Tempest, soprano, and Ernest 
Gay, baritone, rendered the larger portion of the musical 
contributions, and each came in for a share of the honors. 
The assisting artist was Max Bird, violinist, and Blair 
Neale furnished admirable accompaniments throughout the 
evening for all the performers. 

Mr. Bird, who is a splendid violinist, made a very favor- 
able impression, opening with Andantino, Martini-Kreisler, 
and Tambourin, Goosec. His tone is big and agreeable and 
he revealed style and much feeling. The Hummel Waltz 
and Gypsy fantasy by Sarasate were also well received. 

Mr. Gay came next in Sands o’ Dea, Clay, which at 
once put him en rapport with his listeners. He has a 
charming manner and is agreeable to look at—two assets 
that won his audience before he even sang a note. But 
when he did sing, one found that he had a voice of fine, 
rich quality, of wide compass, which he used with admirable 
taste. He certainly should have a future. Other numbers 
included: Vision Fugitive, Massenet; Passing By, Purcell ; 
Wayfarer’s Night Song, Martin; King Charles, White; My 
Menagerie, Fay Foster, and Invictus, Hahn. 

Miss Tempest offered varied selections that showed her 
to be a versatile interpreter and a stylist. Her voice is a 
serviceable one of scope and clarity, and her diction is most 
commendable. The following were her numbers: II Re 
Pastore aria, Mozart, with violin obligata; I] Pleut dans 
Mon Coeur, Debussy; Chanson Indoue, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
Papillons, D'Ambrosio; Do Not Go My Love, Hageman. 

Mr. Gay and Miss Tempest were heard in a finely done 
duet from Elijah that aroused the audience to much ap- 
plause. This musicale was only the first of a series to be 
given every two weeks from now on. . 


Studio Guild Recital 


Unde rthe auspices of the Studio Guild, Samuel Ljung- 
kwist, well known Swedish tenor, gave a song recital in 
Studio 133, Carnegie Hall, on Saturday evening, March 22. 
Miss Leland, violinist, assisted in the program, with Walter 
Charmbury at the piano. ings ‘ ; 

The Studio Guild is a new organization which gives 
promise of rapid growth. Its purpose is to cultivate a 
larger understanding of the arts; to promote acquaintance 
among people of like tastes, and to further the professional 
interests of the active and student members of the organiza- 


tion through co-operation, 


Norden Gives Program of Old Hebrew Music 


The service of Old Hebrew Music arranged by N. Lind- 
say Norden for the Second Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia was an interesting one. Mr. Norden, who is organ- 
ist and choirmaster at this church, had the assistance of 
David Berkowitz, eantor; Frederic Cook, violinist, and Vin- 
cent Fanelli; harpist, both of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
as well as his choir and soloists. 


Mrs. Perfield Addresses Key Club 
Effa Ellis Perfield recently made an interesti address— 
Musical Awakening and Sight Singing Without Do, Re, Me 
—at the Key Club, New York, At the end of the talk there 


was an open forum. Mrs, Perfield’s musical and logical 
“awakenings” in rhythm, melody and harmony were most 
convincing. Her versatility was shown when on a moment's 
notice she gave a clarifying explanation of the C clefs, do 
clefs and fa clefs. Mrs. Perfield is a scientific pedagogue. 

On March 17, Mrs. Perfield gave a musical chalk talk at 
— School No. 3, Forest Hills, L. I., for the Mothers’ 
“lub. 


Whitehill on Concert Tour 


Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang in Wellsville, N. Y., March 16, and March 
18 he was scheduled to appear in Akron, Ohio. March 23, 
25 and 27 Mr. Whitehill will be heard at the San Fran- 
cisco Festival. Forthcoming engagements also include an 
appearance in Elijah in Ithaca, N. Y., April 19; a recital 
in Ridgewood, N. J., April 23, and a Wagnerian program 
at the Evanston Festival May 31. Mr. Whitehill has signed 
a new contract with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
for the entire seasons of 1924-25 and 1925-26. 


Isa Kremer Off on Tour 
Isa Kremer has left for her second tour of the season, 
which will include a third Chicago recital at Orchestra 
Hall on April 1. Mme. Kremer will also appear in other 
cities in the middle West. 
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ELISABETH KUYPER 


STUDIO 
315 Riverside Drive, New York 


reading, conducting, piano. 


Master classes for interpretation (vocal 
and instrumental) composition, scure 





Compositions of 


ELISABETH 
KUYPER 


CONCERTO IN B MINOR FOR VIOLIN AND 
ORCHESTRA (or piano). Publisher—-Simrock. 
First performance Witek with Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Conductor MAX BRUCH. 

Recent performance — Scheveningen, Sam Swaap, 
soloist. Conductor, SCHNEEVOIGT (during 
Jubilee Week—Queen Witlhelmina’s birthday ). 


BALLADE FOR VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHES. 
TRA (or piano). Publisher—Sithrock. 
Performances : Amsterdam (MENGELBERG) ; 
London, Berlin (Hekking and Van Lier, soloists. ) 


SERENADE FOR ORCHESTRA (in five movements). 
Publisher—Cranz (Brussels), 
Performances : Hague, Amsterdam (MENGEL- 
BERG), Cologne, Berlin, Munster, etc. (UNDER 
DIRECTION OF COMPOSER). 


PEACE CANTATA FOR WOMEN’S CHOIR, OR.- 

CHESTRA (piano), RECITATION AND SOLOS. 
Publisher—Eulenburg. 

Performances ; Hague (May, 1922), International 

— viata cd Exhibitions of Women's Work 

in Amsterdam, Berlin and India, UNDER DI - 

TION OF COMPOSER. —T 


TRIO FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO. 
Publisher—Eulenburg. 
First performance (violin TELMANYI. pi 
ELISABETH KUYPER), ae 
Performances: Christiania, Holland, Germany. 


SONGS (English, Dutch, German) 
Publisher—Simrock 
(a) “The Arrow and the Song,” Longfellow. (b) 
“Love ‘tween Thee and Me.” (c) “Lay to the 
Virgin Mary.” (d) “I Come Again from the Sun- 
light Land.” (e) “Cradle Song.” (f) “Cunning 
Cupid.” Performances: Amsterdam, Hague, Lon- 
don, by Tilly Koenen and composer at Dutch Em- 
bassy, 


SIX INTERNATIONAL SONGS FOR WOMEN’S 
CHORUS. 
Seguidillas Manchegas, Krakowiak, Magasan repul a 
daru, La rachita Ramurata, Schneiderlied. 
Publisher—Simrock. 


SONATA in A flat, No. 1, ) Publisher—No 
FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN.’ | ( > ey a 


Hime ante “AROUR FOR | Periorances in 
MEN’S CHOIR, WITH OR. Holland and Ger- 
CHESTRA OR PIANO. J many 


SYMPHONY IN D MINOR FOR ORCHESTRA 
(JUST COMPLETED.) 


SONG OF THE SOUL (WITH DANCE OF 
PSYCHE) FOR SEVEN SOLO SINGERS, OR- 
CHESTRA AND DANCE. First performance, 
London, 1923, under direction of composer. 


SONATA IN B MINOR, NO. 2, FOR PIANO AND 
VIOLIN. 


Performances : Hague, Amsterdam, in concerts with 
own compositions (violin, Wiéfrowetz, piano, Elisa- 
beth Kuyper). 

MUSIC FOR DUTCH DRAMA, “The Brothers,” of 


Frederik van Eeden. 


SONGS, CHORAL MUSIC, etc. 


ELISABETH KUYPER IS A REMARKABLY CA- 
PABLE, FINE-FEELING, GIFTED AND EXPERI. 
ENCED ARTIST AND IT IS WELL KNOWN THAT 
SHE HAS GIVEN OUT THE MOST STRIKING 
WORK. HER COMPOSITIONS ARE NOTABLE 
FOR THEIR INDEPENDENT SPIRIT, BEAUTY OF 
FORM AND FORCEFUL MELODY. 
MAX BRUCH 


ELISABETH KUYPER IS AN EXTRAORDINARY 
PIANIST, CONDUCTOR AND COMPOSER OF 
REFINED MUSICAL UNDERSTANDING WHO IS 
INDISPUTABLY SUITED TO THE WORKING OUT 
AND CONDUCTING OF AN ORCHESTRA OR AN 
OPERA-ORCHESTRA. 

ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 


THE FOREMOST WOMAN-COMPOSER OF THE 
DAY—AN UNUSUAL PIANO VIRTUOSO. 
EDWIN GOLDMAN (Conductor, New York). 
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On The Operatic Stage, The Cond»: 
Record, This Young Tenor is Onefo 





IN CONCERT 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. 




















OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, His singing of the French songs recalled the perfection of 


Edmond Clement, when that French tenor was in his high 


MARCH, APRIL 


estate. 


and MAY, 1924-1925 
IN CONCERT 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH, Mr. John Raftery. 





Colin O’More, properly heralded as “American Tenor,” 
last evening sang to one of the largest and most demon- 
strative audiences that has greeted a man singer in Carnegie 
Hall in many a season. 


Pc 


NEW YORK WORLD, Mr. Deems Taylor. 





He was at his best in just the qualities which are indispens- 
able for good recording: a voice of fine quality with a wide 
upper register, excellent dictéca in Italian, French, German 
and English, flexibility in the use of his voice and a good 
command of several vocal effects, particularly the mezza 


voce. 


ARTHUR and 


124 WEST 85th STREET 
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As RODOLFO in LA BOHEME _ Middle Western Tour Mgt. HORNER-WITTE CON(ER 
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drt Platform and The Phonograph 
2fof America’s Outstanding Figures 


IN OPERA 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL, November 24, 1923. 


Colin O’More scored heavily as Pinkerton. His singing is 
vital and his voice a beautiful tenor with great tonal 
warmth, He so absorbs the part, that he leaves nothing 
to be desired as an actor or singer. 


ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS, December 9, 1923. 


Colin O’More is the first altogether plausible Pinkerton to 
make his bow before us. He really might be taken, almost 
anywhere, for a handsome young naval officer; and vocally 
he was as satisfactory as his Rodolfo of Friday had led the 
listener to suppose he might be. It was a really fine piece 
of work throughout the opera. 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, December 13, 1923. 


It was advertised as the local debut of 

but turned out to be a triumph in the first place for Colin 
O’More, the young American tenor who sang Rodolfo. A 
more spontaneous, prolonged and well deserved ovation 
than the one tendered him after his singing of the 
“racconto”’ aria in the first act, has seldom been given a 
singer in an operatic role on a local stage. 





ve Ilanagement: 


LEN HADLEY 


NEW YORK CITY . 
MEHLIN PIANO USED 


INGERT BUREAU, Inc., 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 














As LIEUT, PINKERTON in 
MADAME BUTTERFLY 





DECEMBER, JANUARY 
and FEBRUARY, 1924-1925 


IN OPERA 














As TURIDDU 
in CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
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New York Marcu 27, 1924 No. 2294 
There will be spme late concerts in the early 
Spring. 
-- 
The orchestral conductor who antagonizes his 
players, antagonizes himself, 
——o—- 
Some time ago Franz Lehar obtained the rights to 
use Edward Sheldon’s play, Romance, as the basis 


of an opera libretto, It is understood that he is 
now engaged upon its composition. 
oe 


Josiah Zuro’s experiment in Sunday noon concerts, 
a feature new to New York although known for 
years on the West Coast, was a huge success. The 
Sunday Symphony Society, as the new organization 
is called, turned away hundreds of people who were 
anxious to hear Mr, Zuro’s program. 





Musicians might well heed the admonition of the 
late Michael Monohan, who in his sparkling Papy- 
rus Magazinelet had it: “A little romance in your 
heart, a little invention in your head, a little iron in 
your purpose—these things will keep a man in the 
world as long as it is decent for him to stay.” 

——_------ 


Listening to some of the Freischiitz music fresh 
despite its hundred years, one felt sorry that Carl 
Maria Von Weber, for his own sake, had not been 
born a century later. A man with his extraor- 
dinary gift for melodramatic expression could have 
made a real fortune nowadays as a provider of 
scores for the moving pictures. 


Toscanini has at last settled on Easter Sunday, 
April 20, for the long delayed premiére of Boito’s 
Nero. Rosa Raisa will sing the leading woman role. 
An idea of the scarcity of first rank artists, at any 
rate among the men, may be gathered from the fact 
that the tenor role will be sung by Pertile, a fine artist 
but of no great vocal resources, and the bass role 
by that French veteran, Marcel Journet, 


a \eeanenny 

Henry Weldon Hughes, known to hundreds of 
friends in and out of the profession as Harry Wel- 
don, died last week, only fifty-two years old. Of him 
it could be truly said, “To know him was to love 
him.” A conscientious artist, known on both sides 
of the ocean, his was a genial and friendly person- 
ability. He was a man who constantly brought joy 
to his friends. He had a pretty wit and told many a 
good story of his musicai adventures, Familiar with 
the whole standard repertory of operatic basses, he 
appreciated its limitations, One original saying of 
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his will always stick in our mind: “Give me a night 

shirt, a pair of whiskers, and a cheese knife, and I 

can sing any bass role that was ever written.” 
——_@—-. - 


A manager who “puts an artist on the map,” as 
the saying goes, often wars with that artist later, 
and then the map is remade. 

—— eo 


William J. Brennan, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, returned from a flying trip to 
Europe on Tuesday of this week, just too late to 
be interviewed for the present issue; but one hears 
that the misunderstanding which made it look for a 
while as if Koussevitzky might not come over after 
all to lead the Boston organization, was successfully 
straightened out, and that the distinguished Russian 
conductor will be at the desk when the season of 
1924-25 opens. 

a, oa 

The San Carlo Opera Company, playing St. Louis 
all this week, is drawing near the end of a long, 
busy and successful season, which began September 
17 last at the Century Theater here and stretched 
across all the way to the Pacific Coast, besides reach- 
ing up into British Columbia, dipping away down 
into Alabama and Louisiana, and coming back, via 
the current engagement, up the Mississippi Valley 
and over to Chicago where the company will appear 
for the first time in its existence, playing at the 
Auditorium Theater all next week. 

a 


Constantinople now has an orchestra of sixty men, 
The players are all Turks (just as all the players in 
American orchestras are Americans). The conduc- 
tor is Zeki Bey. O, Bey! (That’s what the players 
do.) To judge by the program that Zeki led not 
so long ago, he would be a good man for one of the 
New York orchestras too. Here it is: Beethoven’s 
fourth symphony, the Fidelio overture, “Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s Caprice Espagnol, and a Valse by Glinka. 
If you didn’t know that was a Constantinople pro- 


gram, it would require no stretch of the imagination | 


to believe it had been played by the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Willem Mengelberg at the Metro- 
politan on a Sunday afternoon, or by Walter Dam- 
rosch across the way at Aeolian, 

AS” “eset 


Who said jazz wasn’t to be taken seriously? Some 
of the serious young modernists should have seen 
how Arnold Schénberg listened to a bunch of phono- 
graph records of the latest “Blues,” which another 
German composer, namely Paul Hindemith, had 
brought from somewhere beyond the borders. Schén- 
berg, so our correspondent says, was simply enrap- 
tured by some of the counterpoint, the rhythmic 
sophistications and the instrumental effects as they 
came from the members of Paul Whiteman’s band, 
and never tired of analyzing the “orchestration” of 
these amazing exotics. His face, between wonder 
and amusement, was a study. A further influence 
of American music on contemporary European crea- 
tive effort may be looked for with certainty! 

——@-——— 


Last Tuesday was the date set for the public hear- 
ing before Governor Smith, at Albany, on the bill 
before the Legislature for the purpose of enabling 
New York City to donate a site in Central Park upon 
which to erect a monumental Music and Art Center. 
Mayor Hylan, Chamberlain Berolzheimer, and a 
host of other important persons from business, finan- 
cial, musical and art circles, journeyed to Albany 
and made speeches in support of the project. The 
bbjectors to the plan also had their say, but to 
unprejudiced listeners the attacks seemed to have 
a decided political color, and to be based on opposi- 
tion to Mayor Hylan. The Governor conducted the 
hearing impartially. At the moment of going to 
press, the Musicat Courier is without news as to 
whether the bill has gone before the Legislature for 
voting. 

oO 
TWO GUESSES 

We seldom venture to guess, but when we do, we 
are apt to come pretty close to being right, even if 
we do say so. Who shouldn’t? Just now we are 
guessing that Falstaff will turn up in the Metro- 
politan repertory next season, with the perennially 
youthful baritone, Antonio Scotti, in the title role. 
Scotti, by the way, was the second baritone to sing 
the part, which was created by the late Victor 
Maurel. As the Musica Courter has been advo- 
cating a Falstaff revival with Scotti for three or 
four years past, this is a bit of welcome news. 
Another guess is that an opera called Giovanni 
Galurese, written twenty years ago by Italo Monte- 
mezzi, is wy apt to be a second item of next season’s 
repertory. It was first produced at Turin in 1905. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


“] have just discovered,” said a young artist to 
the writer the other day, “what a terrible thing 
favorable criticism is!” 

“Terrible?” asked we. “How come?” 

“Sure,” says he, “terrible. So long as one is 
just struggling he has no responsibility except to 
his own self. He isn’t anybody. And if he fails, 
he just fails, and it’s nobody's business but his 
own, . 

“But when the critics come out and boost him, 
and say how good he is, and all that sort of nice 
stuff, he immediately finds himself in another 
boat. The critics have put him on his mettle. He 
has got to live up to the reputation they have 
given him. 

“All at once he ceases to be his own master. 
The world is his master. He gets engagements. 
People buy tickets to hear him do his tricks, and 
he comes pretty near being dishonest or a fraud 
if he falls down. It is the betrayal of a trust. 

“Do you see what I mean? In the studio I 
may owe a small responsibility to friends and 
parents and teachers who have tried to help me 
get somewhere. But that is a responsibility no 
man lets burden him very much. If he fails, he 
only finds himself in the largest class of 
humanity. 

“But, once he gets out, and what he has to sell 
is given a cash value, it is evidently up to him 
to keep his wares up to the standard he himself 
has set. He cannot sell gold one time and tinsel 
another. 

“It is not merely a matter of personal failure. 
It has a far deeper significance. It means being 
singled out from the mob to be a sort of leader, 
with a responsibility that rests entirely on one’s 
own shoulders. 

“There is nothing quite so completely individ- 
ual as art. It is altogether impossible to have any 
assistants. When the artist walks out on the 
stage his performance is absolutely and strictly 
up to him and there is no room nor opportunity 
for an alibi. Nobody is in it but just himself— 
all by himself, alone. 

“The captain of a ship has his mates and his 
crew to look to and depend upon in case of need, 
but the artist stands entirely alone. Only he isn’t 
alone in a material or psychological sense. He, 
or his manager, has sold tickets, has got people 
into the house, has advertised and put forth 
claims, has had reprinted the nice things that the 
critics have said. 

“And if he then turns out to be a fraud and a 
frost he feels like hiding his head in shame. Yes, 
just that. He hates to face his managers or the 
ertics or the people who have bought tickets. 

“I'll tell you, there are a lot of artists who seem 
to think it would be fine to be praised above their 
deserts—to put one over on the critics and pub- 
lic—to get a pull through their teachers or their 
rich friends, or politics. You know what I mean! 

“Well, believe me! I wouldn’t want it. It’s 
bad enough as it is. These critics have put me 
in a class, a rather high class, and I keep asking 
myself how on earth I am ever going to live up 
to it. 

“Of course I must have done something to 
deserve it. I didn’t have any pull or anything 
else, but the critics just picked me up, and here 1 
am, landed on high ground, and feeling a bit 
dizzy. 

“Just think how many people will be disap- 
pointed in me if I fail, as they say, ‘to live up to 
my early promise. 

“I'm disappointed in him, they'll say. ‘He 
sure turned out to be a flivver. I wonder how 
he managed to put it over on the critics—— You 
know how people talk! 

“Well, so far they haven't been able to say that 
about me and I’m not much afraid they will, to 
tell the truth, though I haven’t a swelled head or 
over-confidence in myself. But I realize right 
now as I never realized before what a respon- 
sibility the artist carries with him. It used to be 
that when I missed my practice hours, or woke 
up with a headache from late hours, or got a 
cold from sitting in a draught, or bad nerves 
from smoking too many cigarettes or drinking 
too much coffe, it worried me mighty little—oh, 
mighty little indeed. 

“But now! Well, 1 have awakened to the fact 
that P've got to watch my step. I’ve signed up 
with a manager for one thing, and the critics 
have got their eyes on me, and to some extent 
the public too. 1 am no longer entirely my own 
master. 

“Believe me, favorable criticism is a terrible 


thing!” 
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THE EUROPEAN SUMMER FESTIVALS 


Bad times notwithstanding, Europe celebrates. 
And it celebrates musically. What it celebrates is 
not always quite clear, but sufficient excuse is usually 
found in anniversaries and tradition. Musical tra- 
ditions, ro in Central Europe, have been kept 
up through the darkest post-bellum days, and if the 
present outlook is none too bright, the feeling is at 
last breaking through that it is the darkness before 
the dawn. 

There are music festivals and music festivals. 
There are festivals that have no other purpose than 
to fill the gap between seasons and give the musi- 


cians something to do; there are festivals that have: 


none but local significance, whose raison d’étre is 
as obscure as the performance is mediocre. But 
there are festivals that serve a real purpose, or even 
an ideal; and these are. of interest to the entire 
world, Of this class the most universally watched 
will doubtless be the Wagner Festival in Bayreuth, 
if indeed its revival is really to become a reality. 
According to the official announcement, the prepara- 
tions are well under way, the theater alterations com- 
pleted and the dates of performances fixed. The 
operas to be: given are Meistersinger (opening), 
Parsifal, and the Ring, and the festival is to last 
from July 22 to August 20. 


INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, 


Of similar character and importance would be the 
Mozart Festival in Salzburg, but, as last year, per- 
sonal rivalries and ambitions may bring the projects 
of the festival community to naught. Be that as it 
may, the International Society for Contemporary 
Music will hold its annual festival there in the first 
week of August, with four days of modern chamber 
music and artists from all over the world. Equally 
international in scope is the Prague Festival in 
commemoration of the centenary of Frederick Sme- 
tana, for which the I. S. C. M. has also furnished 
the programs and artists. It takes place on May 31, 
June | and 2, under the direct auspices of the Czech 
Government, which reduces railroad charges and 
visas to half for festival visitors. 


More ANNIVERSARIES: 


Another composer who would be a century old 
this year is Carl Reinecke, and an extensive festival 
in his honor has been planned by the city of Leipsic 
for the week of June 22. This will probably be 
devoted exclusively to the composer’s own works. 
Richard Strauss, who is sixty years old this year, 
will also be the subject of a big celebration, namely 
in Vienna (beginning May 2), where virtually all 
his big works, including the new Whipped Cream, 
will be performed in one cycle. Later, at a theater 
festival in September, his latest opera, Intermezzo, 
will have its long looked-for premiére. 

Three of the great classics will have festivals 
devoted to themselves. this year. Bach, at Aachen 
(April 5-16) and probably elsewhere; Handel, as 
oratorio composer in London in May, and as an 


opera composer in Géttingen, Germany, in July; - 


and Beethoven, as usual, in his birthplace, Bonn-on- 
the-Rhine, in June. 
BritisH FeEstivats. 

Festivals of great national rather than interna- 
tional importance will take place in Great Britain 
and in Germany. In London the great British Em- 
pire Exhibition will give the uccasion for celebrating 
England’s old national favorites, Handel and Men- 
delssohn, with an immense chorus and orchestra 
in May. Modern British composers are also to 
have their say in this series; and they will, more- 
over, have an entire festival of British music devoted 
to themselves in Bournemouth at Easter time (April 
17-May 1). Sir Dan Godfrey, the conductor of 
the only municipal orchestra in England, will bé in 
charge of this. Then there is the great National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, taking place this year at Pon- 
typool, South Wales, August 4 to 9; and the great 
choral festivals at Hereford (Three Choirs) and 
Leeds, in September and October respectively. 


GERMANY. 

In Germany, the fifty-fourth Tonkiinstlerfest of 
the General Musical Association, founded by Liszt, 
stands out most prominently. The city of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main has captured this event for itself 
this year (June 9-16), and places at the disposal of 
the contemporary German composers, whose music 
will be brought out, one of the best orchestras and 
choral bodies in Germany. Hermann Scherchen 
will be the conductor. The venerable Nether-Rhen- 
ish Festival, having reached its ninety-third year, 
also falls into June. Held in Cologne, it is to be 
more than ordinarily extensive this year, comprising 
orchestral, choral and music, as well as 
opera. More modest in proportion, but certainly 


more significant, is the fourth chamber music festi- 
val at Donaueschingen under the patronage of the 
Prince of Fiirstenberg at the end of July, which cor- 
responds to Mrs. Coolidge’s Berkshire Festival over 
here. Only new and hitherto unheard works, selected 
by a jury, will be heard. Another festival of modern 
music is to be held in Magdeburg in May, and then 
there will be the usual festival season of opera in 
Munich throughout July and August. 


Open-Arr OPERA. 


Whether the international opera festival of Zurich 
is to take place this year, or whether it is to be sup- 
planted by an orchestral festival under Toscanini, 
is not yet certain. But Switzerland is on the list 
with its annual festival (Tonkiinstlerfest), this year 
at Schaffhausen-on-the-Rhine (April). Open-air 
opera will be heard in the Roman Arena at Verona 
and on the Hohe Warte in Vienna, both from Italian 
ensembles. 

So there will be no want of music of all sorts 
through summer and fall; and tourists with a large 
musical appetite need only arrange their tours ac- 
cordingly in order to have a continuous celebration. 
For their benefit the Mustcat Courter will publish 
its usual time-table in an early issue. oe Se 

wane menntie 
INDIGESTION 

Somebody on the Musical News and Herald (Lon- 
don) must have been eating something that did not 
agree with him (or was it her?), to judge by the 
stinging rebuke administered to our Mr. Saerchinger 
under “Comments,” in the issue of March 1. 

“Cesar Saerchinger,” said the M. N. and H., 
“showing his usual lack of courtesy towards things 
English, takes exception in the current issue of the 
American (!) Musica, Courter, this time to the 
fact that there is occasionally a British work in the 
program of a British concert. We could understand 
his surprise were he to be writing on Happenings in 
America. We should like to point out to Mr. 
Saerchinger that his contemptuous remarks anent 
us do not further the feeling of cordiality between 
Englishmen and Americans. To read his articles 
one would really imagine we owed money to America 
which we could never hope to repay. Nothing else 
could account for phrases like the following: “There 
is nothing more anti-romantic about the name of 
Mullings than there would be about a fine German 
name like Nudelspeck, and it is to my mind some- 
thing to the credit of the British Opera Movement 
to get a Tristan by the name of Mullings taken seri- 
ously without arousing the slightest desire on the 
part of the public for the return of the Nudelspecks. 
The achievement would be complete if the Mul- 
lingses could sing Tristan like the great traditional 
Tristans, but, pas irate hy this Mullings sings and 
acts, well, like Mullings.’” 

We have not had time to receive any word from 
Mr. Saerchinger himself, but hasten to his defense 
by saying that we are sure he had no intention of 
rousing international complications by what he wrote 
about Mr. Mullings as Tristan. Having seen a 
number of English tenors on the operatic stage, we 
venture to believe that Mr. Mullings may indeed not 
have been a poetic Tristan. We have seen, too, a 
great many American. tenors on the stage and only 
a small percentage of them evinced any poesy. In 
fact, we have seen a large number of German Tris- 
tans who were prosy to tears and we venture to 
opine that, if it had been an unpoetic American tenor 
who was singing Tristan in London, Mr. Saerchinger 
would have written just the same thing about him 
as he did about Mr. Mullings. Up to the present, 
however, Premier MacDonald has not, we learn, 
made any representations to Secretary of State 
Hughes in the matter of Mr. Saerchinger’s criticism. 

a 


RICH AND POOR 


One sees in Germany the extraordinary spectacle 
of a country, the majority of whose inhabitants are 
having a hard struggle even to maintain life, a coun- 
try in which millions of children are being fed by 
General Allen’s fund raised here in America, and in 
which are still other millions of children (and adults, 
too) who cannot afford to buy the amount of food 
that they actually require; yet this country is paying 
to favored artists as large fees as they can obtain 
anywhere else. Michael Bohnen, for instance, will 
receive a much larger fee for his operatic appear- 
ances in Germany after the Metropolitan season is 
over, than he is paid at that opera. Beniamino Gigli 
is also going to Berlin for some performances, and 
he, too, will receive a fee as large, or larger, than 
the Metropolitan pays him per performance, 

What is the meaning of this paradox? To find 
out, the Musicat Courter cabled its general Euro- 


3? 


pean representative, Cesar Saerchinger, and has re- 
ceived the following reply from him: 

“The prevailing high fees are due to the artifi- 
cially maintained and purely internal gold rate o/ the 
so-called Rentenmark, and also to the economic sit- 
uation, as explained in my Berlin letters published 
in the issues of the Musica Courter for December 
27, 1923, and January 17 and February 7, 1924. 
There is no real prosperity, but the temporary capac- 
ity of the bourgeois classes to pay the preposterous 
prices demanded for so many things, is causing real 
distress among the poor and the foreigners who live 
here. Popular artists with real box office value are 
earning fees on the American scale ; other artists are 
earning nothing. The prices reputed to be paid 
Bohnen and Gigli for their appearances here this 
spring are correct. Max Von Schillings, director of 
the State Opera, will carry out the contracts which 
he made in America and will also engage other 
artists.” 

a 
CRITICS AND THEIR JOBS 

The critics of Paris are greatly excited by the 
suggestion of certain managers that free seats be 
no longer reserved for and distributed to the news- 
papers. They say, and rightly of course, that they 
would be deprived of their livelihood. No doubt. 
But have they asked themselves how much blame 
for that attaches to themselves? Critics, both dra- 
matic and musical, write far too persistently from 
their own point of view. Not only in Paris but also 
everywhere else they scorn news values as they scorn 
the public. The public is not taking voice lessons, 
nor lessons in piano playing. It cares nothing for 
instruction in the art of interpretation, nor play- 
writing, nor opera giving, nor anything else con- 
nected with art. What the public wants and what 
artists and managers want the public to have, is in- 
formative, non-technical news. Something that will 
arouse interest in what is being done. 

It is one of the puzzles of daily newspaper making 
that every department of the paper is conducted 
along these lines except the art departments. And 
this 1s especially true of the musical criticisms. One 
may read these criticisms in vain to get any idea of 
an artist’s personality, of the character of his offer- 
ing or the quality of his reception. Paris managers 
have long been aware of these things. It was some 
years ago that one of the managers decided to do 
away with the customary dress rehearsal for the 
critics and their friends and to give them first night 
tickets instead. Now the cash value of first night 
tickets is leading them to consider giving the critics 
second or third night tickets, or even no free tickets 
at all. Whether the newspapers will go to the ex- 
pense of purchasing tickets remains to be seen. But 
it is well to realize that the fault lies with the critics 
themselves. Had they realized the essential neces- 
sity of advertising, and the value of their writing 
as advertising matter, they would have made it serve 
its purpose. But, on the contrary, any first class 
murderer was better served by the news writers than 
a first class actor, artist, opera or concert. 

This is what led to the foundation in Paris of a 
prominent theatrical daily like Comoedia, and in 
America to the press agent. It is time the critics 
discovered the public, and it is time we were relieved 
of the flood of technicalities that comes day by day 
from the press and can only interest professionals, 

tak endlitisbaiaes 
A DICKENS OPERA 

Once in the dear dead days beyond recall, and 
even farther back than that, to be accurate, Charles 
Dickens wrote the book of an opera, which appears 
to have been called The Village Belles, or words to 
that effect—at the moment we cannot discover the 
exact title. Anyway, most of the copies of it (pre- 
sumably in manuscript) were burned up in a theater 
fire in Edinburgh in 1836, before the work had ever 
been produced. However, a copy (or two) of the 
libretto was saved and now Sir Frederick Bridge 
insists on dragging the old skeleton out of the grave 
and will try to fit some musical flesh onto it. Sir 
Frederick, so they say, even discovered somewhere 
a few fragments of the music, which—according to 
our rather fragmentary information—appears to 
have been composed by Dickens himself, possibly on 
the flute, which is said to have been his favorite in- 
strument, And somebody is actually going to pro- 
duce this patchwork in England as soon as it can be 
gotten to hold together. 

——-———— 


A DIFFERENCE 
When the critic thinks he is at his greatest, he is 
really most ridiculous, and that is, when he reminds 
certain contemporary composers how different their 
music is from that of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Wagner, Schumann, and Strauss. 
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VARIATIONS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


There are songs without words, and there are 
songs without history. We found out about the 
latter when we started to write this article on popu- 
lar songs, and tried to investigate the history of that 
form of music-writing. 

We were led into our research because just now 
there is so wich glorification of jazz music, 

One might imagine, from reading the paans of 
praise, that every jazz composition is clever, tuneful, 
characteristic, stimulative. 

\s a matter of fact, much of the jazz output is 
puerile, degenerating, and in regard to text, some- 
times grossly indecent. 

Ld Ld 

Well, to hark back to the history—or lack of it— 
of popular songs. . Some years ago we read a booklet 
entitled “The History of the Twopenny Flute.” The 
volume impressed us particularly, as we had not 
been aware before that the twopenny flute had any 
history—at least, not the kind which would rush into 
heedless publicity between book covers. 

We brought our fine intellect to bear upon “The 
History of the Twopenny Flute,” with the net re- 
sult that when we laid down the tiny tome, after its 
perusal, we found the story of the instrument to 
consist of these facts: that it existed at the time the 
hook was written, that it had existed long before, 
and that it was likely to exist a long while after. 
We read also that the twopenny flute is “a musical 
medium on the pipe plan,” and that “it is played 
upon for pleasure.” 

If we had been intrusted with the editorial revision 
of the publication, we would have changed the word 
“medium” to “implement,” and would have forced 
the author to tell us exactly for whose pleasure it 
is played upon, 

play I eae 

The foregoing thoughts came to us as we planned 
our article, which was to be an editorial captioned 
“The History of Popular Songs.” 

Not knowing the genesis of the popular song—we 
are a thousand years old in wisdom, but consider- 
ably less in actual musical existence—we decided 
to look up its origin, habits, breeding, and cross- 
breeding, in encyclopedic works belonging to our 
erudite friends, But how begin? Where look for 
the octavo omniscience we were after? Who in- 
vented popular songs; how were they caused; and 
why? We could think of no one that could have 
been so unemployed as to wish to write such a book, 
and much less was it possible to accuse any of our 
friends of owning a thing of that sort. 

Despairingly, then we were compelled to patch 
together such shreds of information as we had come 
across here and there in our reading of publishers’ 
catalogues (there, if nowhere else, are to be found 
truth and learning) and combine them with the dis- 
interested and shrinking facts supplied us from time 
to time by the composers themselves. 

First of all, we had to determine the question of 
what a popular song really and actually is. 

With whom is it popular, and does popularity con- 
sist only of large sales ; or can a song or instrumental 
piece be popular and at the same time have a re- 
stricted or even very small sale? Is a popular song 
popular with the publisher, when the receipts follow 
lavishly in the wake of publication ; and is it popular 
with him also when, in the other event, there are no 
receipts after publication, and the ynsold copies 
range mountain high from floor to ceiling of his 
store, office, home, and wareroom ? 

Apparently, we argued, every piece published must 
he popular with its publisher when he buys it, or else 
he would not go to the expense of making the plates, 
printing, distributing, advertising, ete. Is a popular 
composition popular with the performers who sing 
or play it in public, or do they include it in their 
repertories because they are paid to do so, or because 
they have a contract with a publisher, or because 
they share in the royalties, or because they them- 
selves are the composers in many instances, or 
because they are the Pas poy the composers ? 


ls a work popular with the public because they 
cannot resist its melodic, or harmonic, or rhythmic 
charm, or because they cannot resist the cowardly 
attack of the performer in the theater when he or 
she sings and plays the piece at the unoffending lis- 
tener so many times that he must perforce memorize 
it, and when called upon by his tormentor even sing 
miserably with his fellow auditors, while the grin- 
ning tyrant of a vaudevillian stands idly on the 
stage, and beats the time for his victims, telli 
them to “Sing out,” or “Be not afraid,” or “Now, al 


together” ? 


We are asking all these questions because we truly 
do not know what a popular song is, nor why it is 
called popular in many instances, and we would like 
to bad cat. so that some day we may be able to 
write the unadorned history of that art form, and 
make it an imposing and scientifically valuable con- 
tribution to didactic art literature. 

In our attempts to discover the proper definition 
of the word “popular,” we come face to face con- 
stantly with the fact that many so called “popular” 
songs are not at all popular with us, nor with some 
of our knowing friends; and again, certain compo- 
sitions have attained warm popularity with us, and 
yet they find no sale, and raise a scowl on the face 
of the publisher when they are even so much as men- 
tioned to him. These contradictory circumstances 
“stump” us, as the smal! boy in the street would say, 
and we are therefore forced to pause and start a 
new paragraph, 

paragraf “ee 

We can find no beginning of the history of popu- 
lar songs, for their component parts seem always to 
have been the same, and at no period of the world’s 
existence do they rise to any higher level than a 
wish to arrest the attention with a cheap and tawdry 
tonal jingle, a line or two of platitudinous senti- 
ment, a catch phrase of the day, a burlesque verse 
on a personage of the moment, or a vulgar twist of 
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“Parts of her range were not under control.” 








speech or dialect. History teaches us that in Gre- 
cian and Roman reigns, as well as in later European 
ages, persons were banished for singing certain 
songs. Sometimes they were tortured, too, before 
being sent on those never-come-back express jour- 
neys. We can only say that if the songs they sang 
were like some of the popular ones we hear now, 
we do not wonder that the compositions and the 
singers were not popular with the sovereigns of the 
past, and we feel that the punishments inflicted 
certainly “fitted the crime,” in the words of our 
sanguinary friend from “The Mikado.” 

The earliest recorded instance of the unpopularity 
of a song may be found in the Bible, where the story 
is told of how King Saul threw a javelin at the 
sweet music maker, David. Modern critics should 
take a hint from that method of fault finding. It 
would deter many a composer from putting forth 
his uninspired creations, “popular” and otherwise 

A few ditties traveled all over the European hemis- 
phere when the soldiers of former centuries 
marched and countermarched from country to coun- 
try, and thereby carrying current tunes from Scot- 


land to the Orient, and from Russia to Spain. One. 


or two popular songs actually reached the dignity of 
developing into the national airs of the countries they 
were written in. Nearly every other song of that 
nature, however, died in its infancy, so to speak, 
and, like a forest fire, jumped quickly from point to 
point, and finally sputtered itself into inglorious 
oblivion along the ground, if it were not actually 
trodden under foot by the very persons who once 


had fled before it. 
nee 


Popular songs never make history, and largely 
because they are imitative. If one “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas” reveals any commercial capacity, then 
immediately we are inundated under a flood of 
other fruit and vegetable songs, making the agricul- 
tural appeal complete. A popular “Irish Jazz” at 
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once lets loose a “Yiddish Jazz,” a “Jap Jazz,” a 
“Yegg Jazz,” a “Wop Jazz,” etc. The vein of 
“popular” appreciation having been tapped by 
“Mama Goes Where Papa Goes,” no time is lost 
in introducing us to the habits of the rest of the 
family, consisting of brother, uncle, auntie, cousin, 
grandpa, baby. 

An irreverent soul hit upon’ the idea of degenerat- 
ing Mendelssohn’s ethereal “Spring Song” into a 
ragtime variation, with an inane text. Promptly 
thereafter, Rubinstein’s noble “Melody in F” was 
debauched into a street tune, and we were assailed 
further with the perversions (and vapid textual 
descriptions) of such immortal masterpieces as 
Liszt’s second rhapsody, Wagner’s “Tannhauser”’ 
march, Chopin’s “Funeral March,” Meyerbeer’s 
“Coronation” music, Beethoven’s ‘“Pathetique” 
sonata, Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” and Chopin’s 
“Minute” waltz and “Fantasie Impromptu.” 

erme*e 

“Has Anyone Here Seen Kelly?” an abominable 
concoction of a few years ago, at once brought on a 
deluge of songs, which inquired solicitously con- 
cerning the whereabouts of Cohn, Rooney, Yung 
Lung, Armbrookian, Abramovitch, Olsen, Schmidt, 
Czesky, Sweeney, Salvatore, George Washington 
Jackson, and the countless other national types to 
be found in the racial melting pot of this country. 

Very recently, an especially vicious kind of song 
has sprung up in the post-midnight cafés, a song 
which recounts the doings of young ladies who make 
a difficult livelihood by relieving bibulous gentlemen 
of their purses, supporting other young gentlemen 
in luxurious idleness, and by “rolling their eyes” 
and employing other physical allurements, calcu- 
lated to drive the witness into reckless financial ex- 
penditure and amatory excess—as the song texts tell. 

That sort of “popular song” ought to attract the 
attention of the censors, especially if the vigilant 
upholders of our morals could see the kind of vacant 
eyed and low browed boys and girls (of all ages) 
who sit spellbound for hours at a time, listening 
hypnotically to the indecent texts and suggestive 
rhythms. 

eRe 

Now, in all seriousness, and in the name of every- 
thing that is dignified and artistic, are we to assume 
that most of the present product of “popular” song 
is the kind the public really wants, and that if the 
publishers were to insist upon a higher standard 
for the composers, nobody would buy the output in 
quantities sufficient to make its marketing profitable ? 

Has appreciation of graceful and appealing 
melody changed into a sickish demand for rhythms 
that are grotesque, and tinkling refrains that sound 
like the sing-song of idiots? Do the rank and file 
of Americans no longer laugh at real wit, and are 
they dead to clean and pure sentiment, grammatically 
and poetically expressed in the best words of our 
own language? 

The Musica, Courter believes that our fellow 
countrymen and countrywomen are susceptible of 
better things in the domain of the popular song, and 
that our publishers will give them that higher class 
of publication before many more years go by. 

The example of comic opera, which had a health- 
ful renaissance with Viennese assistance, should not 
be without its beneficial effect on the popular song 
standard in time to come, 

If there is to be no reform in that regard then 
we must all bow our heads in shame for American 
composers and performers and publishers of “popu- 
lar” song. We repeat, however, that we are 
optimustic, 

eRe 
_ Mme, Jeritza sailed for Europe last week, and 
just before her departure informed the reporters 
that she is very fond of the American oyster. When 
it hears the good news our national bivalve is bound 
to feel greatly flattered. 

eee 

Good old Freischiitz, revived at the Metro- 
politan, is like a whiff from a faded rose-leaf casket. 
Its lovely airs, rousing choruses, and inspired over- 
ture, serve again to remind this generation that 
grand opera really was discovered by our fore- 
fathers, who enjoyed excellent examples of it even 
before Wganer, Verdi, and Puccini appeared on the 
scene. Gatti-Casazza has provided “Der Frei- 
schiitz” with a splendid singing cast and lovely and 
atmospheric scenery designed by Urban. It is a 
worth while revival in every respect even if it may 
not turn out to be financially profitable. For many 
of our current opera-goers, Weber’s gentle moods 
are not sufficiently hot i’ the mouth, as the ancient 


saying goes, 
ene 


And apropos of Gatti-Casazza’s just renewed 
contract at the Metropolitan, we ran across this state- 
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ment, which he made to a Musicat Courier 
reporter in 1910: 

“I have been * New York for two years and no paper 
has ever been able to quote me as saying a word for or 
against. I am here to put operas on the Metropolitan stage, 
not to talk about any men or any conditions. hen I came 
I said to myself if I make a success I stay, otherwise I go 
back again, and that i is all there is to that—attend to business 
and say n 

Gatti-Casazza has not changed much in fourteen 
years. 
eRe 

And so this is New York in the last month of its 
musical season ! 

neme*e 

There is 4 South American duck which loses the 
power of flight as it matures, the growth of its 
wings not keeping pace with the growth of its body. 
Some composers are like South American ducks. 

eRe 

Now that Lawrence Gilman writes program an- 
notations, it is no longer necessary to publish anno- 
tations explaining the annotations in the program 
books, 

eRe 

The personal danger of music never has been 
appreciated geoner'y. Just think what Schénberg, 
Strauss, or Stravinsky could compose about you if 
they didn’t like you. 

x, ad 

Some day grand opera will be sung in English 
here, and then no prudish person need fear that 
the immoral texts will be understood. 

eee 

Otto Kahn’s son has become the manager of a 
jazz band after his father refused to allow him to 
play in it. The elder Kahn promised to finance the 
organization, however. This led H. I. Phillips to 
write in the Sun: 

Tuose Rocer Kaun Bugs. 
Way down South in dear old Broadway, where the heavy 
sugar grows. 
I've an ever lovin’ daddy, as most everybody knows, 
And he’s promised he will help me and he'll do just as 


e@ sez, 
So we'll Fry "day have more money than Paul Whiteman 


r Lopez! 
" nme 


The Society of The Friends of Music announces 
that Artur Schnabel is to play all the Beethoven 
sonatas here next season—and how Artur will enjoy 
them. . . . By the way, the S. T. F. M. production 
of Bach’s “St. John’s Passion” last Sunday was a 
glorious success. The chorus of the society sang 
admirably, and the soloists, Mmes. Rethberg and 
Cahier, and Messrs. Meader, Schlegel, and Schu- 
etzendorf, entered devotedly and inspiringly into the 
spirit of their music. Artur Bodanzky put his whole 
heart and soul into his conducting. It was a red- 
letter occasion in the concert experiences of this 
winter. 

nenre 

The foregoing was in truth such a reverent occa- 
sion, that no one thought of anything mundane when 
Pilate asked Jesus whether he was a King, and the 
Christ answered: “Du sagst’s, ich bin ein Konig.” 
(“You said it, I am a King.” ) 

meme, 


The opera singer’s wife should not be under- 
estimated. Sometimes it is she alone who knows 
that Faust drank his hurried dinner coffee out of 
the saucer, or that Lohengrin has a hole in his 
stocking. 

nee 

Willem Mengelberg stands well with his men in 
the Philharmonic and that is the real and final test 
of a leader’s ability. We imagine that Mengelberg 
must be like Mahler, who once told Theodore 
Spiering (Mahler’s immediate successor as the direc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic) : 

“When I lead music I try with heart and soul to feel it 
as the composer felt it; I give myself up to the task with 
all there is in me, and for the time being I have no other 
ambition in the world than to reproduce the art work in 
hand to the very best of my ability and to reflect the music 
and its spirit with no thought of selfish glory or individual 
gain. That man in my orchestra who does not feel as I 
do, and who does not do as I do—that man I regard as my 


personal enemy.’ 
neme 


Never speak to John Philip Sousa about age. He 
is a Christian Scientist with the religious part left 
out, for he holds the cheerful belief that a person 
is exactly as old as he feels. During a recent visit 
to Washington, his birthplace, the monarch of the 
march was introduced to a middle aged lady who 
made the acknowledgment: “Oh, yes, I remember 
you well, Mr. Sousa, although I never met you be- 
fore. When I was a little, tiny girl I danced to 
your leading, and splendid dance music it was, too.” 
Said sly Sousa, who never directed music for danc- 
ing in his life: “I, too, remember the occasion. It 


was on March 23, just fifty-one years ago.” The 
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lady’s answer is archived among the undelivered 
replies, nee i 
A musical ignoramus is one who dislikes your 
musical preferences as much as you dislike his. 
” 


Nilly (at Lohengrin) ; “What do you think of the 
Herold ?” 

Willy: “I never see it. 
American.” 


I always read the 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 


RADIO IN CHICAGO 

James C. Petrillo, president of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Musicians, who has done a great deal for 
the musicians in that city ever since he was elected 
president of the Union, is in a way responsible for 
the ban that has been put on free radio music there. 
At a meeting of the Union on Thursday afternoon, 
March 20, it was voted that professional musicians, 
who are members of the Chicago Federation, will 
no longer perform for radio fans unless they are 
paid. Mr. Petrillo contends that the radio craze has 
forced many musicians out of employment and that 
those musicians and others often assist at the broad- 
casting stations, without other compensation than 
having their names broadcasted. At the same meet- 
ing it was decided that orchestras in hotels and at 
halls connected with broadcasting stations by wire, 
will not be interfered with, because they are paid 
for their services. From April 1 on, Union mu- 
sicians in Chicago, playing for radio broadcasting 
stations, will be paid at the rate of $8 each for three 
hours’ work. Every contract will have to go through 
the office of the Union and the money paid the per- 
former in the same way. 

At the convention of the National Musicians’ 
Organization to be held in Colorado Springs, May 1, 
the delegates will take up the question of charging 
an excess rate of fifty per cent. extra for orchestras 
playing for broadcasting stations. James C. Petrillo 
is not against the radio, nor is the Union opposed to 
the radio, but he desires that all musicians be paid 
adequately for their services and he and the Union 
are acting accordingly. 

The Chicago Federation of Musicians should be 
happy to have at its head a man like James C. 
Petrillo. He is a man of action. He knows what 
he wants and is always trying his best to help Union 
musicians in Chicago. Through his efforts and that 
of the Union he so well represents, 6,000 musicians 
in Chicago are getting better pay today for their 
work than they ever got before. Mr. Petrillo is a 
very able executive, a man of action and integrity, 
who has used his position to benefit others. He is 
justly popular in the Chicago Federation of Mu- 
sicians, 

a 
THE CHICAGO OPERA TOUR 

If all that is said be true, the Chicago Civic Opera 
has not had as big a financial success on tour as one 
has been led to believe. In Texas, performances of 
Salome were boycotted. The attendance was so scant 
in a certain city of the Lone Star State that the fig- 
ures as given the MusicaL CourIer were so small as 
to be ridiculous. Cleopatra did not share any better, 
and Boris Godounoff in many cities was not the huge 
success anticipated by the management. The Jewess, 
also in the repertory of the Chicago Civic Opera on 
tour, was not in great demand, as music lovers in 
the West were somewhat prejudiced by the title. 
Mefistofele drew. On the Coast, Chaliapin sold out 
every performance; not so Mary Garden. The 
Chicago Civic Opera itself came out without a loss, 
as everywhere a minimum guarantee of $10,000 per 
performance secured the management, it is reported. 
The performances in Denver were sold out, and in 
some localities, such as Cleveland, the biggest sale 
of seats ever registered by any company was re- 
corded by the Chicago Civic Opera. The repertory, 
as forecast by the Mustcat Courter, was not one 
that brings money to the box-office. Cleopatra, The 
Jewess, Boris, Mefistofele are operas that have not 
achieved popularity as have some of the old operas 
in the repertory of the Chicago Opera. Opera- 
goers, who have a week or a few days’ orgy of 
grand opera, want to hear operas with which they 
are acquainted, and the Chicago Opera erred when 
it allowed singers to dictate what operas should be 
taken on tour, 


a 
POSTLUDES AND PRELUDES 

If the symphony concerts are to have postludes 

for those who wish to stay late, why not also pre- 

ludes for the convenience of those who desire to 

arrive late? Then, too, there might be elective inter- 

mezzos in the middle of the program, enabling 

fidgety persons to take a walk, busy persons to tele- 

phone to their offices, and thirsty persons to—but 

hush! we do not care to be subjected to the inquisi- 
tion of the Federal torturers. 





I SEE THAT— 





There will be no change in the leadership of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra next season. 

Josiah Zuro’s experiment in Sunday noon symphony con- 
certs was a huge success, 

Stefi-Geyer probably has the smallest hand of any violinist 
in the world. 

Henry Weldon Hughes died last week. 

E. Robert Schmitz sailed for Europe on March 29. 

B. Cecil Gates, of Salt Lake City, spent the last two weeks 
in New York. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz left the metropolis on March 13 for the 
Orient and Australia. 

Sixteen standard operas will be given in Cincinnati during 
the summer opera season, 

Emma Roberts gave fifteen “extra” numbers at her recent 
recital in Norton, Mass. eae 

Mr. and Mrs, Yeatman Griffith gave a reception in honor 
of Florence Macbeth and Marguerite D’Alvarez. 

The Norfleet Trio has returned from a concert tour. 

Alexander Stewart has been appointed the exccutive secre- 
y oid to carry on the organization work for the Los 

ager Music Week, May 4-10. 
Lazar 


Samoiloff will give a students’ recital in Town’ 


Hall on Sunday evening, March 30. 

Fabien Sevitzky gave a recital on the bass viol and was 
highly praised by Philadelphia critics. 

Florence Foster Jenkins was decorated by the Italian 
Royal Red Cross. 

Laurie Merrill has been engaged for lecture recitals in 
costume by the New York City Board of Education, 

Marcel Dupré sails for France on April 2 

Edwin Grasse recently appeared in Atlantic C ity as organ- 
ist, violinist and composer, 

Blanche Barbot, Joseph Regneas’ studio accompanist, was 
starred on her appearance in Youngstown, Ohio. 

Charles Stratton, tenor at Brick Church and Temple 
Beth-E], is on tour from March 24 to April 3. 

Constantinople now has an orchestra of sixty men. 

Arturo Toscanini has been invited to conduct several per- 
formances at Bayreuth next summer, 

Siegfried Wagner visited Estelle Liebling’s studios while 
in New York. 

Clarence Whitehill has signed a contract with the Metro- 

politan for the entire seasons of 1924-25 and 1925-26. 

The oo Trio of New York, in conjunction with the 
Festival Quartet of South Mountain, next season will 
give the entire cycle of chamber music of Brahms. 

The Curtis Institute of Music has purchased the George 
W. Childs Drexel house in Philadelphia, Pa, 

Gustav Helsted is dead at the age of sixty-seven. 

William Gustafson will be under the management of Evelyn 
Hopper next season. 

The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
engaged Theodore Harrison as head of the voice de- 
partment. 

Fred Patton’s appearance at the Halifax Festival will mark 
his ninth appearance in The Messiah, 

Philadelphia's annual Eisteddfod will be held on May 17. 

Leila Megane was married to T. Osborne Robert on 
March 21. 

The, Vienna press is devoting columns to the discovery of 
“another Jeritza ; ” her name is Maria Nemeth. 
William C, Carl will give a recital on the new Speyer 

Memorial Organ in Town Hall on March 28. 

Minna Kaufmann believes that America is full of real 
talents and real voices. 

Sigrid Onegin is on the last lap of an exceedingly busy 
season, 

Vera Janacopulos will be under the management of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau next season, 

Josef Hofmann is back in America. 

Ilse Niemack is booked heavily from November 1 to De- 
cember 15, 1924. 

Nevada Van Der Veer will soon make her third appearance 
as soloist at the Halifax festivals. 

Fraser Gange’s first season in America has been so success- 
ful that he will spend the summer here. 

Earle Laros, the pianist, is winning success as a conductor, 

Clarence Dickinson has concluded his tenth annual series 
of historical lecture recitals at Union Theologicai 
Seminary. 

The Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference was held in 
Rochester March 5-7, 

Vienna will have two operatic and theatrical festivals on a 
very large scale this year. 

The Metropolitan. ay ompany will give performances 
in Cleveland in April. 

Emmy Krueger will return to America next season for 
additional appearances here. 

Victoria Boshko will be soloist at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concert, March 30. 

A performance of Ernani will be given at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday evening, March 29, 

Amy Neill, violinist, who has been playing abroad for the 
past two years, is back in America. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will be under the management of 
. E. Johnston next season. 

Vittorio Trevisan will establish a school of opera at Bush 
Conservatory, Chicago. 

Clarice Balas was chosen to inaugurate the new WJAZ 
radio station in Cleveland. 

An excellent program was given at the March Saenger 
musicale-tea. 

Olga Samaroff is playing a series of engagements in the 
Northwest and on the Pacific Coast. 

Deems Taylor’s new orchestral suite, Through the Looking 
Glass, has been played extensively this season. 

Mrs. Marie Burt Parr, well known musician of Cleveland, 

died on March 21 

Rosa Raisa has been engaged by Toscanini for the 
premiere of Boito’s Nero. 

Virginia Ryan has won much success teaching music to 
children. 

Isa Kremer has just begun her third tour of the season. 

Suzanne Keener has given up concert work to sing in musi- 
cal comedy. G. N. 
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it is an astonishing fact that those who write as well 
as those who talk upon the ee of singing almost in- 
variably evade the main issue, If for a moment prejudice 
be laid aside and principles such as are used in other branches 
of music be applied, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that a correct functioning instrument is a sine qua non of 

nging, just as excellence of instrument 1s vitally necessary 
to the pianist or violinist. It is hard to imagine a teacher 
of piano or violin worthy of the name encouragin, the 
display of interpretative ability unless adequate tec nical 
equipment were at the pupil’s disposal; but in singing tech- 
nic seems to be the last and not the first consideration, In 
fact, it might not be incorrect to infer that the persistent 
emphasizing of the interpretative side of singing has its 
origin in the desire to cover up existing technical short- 
comings by a resort to what might be called emotional 
trickery. While it is obvious that the pianist need not 
concern himself personally. with the mechanical aspect of 
his instrument, yet the degree of excellence of his technic 
is largely dependent upon the mechanism of his instru- 
ment. In the acquirement of technic both pianists and 
violinists receive incalculable aid from the fact that the 
manipulation of the instrument can always be observed. 
As in the case of the singer the mechanical operations 
which take place in order to produce the tone are not 
visible, he is largely (though not entirely) dependent upon 
the result of these operations in order to determine whether 
they are correct or not. Under such conditions the de- 
tection of faults of technic is so vastly more difficult than 
is the case when these are visible as to be not possible of 
comparison, Therefore, since the vocalist has technical 
matters of so complicated a character to consider, the ob- 
vious conclusion would be that more and not less study 
of the action of the vocal organ would be needed, Despite 
this, it seems to be quite generally believed that knowledge 
of the processes involved in the production of the voice 
is liable to lead to disaster. This dangerous fallacy is 
continuously repeated by hosts of singers and teachers who 
can not even pa a nodding acquaintance with the actual 
construction and function of the vocal organ, and even 
thoughtful students are lulled into its acceptance through 
the mere force of mechanical repetition. 

It is greatly to be deplored that knowledge of the con- 
struction and function of the vocal organ is so extremely 
dificult to obtain, but it nevertheless affords the only solid 
ground upon which the vocalist may stand. All other mat- 
ters pertaining to singing are open to various and sundry 
interpretations, but the action of the vocal organ stands as 
a fact which requires no interpretation. ie: 

Despite this, it will be found that the majority of those 
occupied with the teaching of singing strenuously deny the 
necessity for such study and seem to be able to hypnotize 
themselves into believing that the transcendence of their 
method enables them to overcome mere physical faults and 
indicate that to be too intimately concerned with vocal 
cords, muscles or cartilages would be a literal prostitution 
of the “noble art of singing.” They are ready to join in a 
hearty denunciation of the so-called fake teacher, not 
realizing, however, that this denunciation must be accom- 
panied by actual proof that vocal crimes are being per- 
petrated and that such proof must of necessity consist 
of something vastly more definite than mere expression of 
opinion, Since actual physical changes in the action of the 
vocal organ take place when a faulty method of singing 
is employed, it would seem that the most satisfactory 
method of paralyzing the activities of the fake teacher 
would be to disseminate information regarding the normal 
and correct action of the vocal organ. With such infor- 
mation in his possession the student would be fully pro- 
tected against donor and the question of licensing would 
be a dead issue. 

The greatest obstacle in the path of such an achieve- 
ment is the continued insistence which is to be found among 
members of the vocal profession that agreement as to the 
exact processes which produce the voice can not be reached. 
Such an opinion is arbitrary in the worst sense of the 
word and reveals a condition of purblindness which would 
be ridiculous were the matter of a less serious nature, It 
is absolutely false to assert that knowledge of a sufficiently 
exact character as to form a basis for agreement is not 
available, but it will never be acquired by a repetition of 
outworn and meaningless statements nor by a manufac- 
turing of equally meaningless new ones. In the words of 
Prof, John Dewey: “Pndless and persistent uncovering 
of facts and principles not known—such is the true spirit 
of induction, Continued progress in knowledge is the only 
sure way of protecting old knowledge from degenerating 
into dogmatic doctrines received on authority, or from im- 
perceptible decay into superstition and old wives’ tales.” 
Could anything better describe what has taken place in 
the vocal profession which literally teems with superstition, 
dogmatic doctrine and old wives’ tales? All that seems 
to have been accomplished is a re-hashing of old fallacies 
and the clothing of them in new words, a veritable wal- 
lowing in verbosity. 

If correct development of the voice is the main issue 
of singing, and surely such a belief is justifiable, where are 
the facts to be found? Are we to seck them between the 
covers of ancient books or are they available by means 
of the investigation of actually living material? If unanim- 
ity is ever to exist among members of the vocal profession, 
how shall it be attained? By long-winded arguments 
and appeals to past “authorities” or by a thoughtful 
consideration of such material as will yield definite and 
demonstrable facts? Must we accept the individual be- 
liefs and suppositions of those who, while fortunate enough 
to have been gifted with exceptional vocal equipment, may 
be devoid of necessary qualifications to uct a satis- 
factory investigation as to the causes which enable them 


to produce their effects, or may we insist upon the right 
to reject such opinions if they are not found to possess 
a logical basis? 

To return again for a moment to Prof. Dewey, we find: 
“It is no longer enough for a principle to be elevated, noble, 
universal and hallowed by time, It must present its birth 
certificate, it must show under just what conditions of 
human experience it was generated, and it must justify 
itself by its works, present and potential. The Golden Age 
lies ahead of us, not behind us.” 

Is it asking too much to demand that such an attitude be 
adopted in regard to the study of singing, and must we 
not resolutely refuse to accept that which can offer no 
more justification for its existence than the mere fact 
of its having been said by someone, somewhere at some 
time? 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


(Continued from page 17) 
New Music Hearp 1n Lonpon. 


London, February 28.—A new quartet by Koechlin was 
played at the Music Society’s concert last week by the 
Andre Tourret String Quartet. The thematic material 
is thin and not very vital, but the music is clear and easy 
of comprehension and was well received. At the last 
Goossens concert the Hungarian quartet introduced a new 
Pastoral quartet by Armstrong Gibbs, well shaped, de- 
lightful music that formed a happy contrast to some new 
songs by Eugene Bonner and the Schénberg second quartet 
(with voice) which also was featured on the same pro- 
gram. Dorothy Moulton was the heroic vocalist in the 
last two mentioned items, She earned sympathy rather 
than applause, G. C, 





Music Festiva Notes. 

Cologne, March 1.—During the month of June, Cologne 
will be the scene of a Rheinisches festival lasting some 
weeks. There will be a church music week, a choral music 
week and a week devoted to orchestral and chamber music. 
An exhibition of pictures, books and music will be held’ 
in conjunction with the festival. News is also received 
of the continuation this summer of the Beethoven Festival 
in Bonn and of a modern music festival in Magdeburg 
in May which Hermann Abendroth and Dr. Rabl will con- 
duct. From April 5 to 16 Aachen will hold a Bach Festival 
under the direction of Prof. Dr, Peter Raabe. H. U. 

Wet Known Artists Hearp 1n Lonpon Recirats. 

_ London, March 1—Roland Hayes, the negro tenor, heard 
in recital at the Queens Hall this week for the first time 
after his American tour, scored a great personal success 
as usual, His art is so fine and delicately balanced. Pur- 
cell, Berlioz, and Negro Spirituals were all presented with 
the same exquisite beauty of tone and expression which 
seems to have become even greater than when he was 
here before. He had a tumultuous reception from a large 
audience. Katharine Goodson, who has also appeared here 
this week, chose a completely classical program, which in- 
cluded Beethoven's sonata, op. 111, in C minor, of which she 
gave a particularly satisfying performance. G. C. 
AMERICAN WireLess Broapcastep REGULARLY TO 
ENGLAND, 
_ London, March 3.—Owing to the great success of the 
initial experiment the British Broadcasting Co: y has 
decided to broadcast KDKA Pittsburgh every Saturday 
evening at eleven o'clock until further notice. o«. 
New Battap Opera sy Enciisn Composer Carrures 
Lonpon. 

London, March 1.—A new ballad opera, with music 

arranged and composed by Gerrard Williams, was pro- 
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Sra eet nt athe ety es 
are ly woven 

a po Fed harmonic device, the orchestration being subtle 

and full of delicate color. G. C. 


Vanderpool Answers Business Man’s Article on 
Radio 


Frederick W. Vanderpool, the well known composer, 
wrote the following letter to the editor of the New York 
Herald after having read an article in that paper written 
by David Sarnoff regarding musicians, particularly singers, 
and their broadcasting free. The subject is of vital interest 
to all musicians and, as Mr. Vanderpool says, it is a very 
good idea to get the business man’s viewpoint. The letter 
is rather to the point and is published in its entirety below: 


The Editor, N. Y. Herald, 
New York City. 





Dear Sir: i 

Have "just read this morning’s Herald, in which David Sarnoff is 
quoted as saying that ¢ seems to be no reason for paying talent, 
because he bel: it will be a mark of distinction for an artist to 


be able to say: “ oe 2 mas Se ye taated “Secatoant Shee 
and was heard over the United States.” , 

f i Rg hy +e! ay his ie that an artiet, should by sroed,, in oe, 
ti pear for nothing. course, it would greatly 
cobapen tok Metaskbdte scents te ievedenar ine women! ont 
equally, of course, John Ba 's reputation would be greatly en- 
hanced if he were to Cm oy the Souloany from Hamlet over the radio, 





also—for nothing! Maybe it would a good thing for me as a com 
+f comes > Wate Gy cones Se eae S have them broad- 

—7 fo y= thr 5 ne pa guy § be 

see, appen ow, ol 

own radio machines music or ph records, but 

per ey cons giving me a job as office boy, and 
would love to songs to be use maybe I 

could hear them myself—for nothing! 

In view of the fact that the 


ves the 

his entertainment makes people buy radio machines, for if 
they aren't going to hear anything worth while, they certainly are not 
joing to buy sogor, but perhaps he expects that advertising should 
be otten free. Does get it free in other mediums? Of course, if 
he then by all means expect the professionals to give their talents 
gratis, but if he has to py for other types of advertising, why not for 
this? Anyway, even if he can pers peop! i 
services free use of the susblemetienn publicity they may get by 
singing or speaking over the radio, how do you think those same poor 
artists are to live and perfect themselves in their chosen art, if they 
give their services for ey 

bi 7 am interested to hear a good business man’s idea on this 
su ‘ 

Yours very truly, : 

(Signed) F. W. Vanverproot. 


VIENNA TO HAVE OPERATIC 
AND THEATRICAL FESTIVALS 


Vienna, February 29.—It is now definitely decided that 
Vienna will have two operatic and theatrical festivals on a 
very large scale this year. The first is the big Strauss 
Festival of the Staatsoper, arranged by Strauss himself in 
commemoration of his sixtieth birthday. It will comprise 
a cyclical performance of all of Strauss’ operatic works and 
ballets from Feuersnot to Schlagobers, which the Staats- 
oper is confidently hoping to have ready for production 
the beginning of the Festival on May 2. Der Biirger als 
Edelmann, the original version of Ariadne, heretofore un- 
produced at Vienna, will be staged at the Redoutensaal, 
with actors from the Burgtheater taking the speaking parts. 
Maw guest singers are scheduled to appear in this Strauss 
cycle. 

Intermezzo, the new opera, will not be ready for perform- 
ance in this cycle, but will open the second big Festival of 
the year inaugurated by the Municipality of Vienna, on 
September 20. It will be staged for a series of consecutive 
performances at the Biirgertheater, with Lotte Lehmann, 
Hans Duhan and Aagaard Oestvig in the leading roles. 
The work is said to be scored for fifty-two orchestral 
players, and the pit of the Biirgertheater (otherwise an 
operetta theater) will be rebuilt and enlarged to suit the 
purpose. The second Festival, a sequel to the one arnengee 
by the municipality in 1920, will also comprise a number 
of all-star productions of dramatic 
of important comic operas. 





plays and probably also 
P. B. 


Thelma Given’s Audience “Wouldn’t Go Home” 


Word received by her managers from Thelma Given in- 
dicates that the popular violinist is having a great success 
on her present western tour. A message reads: “Just had 
a most unusually successfully concert here in Salt Lake. 
The people simply wouldn’t go home. It has all been too 
wonderful to be true. Wait till you see the notices they 
have given me!” , 





SUNNY CLIME AND LOW FRANC 


Nice, February 26.—The season on the Riviera is in 
full swing! Many artists as well as tourists, attracted 
to Nice and Monte Carlo perhaps as much by the fall of 
the Frane as by the glorious weather, have been instru- 
mental in making the musical season an unusually active 
one. Outstanding a these are Margaret Sheridan 
and Lucien Muratore. Billed at the Monte Carlo Opera 
as the Irish Soprano, Margaret Sheridan’s wonderful inter- 
pretation of Madame Butterfly is a leading topic of conver- 
sation these days on the famous boulevard. Mme. Sheridan 
was especially fortunate in having the support of a cast 
remarkable for its excellence. Particularly effective was 
Dimitri Smirnoff, a Russian tenor in the min of Pinkerton. 
Muratore, too, has been having great success, especially 
with Pagliacci. Those who heard him experienced a rare 
treat. 

Many Soworsts or Nore. 


Among the pianists who scored real successes must be 
mentioned Alfred Cortot and the young Spaniard, José 
Iturbi, whose acquaintance, I believe, America has not yet 
made. Cortot, in a conventional ae ap of Chopin, Liszt 
Schumann, etc. was greeted by a public pr * = ad liberal 
in its applause and appreciation. Iturbi a group 
by his countrymen Albeniz and Granados to his 
otherwise devoted to Bach, umann, Saint-Saens, etc. 
His mastery of tone color, nuance and style in the Spanish 
ieces was so appreciated that encores were insi upon, 
Campanella, which he does remarkably well, and an- 
other national dance by Gran were the extra numbers. 
Among the violinists, Joseph i and Kubelik were 
notable representatives. Szi Walter Frey, 


ianist, appeared at the Saal Victor H to a sold-out 
leas entortenate inciieat ceutrved @atleg Ge enn 


LURE ARTISTS TO THE RIVIERA 


cert when Mr. Szigeti was thrown on his back when the 
faulty flooring of the stage suddenly gave way. After 
a few minutes delay — it was learned that the 
accident was not serious, artist, though rather shaken 
up, returned to the stage and completed the program. 

Mention should also be made of the various entertain- 
ments, concerts and musicales given by the Oscar le- 
Jean de Reszke school of song. An “at home” held in the 
magnificent Villa Paskowitch where Mr. and Mrs. Seagle 
have settled for the season, offered opportunity for several 
pupils of Mr. le to prove their sincerity and excellent 
voices. Frieda Klink, whose splendid voice was heard at 
its best, rendered the Habanera from Carmen; Harold Van 
Duzee, an aria from La Boheme; Ethel Bader sang 
L’Hymme au Soleil, and the Misses Klink and Dorothy 
Bresy, together with Messrs. Van Duzee and Kelly, gave 
a op uartet. Later a Mr. nee himself o' “ 
several numbers, among which a group of negro spirituals 
afforded keen enjoyment to the number of guests. 

And_ finally mention Loie Fuller, the well known 
dancer, who a at the Cannes Casino in a series 
she calls Les Ombres, before an appreciative au- 
dience made up notably of members of the Anglo-American 
colony; and the Cossaques du , & male chorus 
whose concert was unexcelled by any Russian vocal ensemble 
yet heard on the Riviera, 

Numbered the prominent artists now sojourning 
here is Edmond Warnery, tenor, formerly of the Chi 
Opera, who created ssy’s Pelleas at Covent Garden, 
later singing the role with Mary Garden in America; 
page Sey and bigeea gl & otlaan tenors ; 

a ummel, ary - a rare 

fae 


ist, and 
artist, formerly of the Ziegfeld Follies 
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AMY NEILL HAPPY TO BE BACK IN HER NATIVE 
AMERICA AND TO PLAY FOR AMERICAN AUDIENCES 


Violinist Tells of Her Varied Experiences with European Audiences—Her Success Abroad—To Be Heard at Aeolian Hall 
on March 28 


Amy Neill, the talented young American violinist, who 
has been play abroad for the past two years, will 
heard in New York again, at Aeolian Hall, on Friday 
afternoon, March 28, And although she has enjoyed much 
success in England, Wales, Ireland and on the Continent, 
Miss Neill expressed herself as being “very glad to play 
for an American audience again. For, after all, there is 
no place like home!” 

he violinist found the audiences of London, Amster- 
dam, Rome, Vienna and Glasgow, as well as other of the 
smaller cities, very different as regards taste, choice of pro- 
gram and the manner in which artists are received. For 
instance, in England, American compositions are liked and 
wanted, while in Amsterdam, Holland, a concerto from the 
pen of one of America’s best known composer’s received 
a sad reception, especially from the critics. Miss Neill 
explained that this was probably due to the fact that in 
Amsterdam there is a preference for music of a heavier 
style than the average American composition, The Dutch 
compare everything, it seems, with Wagner. Incidentally, 
in Amsterdam, Miss Neill played with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, under Bruno Walter. 
_ Just the other extreme, were London’s and Rome’s recep- 
tion of an American work. One of Leo Sowerby’s com- 
positions was splendidly received in both cities, each time 
with the composer at the piano, Miss Neill says that she 
hopes to give this work here later on. 
; king of the manner in which an artist is received 
in England, Miss Neill said that an English audience is 
naturally cool, for it does not like to be taken in. Once, 
however, it knows an artist, then the reception is most 
cordial. An English audience will never be hurried nor 
excited immediately, but likes to think things over well. 
For these seasons it takes an artist longer to get a 
foothold. Yet once an artist wins its audience over, the 
English are loyal. 

In Glasgow, the violinist found the people always inter- 
ested and wonderfully musical. By way of illustration, 
the British National Opera Company plays to a larger 
season in Glasgow than in London. The audiences are 
large too. . 

The Scotch like mixed programs, she says. They prefer 
the joint recitals to a straight recital. Miss Neill says this 
feeling has existed for quite a while, for she remembered 
that ten years ago, when she visited Scotland as a child, 
it was so then. When a benefit concert is given, usually 
two or three prominent artists take part instead of only 
one. 

In Ireland, when Kreisler gave a concert in one of the 
larger cities, the audience contented itself with one or two 
encores at the end. Miss Neill arrived in Ireland in the 
midst of all the political trouble so that a number of her 
concerts had to be postponed. If you walked in the streets 


then, according to the American, “you’d have to dive into 
a doorway to avoid the shooting.” Conditions now are 
much better, she states, but even so, one’s luggage is 
examined for fear bombs will be smuggled in. When Miss 
Neill was in Belfast, they had curfew at 9.30, so that 





© Fernand de Gueldre 
AMY NEILL 


concerts had to begin as early as 6.30 to allow the people 
to get home. One couldn’t get to Dublin at that time 
because all the bridges were up and the trains not running. 
Now, however, both Dublin and Belfast have had the rail- 
road service for some little time, and the trains are again 
running per schedule. 
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In London—to get back to the British capital—Miss Neill 
had splendid success as soloist with Sir Henry Wood's 
Orchestra. Sir Henry, so states the violinist, has done a 

ood deal for music, particularly in the provinces. The 
.ondon Promenade Concerts have developed a demand 
for good music. “You see,” Miss Neill told the writer, 
“all the seats on the floor are taken out, and smoking is 
allowed, so people enjoy the concert while they promenade. 
And the best people appear at these concerts.’ 

Miss Neill loved Vienna, where she had several very fine 
appearances, Then she toured south of that city, giving 
two very unique concerts in Weiz and Wartburg, under 
the auspices of the Grazerurania Society. One city supplies 
all the electricity for the province, and the other is the 
home of a large steel factory, so when Miss Neill gave 
her concerts all the community, so to speak, gathered to- 
gether at the Inn, where such events take place, and gave 
the violinist a rousing reception. At the end of the con- 
cert they sat around and ate, and drank beer, with which 
they toasted the artist-—a different reception from those 
in America. And these people enjoyed the Neill concert 
as much as she did herself. 

These, and many others, are the experiences of Amy 
Neill, who will perhaps return next spring for another 
tour. eS 


Mayer Attractions in New York 


The first: two weeks in April on the musical calendar 
may well be called Daniel Mayer week, for between April 
3 and April 14 this veteran impresario will offer to the 
public some of the outstanding concerts of the season. 

At the Manhattan Opera House, Thursday evening, April 
3, and Friday afternoon, April 4, Mr. Mayer will present 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
in two all-American programs. 

On Friday evening, April 4, two Mayer artists, Dusolina 
Giannini and Mischa Levitzki, will join forces at Carnegie 
Hall for the benefit of the Associated Music School 
Settlements. 

Monday evening, April 7, at Carnegie Hall, will see the 
first appearance this season in New York of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the baton of Albert Coates, 
and with Guy Maier and Lee Pattison as soloists, in the 
Leo Sowerby ballad for two pianos. 

On Monday evening, April 14, at Carnegie Hall, Mr. 
Mayer will offer the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, with 
Henri Verbrugghen conducting. 


Zielinska Scores in Rigoletto 

A splendid production of Rigoletto was given in Trenton, 
N, J., on March 19, under the direction of Marvin A. Riley, 
at the Crescent Temple. Genia Zielinska was the Gilda, a 
role in which she always gives artistic and vocal pleasure. 
Miss Zielinska was in fine voice and throughout the even- 
ing was the recipient of much applause. Dreda Aves, an 
other talented young artist, was a rich voiced Maddalena, 
and Alfredo Gandolfi was a pillar of strength as the 
Jester. The part of the Duke was sung by Rogelio 
Baldrick. 








United States, South America, and elsewhere. 
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Interpretation. 


give one 


839 North Dearborn Street 





announces the exclusive and permanent teaching engagement of 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO GIVES NEW YORK SYMPHONY AN OVATION 





Windy City Pinds Much to Praise in Conducting of Walter Damrosch—Edward Collins Gives Annual Recital—Esther 
Harris Presents Talented Pupil—Renee Thornton Sco’es Success in Debut—Dushkin Delights—Trevisan to 
Establish Opera School—MacBurney Professional Pupil Heard—-Children’s Concert Repeated— 

The Oumirofis Please—A Fine Ovchestra Program—Conservatory and 
Studio News 


Chicago, March 22,—Several years had elapsed since Wal- 
ter Damrosch and his New York Symphony Orchestra had 


visited us, and though weekly the readers of the Musica. 


Courier are kept informed as to the standard of that orches- 
tra, a few words of praise here do not seem amiss. First 
of all, a large audience had assembled at Orchestra Hall, 
which is the best managed auditorium in Chicago. Wessels 
& Voegeli, managers of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
had well advertised the New York Symphony, with the re- 
sult that a capacity audience was on hand and, as no compli- 
mentaries were issued, one was not surprised to learn that 
after all expenses were paid, the New York Symphony was 
wiven a check for $1,500, the net proceeds of the afternoon, 

Walter Damrosch conducted the orchestra on Sunday 
afternoon, March 16, It was an extraordinary program, 
inasmuch as several novelties were included. 

The first part of the program included Wagner’s Prelude 


The Mastersingers and Franck’s symphony in D minor. 
The n Stravinsky’s symphonic poem, which was only recently 
heard for the first time in Chicago under Stock and the 
Chicago “ymphony, and two new numbers by Casella 
Dance of the Children, and Dance of the Old Ladies, from 
the ballet, The Venetian Convent, made up the balance of 
the program The New York Symphony and its conductor 
were given a reception such a§ Chicagoans give but seldom 


to popular artists and showed by its welcome that Dam- 
rosch and his men should not remain away another seven 
years, but should journey to this city annually, It is doubt- 
ful if Damrosch and his men have ever been more feted in 
New York or anywhere else than they were here, After the 
Franck symphony, Damrosch was recalled many times to the 
stage amidst thunderous plaudits, and finally motioned 
his men to stand to acknowledge the demonstration with 
him. The attitude of the audience was justified by the 
playing of each selection by the orchestra. The novelties 
also need no comment, inasmuch as though the compositions 
were new to Chicago they had already been played in New 

York. As a concluding word, it may also be said that the 
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critics of the daily papers were lavish in the praise of the 
New York Symphony and its conductor. 
Epwarp Coitins’ ANNUAL RECITAL. 

An artist who is continually advancing along progressive 
lines is Edward Collins, a prominent figure among Chicago's 
musicians. This young artist has established an enviable 
reputation for himself both as pianist and teacher, and is 
fast gaining recognition as a composer. From year to year 
Mr. Collins adds to his art and today he is one of Chicago's 
best pianists. His annual recital is always looked forward 
to with anticipation by his many friends and admirers for 
they know there is a treat in store. Thus, on Sunday after- 
noon, March 16, when Mr. Collins gave his recital at the 
Playhouse, a capacity audience was on hand and showed 
its keen enjoyment by vociferously applauding the artist 
throughout the interesting program. Seldom has applause 
been more deserved, for the artist’s playing was character- 
ized by deep musicianship, sincerity and intelligence. The 
Bach-Busoni Fo gpm and fugue in D major, with which the 
program opened, was done with broad sweep and accuracy, 
while the Beethoven C major sonata, following, was given 
a masterly rendition which left nothing to be desired. The 
Chopin group brought into display the finer side of Mr. 
Collins’ art and emphasized to a high degree his velvety 
touch, beautiful tone and brilliant technic. Particularly fine 
renditions were those given the C minor Nocturne, the Ber- 
ceuse, E major Etude and Ballade in A flat major, which 
were the Chopin numbers. There were also Six Character- 
istic Waltzes from the recitalist’s own pen, Albeniz’ Triana, 
DeFalla’s Cubana and Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse with which 
to finish out the program. There was no question as to Mr. 
Collins’ emphatic success; he was warmly feted by his 
listeners. 

Estner Harris Presents TaLentep Puri. 

Few piano teachers, if any, can boast of bringing out 
more gifted young children than Esther Harris, of the 
Chicago College of Music, who has had unusual success as 
a teac he er of remarkable youngsters. Some children are more 
talented than others, yet Miss Harris 
will not introduce a pupil to the public 
unless that student has been under her 
instruction at least four years regard- 
less of how gifted he or she may be. 
She has established a reputation as a 
teacher of young artists and along 
that line has many achievements to 
her credit. The latest “wonder-child” 
emanating from the Esther Harris 
studios is Mildred Waldman, who 
played a most taxing program at the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday after- 
noon to the astonishment of a house 
full of interested listeners. Like Isa- 
belle Yalkowsky, Gitta Gradova, and 
other successful Esther Harris stu- 
dents, little Miss Waldman is unusually gifted and 
has been well guided and developed by her teacher. 
For such a tiny miss (she is hardly big enough to 
reach pedals and keys) to play a program made up of 
movements of four concertos and nineteen solo num- 
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bers by such composers as Mendelssohn, Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Moussorgsky, 
Chopin, Poldini, Tschaikowsky, Moszkowski, Grieg and 


Liszt, is re markable in itself, and to play them all as well 
as did little Mildred last Sunday afternoon is an amazing 
tour de force. Such technic, such talent, such poise and 
assurance put this clever youngster in a class by herself and 
speak well for her excellent tutor. Whether playing with 
the assistance of the orchestra (made up of members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra) or the unaccompanied num- 
bers, Mildred was as much at ease and she went about her 
task with enviable nonchalance. Esther Harris has another 
excellent exponent of her remarkable method in Mildred 
Waldman, who should make a name for herself in years to 
come and reflect added glory on her prominent mentor, pro- 
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vided she continues her studies along the same sane and 


serious lines. 

The orchestra of thirty-five Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
men, under the forceful baton of rl Reckzeh, gave the 
pianist splendid support in the concertos. Mr. Reckzeh is a 
clever conductor and wields the baton with authority and 
dignity. 

RENEE THORNTON IN RECITAL. 

At the Blackstone Theater on Sunday evening, Renee 
Thornton (Mrs. Richard Hageman) gave her first recital 
here before a discriminating and well pleased audience. 
Heard a few years ago at Ravinia, Miss Thornton has since 
then made big strides in her art. To her the voice is only 
secondary and she has given all her thoughts to fine inter- 
pretation, and this includes excellent phrasing, refinement of 
style and fine regard for composer as well as composition. 
A serious artist, she sings with meaning and understanding. 
She knows how to use her voice to best advantage and this 
brought forth a beautiful mezza-voce, when the tonal quality 
is at its a7 best. From the above it might be surmised 
that Miss Thornton has not a good voice, or that it is not 
well placed, but, on the contrary, the organ is pleasing, 
er, in the medium. 

er program was taxing, yet interesting. It opened with 
a Cavatina by Von Weber, sung with no ility and discern- 
ment. This was followed by The Young Sh rd by 
Berlioz, in which the singer was assisted by W. Frank, 
French’ horn soloist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
The number is difficult and sufficient for the singer to dis- 
close her fine technic. A song by Handel was rendered 
with dignity and this closed the first group. The second 
group was made up of Wolf's Irmelin Rose and Most 
Faithful Is My Friend, Strauss’ To My Child, and Cecily. 
It was in those songs that the recitalist was at her best. 
The third group included Cesar Franck’s Nocturne, Saint- 
Saéns’ May, Debussy’s Fleur des Bles and Chausson’s Chan- 
son Perpetuelle—a somewhat monotonous group, though 
each composition has merit and several caught the fancy of 
the audience, which demanded repetitions. The last group 
was made up of Time Enough, by Deems Taylor; Henry 
Hadley’s well written My True Love, dedicated to Renee 
Thornton and sung here for the first time ($0 well liked 
that it had to be repeated) ; two songs by Richard Hage- 
man, Christ Went Up into the Hills (new) and Happiness, 
both caught the fancy and paved the way for the final 
encores, which were equally well received and beautifully 
rendered by the singer. The recitalist was tendered floral 
tributes after the second group, and made happy by the warm 
reception of the audience, she gave of her best and was 
admirably supported at the piano by her husband, Richard 
Hageman, who contributed in no small manner to the suc- 
cess of the evening. To listen to Hageman’s piano accom- 
paniments is a rare treat. 


Samuet DusHKIN aT OrcHEstTRA HALL. 


Another violinist new here was heard at Orchestra Hall 
on Tuesday evening, March 18, by a large audience, its keen 
appreciation of the newcomer being made most evident at 
the conclusion of each selection. "Miceeel Dushkin is an- 
other of those violinists who may claim a place in the first 
rank of the day’s most famous masters of the bow. Though 
young in years, the newcomer is a mature artist, and the 
favorable impression he created here presages many returns 
to this city. 

Dushkin seems a very modest young man—perhaps too 
modest for his own welfare. For one thing, he has not as 
yet learned how to acknowledge plaudits. He bows once or 
twice and when the applause seems to him too prolonged, 
he turns around, walks towards his accompanist and seems 
to disregard the audience. If this is timidity, good and 
well, but if it is due to other reasons, the sooner corrected 
the better. Dushkin has a most amazing technic; difficulties 
do not exist for him. At least, he made little of the many 
encountered in his program and the tone he gets from his 
instrument makes a strong appeal and often reminds one of 
Fritz Kreisler. No better tribute can be paid any violinist. 
From the prelude and gavotte from Bach’s sonata in E 
major to the last number on his program, he gave a splendid 
account of himself, and though he played the Mendelssohn 
concerto like a master, it was in a group made up of novel- 
ties that he distinguished himself as a virtuoso. Nocturne, 
by Lili Boulanger, that French woman composer who died 
at the tender age of twenty-three, was rendered with great 
feeling and understanding and made ore regret that Mr. 
Dushkin would not repeat the number. It deserved repeti- 
tion not only for the manner in which it was played but 
also for the composition itself. Fate is sometimes unkind; 
so many composers of little value are allowed to live to old 
age that one felt cagtoaes upon hearing the nocturne, which 
showed that Mlle. Boulanger was destined to be among the 
elect. Two numbers by Paul Kirman, Chant of the Yemen- 
ite Jews and Palestrina Song, were new here. Both are 
happy additions to the violin literature. Such contributions 
should often be programmed. They made a fine appeal on 
the audience and, beautifully rendered by the violinist, they 
too could ‘have been repeated, but Dushkin does not seem 
inclined to:please except through his rendition, and does not 
make a bid for popularity by adding to his program nor by 
repeating any of the selections. Blair Fairchld’s Russian 
Dance, also new here, is another number that should be 
heard often hereafter in this city. Fairchild is an American 
who had to look for laurels in France. His Russian Dance 
could take its place with any work by a foreigner, and 
might have been written by a Russian, so atmospheric is its 
treatment. A very fine program, beautifully played! Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff furnished. t he accompaniments in his usual 
artistic way. 


TreEvISAN TO EstastisH Opera SCHOOL AT 
Busu ConservATorY. 


Vittorio Trevisan, the eminent baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, the singer whose artistry has “made” 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Smetana Music at Tue Brick Cuurcn. 

Clarence Dickinson’s Friday Noon-Hour of Music, March 
14, brought instrumental and vocal music by Bedrich Sme- 
tana. Margaret Northrup, soprano, sang Old Lullabies, and 
later My Beloved, with the beauty of voice which is bring- 
ing her to the forefront. Margaret Sittig, violinist, played 
From the Homeland, and Bohemian Phantasy, two con- 
trasting numbers which showed her expressive tone quality. 
A unique number, Tabor, Blanik, which finished the pro- 
gram, was for organ, piano (four eae 9 and tympani, 
performed by Ladislav Urgan and Karel Leitner, pianists, 
and George Braun, tympanist; this number had unusual 
effects in it and caused a genuine sensation. 

Organ numbers were Bohemia’s Groves and Field, Vltava, 
and Pastorale, pieces with beauty of melody and harmony. 

A Moussorgsky program will be given at the Friday noon 
hour of music, March 28, at the Brick Church, by Clarence 
a with Frederic Baer, baritone, and Edgar Sittig, 
cellist. 

Epwin Grasse Sotoist at ATLANTIC Ciry. 

The big new municipal organ in the High School Build- 
ing, Atlantic City, was played by Edwin Grasse March 13, 
where he had the finest success he has had so far in America 
—so states an admirer of Grasse, originally violinist, then 
composer, and now organist as well. 1600 people heard and 
applauded his playing of works by Widor, Mozart-Grasse, 
Grieg-Grasse, Turnbull, Wagner, Grasse, and the Liszt- 
Grasse transcription of Les Preludes; he played Schubert's 
Ave Maria and the Meistersinger Vorspiel as encores. His 
violin numbers included works by Mendelssohn, Pugnani, 
and his own Waves at Play and Polonaise in C major, fol- 
lowing which he also had to play encores. 


OrGan Recitacs at Catvary P. E. Cnurcn. 


Calvary Church, at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-First 
street, has a series of five recitals scheduled, beginning 
March 10, and succeeding four Mondays at 8,15 o'clock. 
Alfred M. Greenfield, organist of the church, gives three of 
these recitals, The others are by Hugh Porter, formerly 
at the New First Congregational Church, Chicago, and 
Harold Ramsbottom, organist of the Rivoli Theater, New 
York. Music performed ranged from Bach to Boellmann 
and the Americans. 
Clement R. Gale and Charles A. Stebbins. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS GRADUATION, 


A score of pupils formed the graduation class of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, this being held at 
the Lyceum Theater, March 14. Augustus Thomas pre- 
sided, and the principal speaker was Jane Cowl. Hatcher 
Hughes (author of Hell Bent Fer Heaven) also talked, and 
due tribute was paid the late Franklin H. Sargent, founder. 


CLAUDE Warrorp’s OPERATIC VAUDEVILLE, 


An operatic vaudeville given by nine pupils from the 
Claude Warford studios, at the Wurlitzer auditorium, March 
13, was enthusiastically received by an audience that filled the 
hall. Mildred Letcher proved a soprano with a lovely voice 
quality, and a most distinguished style of singing. Her 
rendering of Mr. Warford’s Dream Song, preceding Ka- 
tinka, at the end of the program was one of the features of 
the program. The contralto of the day was Mary Davis, 
whose Stride la Vampa (Il Trovatore) was stirringly sung, 
as well as excellently acted. She also acquitted herself 
admirably in the other numbers allotted her. Margaret 
Haase’s Gretel was charming in voice and action. She also 
appeared in the Mikado number. Charmant Oiseau (Perle 
du Bresil) sung by Marion Callan, stands out as one of 
the best numbers of the afternoon; Miss Callan soared to 
interminable heights with apparently no difficulty. Joseph 
Kayser was vigorous and lusty in his rendition of the II 
Trovatore aria. He was well supported by Messrs. John- 
son, Ronan, and Siegfried, the latter as Nanki Poo (Mi- 
kado), disclosed a pleasing voice as well as talent for —- 
The artists were ably supported by the young pianist, Wil- 
lard Sektberg. An unusual feature of the program was 
the raising of the improvised curtain, which was done by 
two daintily clad masked pages. 

P. W. Leacue Bazaar, 


The Professional Woman's League, Mrs. Russell Bassett 
president, will be represented at the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs bazaar, to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, April 7. Their booth will be the miscellaneous one, 
and many prominent actors and actresses are contributing 
articles. 

Boarp or Epucation Lectures AND REcITALs. 

From March 16 to March 22, various lectures, recitals and 
concerts were given in the series under the auspices of the 
Board of Education. Some new features of these programs 
are a concert of Russian music by the Russian National 
Choir (Constantin Buketoff, director), Washington Irving 
H. S.; operalogues, Boheme, Marguerite Potter, Evander 
Childs H. S.; cello recital, Charles P. Poore, P. S. 30; Gems 
from Victor Herbert, June Mullin, Bay Ridge H. S.; Bee- 
thoven and Schubert, Alfred J. Swan, Bushwick H. S.; 
an Evening of Song, Marie Van Gelder, P. S. 78; Songs of 
American Composers, Anna A. Flick, P. S. 20. 

OrcAn Recitat at INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

F. Henry Tschudi, F. A. G. O., organist, assisted by J. 
A. Fitzpatrick, baritone, with Mrs. Fitzpatrick at the piano, 
gave a recital at the New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind, March 18, which interested many hearers, 
chiefly those who, more or less blind, are inmates of this 
institution. Mr. Tschudi played works by the Americans 
R. F. Maitland, Dudley Buck, Arthur Foote and Carl Mc- 
Kinley, with Widor, de la Tombelle, Hollins and Dubois 
also represented. 

HeLen Graves Sincs 1n Catpwe tt, N. J. 

Helen Graves, soprano soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Greenwich, gave a recital February 26 in the 
Caldwell, N. J., Methodist Church. The News and Graphic 
said: “She delighted the large audience present with her 
artistic work, and was forced to respond to several encores.” 

Younc Musicians’ Guitp AFFAIRS. 

The March 27 musicale, under the auspices of the Y. M. 

G., will contain piano, violin and vocal music by Louis Kan- 


H. B. Jepson, Edward Shippen Barnes, . 


MUSICAL COURIER 


torovsky, Hymen Rensin and Giuseppe Leone. 
will read Face to Face with Bizet. 


KANSAS CITY LITTLE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA STARTS ON NEW TOUR 


Mr. Picorri 
F. W, R. 


Erika Morini Gives Concert—Rosenthal Appears for the 
First Time in Many Years—Notes 

Kansas City, Mo., March 14—Erika Morini, violinist, 
came to the Shubert Theater as one of the artists on the 
course of Mr. and Mrs, Walter Fritschy, the afternoon of 
February 26. Her program consisted of a Bruch concerto; 
Serenade Melancolique by Tschaikowsky; waltz in A 
minor, by Brahms-Hochstein; variations on a theme, by 


Corelli, Tartini-Kreisler; a group of Elgar, Hubay and 
Schumann pieces, and the Moses Fantasie by Paganini. Sev- 
eral encores added to the length of the program. Erno 


Balogh, who accompanied her, proved a delightful pianist. 
The almost perfect accord and sympathy between the two 
artists added greatly to the enjoyment. 

RosENTHAL HEarp. 

Moriz Rosenthal, who gave the 178th concert under the 
Fritschy Kansas City series in their seventeenth year, of- 
fered a piano recital the afternoon of March 11. As Rosen- 
thal had not been heard here in something like seventeen 
years, there was much pleasant anticipation of the event. 
The Schubert Fantasie, opus 78 (in four movements), 
opened the program, followed by a long group of Chopin 
and ending with some moderns, including two compositions 
of the pianist himself. The most enjoyable things on the 
program, both of which were repeated through the insist- 
ence of the audience, were the Chopin Minute Waltz and the 
Musical Box, by Liadoff. The Chant Polonaise of Chopin 
was delightfully rendered and the remaining numbers served 
to display the artist’s technical equipment. A large audience 
filled the theater, 

Litre SyMpHony AGAIN oN TouR 

The Kansas City Little Symphony Orchestra was recently 
at home from atour of the Far West and up into Vancouver 
and Victoria. One pair of concerts with Harold Bauer as 
soloist was given, and three afternoon children’s matinees. 
Another was scheduled with Dohnanyi as soloist—but due 
to the nervous strain under which the conductor, De Ru- 
bertis, had been working, he was advised to rest a few days, 
and this concert in Kansas City was cancelled. The follow- 
ing week however the orchestra started on another tour 
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into Middle Western territory. Kansas City artists who 
have appeared with the orchestra in different towns on this 
tour are Mollie Margolies, pianist, Pau! Snyder, pianist, and 
Margaret Fowler Forbes, violinist. 
Notes, 

Other attractions and artists who have been seen here 
recently have been Fritz Kreisler, violinist; the Duncan 
Dancers and the Tony Sarg Marionettes. R. D. 


Edna Thomas Replaces Harpists 

In Grand Rapids, on February 29, the Salzedo harp en- 
semble and Edna Thomas were booked to give a joint recital 
at the Regent Theater under the auspices of the University 
of Michigan alumni of Grand Rapids. Mr. Salzedo and 
his ensemble missed their train connections at Buffalo and 
wired on Friday afternoon that it would be impossible for 
them to make the theater in time for the concert. Edna 
Thomas, better known as “The Lady From Louisiana,” had 
arrived in Grand Rapids from another direction. The local 
management announced to the audience that money would 
be refunded to all persons who were sufficiently disappointed 
at not hearing the harpists. The Grand Rapids Press the 
following morning, March 1, said that “practically no one 
in the audience accepted the offer.” The other morning 
papers in Grand Rapids stated that “no money was refunded 
at the box office.” 

Miss Thomas gave a program of Negro and Creole Folk 
Songs. The Press said that “Miss Thomas puts a subrle 
quality of characterization into these songs, which results 
in a continual play of drama, comedy and romance.” It 
goes on to say that she “gave a recital of much charm and 
novelty. . . . The songs, vibrant with primitive human 
emotions, were sung in a sympathetic, understanding way 
the acme of interpretation.” 





Dr. Carl to Play Speyer Organ 
William C. Carl will play a recital on the new Speyer 
Memorial Organ in Town Hall, Friday evening, March 28 
The program will be devoted to works of French composers 
including Guilmant, Couperin, Salomé, Widor, Dandrieu 
and Bonnet. 


Stratton’s Sixth Engagement at Festival 


Charles Stratton has been reéngaged for his sixth season 
as tenor at the Nashua, N. H., Music Festival. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS DOHNANYI 
WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
The Pianist Is Substituted for Clarence Whitehill—Loesser 
Soloist at “Pop” Concert—Dohnanyi and Lenox String 
Quartet Close University Chamber Music Course— 
Erna Rubinstein Gives Last Recital of Univer- 
sity Course—-MacPhail Studio Activities 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 10,—The fourteenth concert 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was announced 
as an all-Wagner concert, but owing to the sudden indis- 
position of Clarence Whitehill, who had been engaged 


for the occasion, a quick rearrangement had to be affected 
and a Wagner-Beethoven evening was the result. It 
hegan with the overture to The Flying Dutchman which 


under Henri Verbrugghen’s energetic baton turned out 
to be a fine performance, The prelude to Parsifal followed, 
the performance of the prelude and Liebestod from Tristan 
and Isolde reached unusual heights. It brought conductor 


and orchestra a veritable ovation. The Wagner part of 
the program closed with a spirited performance of the 
prelude to Die Meistersinger. Ernest von Dohnanyi was 
luckily in the city to take the place of Mr. Whitehill. 
He offered to play one of ten concertos without rehearsal 
and Beethoven’s Emperor was chosen, It was a wonderful 
performance, the success of which depended in no small 
measure upon the conductor under who's guidance an ac- 
companiment fully worthy of the solo performance was 
Needless to say, the audience went wild with 
Mr. Dohnanyi was obliged to add three encores 
recalls, He played first Beethoven's 


played 
enthusiasm 
after innumerable 
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Fiir Elise, then his etude in F major, and closed with 
Schubert’s Moment Musicale in F minor. 
Logsser Sovoist at “Pop”. 

Yesterday’s “Pop” concert held for its principal number 
Beethoven's seventh symphony which at the hands of Henri 
Verbrugghen received a masterly interpretation. A fine 
impression was made by the overture to Boieldieu’s La 
Dame Blanche which opened the program. Arthur Loesser, 
pianist, was the soloist of the afternoon and with his 
playing of Saint-Saéns concerto in C minor gave great 
delight. By way of encore he added Rachmaninoft's polka 
charmingly played. 

University Concert Courses CLose. 


Although the end of the musical season is quite distant, 
still we are reminded of its drawing near by the fact that 
both Minnesota University music courses came to an end 
last week. Both these courses, under the management of 
Verna G. Scott, have been highly successful and much 
laudatory comment on Mrs. Scott’s discrimination in pro- 
viding the attractions for her patrons has been heard. 
The University Concert Course closed with a_ splendid 
recital by Erna Rubinstein, who had a worthy partner 
in her accompanist, Arthur Loesser. 

The University of Minnesota Chamber Music Course 
for its final program offered Ernst von Dohnanyi, composer- 
pianist, and the Lenox String Quartet. The latter opened 
the program with a finely conceived and brilliantly exe- 
cuted performance of the Cesar Franck string quartet in 
D and then combined with Mr. Dohnanyi for a performance 
of his second quintet for piano and strings. It earned 
for the executants many recalls. The program closed 
with an interpretation of Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques 
by Mr. Dohnanyi. The audience was delighted and com- 
pelled the artist to play numerous encores, 

Activitizs oF MacPuam ScHoor, 


The activities of the MacPhail School of Music are so 
numerous that only a few of the most important can 
be given space. Most noteworthy of these was this sea- 
son’s first appearance of the Orchestral Art Society in 
a recent concert at the auditorium of West High School. 
This important adjunct of the MacPhail school has as- 
summed ever greater importance in the musical life of our 
city, and from its ranks have gone forth many orchestral 
musicians who there acquired their orchestral experience. 
William MacPhail, president of the MacPhail school and 
founder of the orchestra, an account of his ever increasing 
duties as head of the school, has been compelled to gradu- 
ally relinquish all of his strictly musical activities, and 
finally also had to give up sage ages J the Orchestral Art 
Society of which he had been the only conductor since its 
inception years ago. He chose for his successor George 
Klass, one of the leading violinists of the Northwest and 
an orchestral routinier of many years’ experience, For 
several years he was second concertmaster of the Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra, That no mistake was made 
in the selection of Mr. Klass was proven by this recent 
concert, The orchestra showed great ‘improvement in 
every particular and played the Freischuetz overture by 
Weber and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony as well as 
the accompaniments to several solo numbers with pro- 
fessional aplomb. Mr. Klass proved a resourceful con- 
ductor who knew what he wanted and obtained results 
with an unerring hand. 

An altogether delightful affair was the last monthly 
faculty meeting at the MacPhail school. Over one hundred 
teachers gathered in the basement of the school building, 
and after a delicious supper listened to a talk by Henri 
Verbrugghen. G. S. 


Philadelphia’s Eisteddfod, May 17 

Philadelphia’s annual Eisteddfod will be held in the 
Academy of Music on the afternoon and evening of May 17. 
In its fourteenth year in Philadelphia, offering thirty-five 
hundred dollars in prizes, and being the final event of the 
Third Annual Music Week, this competitive festival of 
music, literature, and art occupies a unique position in the 
life of the city. 

Of chief interest among the vocal music competitions are 
those for male and mixed choruses. A first prize of $1,000 
and a second prize of $300 will be awarded in each of these 
competitions. The number of entries in the competition for 

uartets of mixed voices indicate that here, also, the compe- 
tition will be very keen. Prizes will be awarded, also, for 
soprano and alto, and for tenor and bass duets, as well as 
for soprano, alto, tenor, and baritone solos. For children 
two competitions of unusual interest will be presented. They 
are both vocal solo competitions, one being for children un- 
der the age of fourteen and the other for children between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen. First and second prizes 
will be awarded in each of these competitions. 

In the field of instrumental music prizes will be awarded 
for string quartet, violin solo, and piano solo competitions. 
The two piano solos competitions will be for children, one 
for those under the age of fourteen and the other for those 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 


Engagements for S. Wesley Sears 


S. Wesley Sears gave a recital and conducted a service at 
St. Mary’s*Church, Philadelphia, on November 4. Decem- 
ber 23 he played and conducted Bach’s Sleeper’s Wake in 
St. James Church, of which he is organist and choirmaster. 
December 30 he was heard in Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
at St. Peter’s Church. January 27 found him playing and 
conducting a service in the ond Presbyterian Church, 
and February 3 he gave a recital in Rodolf Shalom Syna- 
gogue, preceding the lecture by.Israel. Zangwill. . The fore- 

oing appearances all were in “Philadelphia.” March 9 Mr. 
oe gave an organ recital in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, and March 22 he was heard in recital in St. James’ 
Church, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ross David Artist in Recital 

The critic of the Chronicle and News praised Harry M. 
Schoenly highly following the recent cise recital which 
he gave in Allentown, Pa., with Elizabeth H. David as 
accompanist. Said that critic : “He possesses a sweet tenor 
voice which he uses with skill, phrasing beautifully for his 
pianissimo passages and with abundant volume for the more 
vigorous tones. There is unusual beauty in these tones and 
when presented with so pretentious a m, Mr. Schoenly 
is deserving of the highest praise,” Mrs. Davis also was 
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commended for her fine artistry, the same critic stating: 
“Mr. Schoenly was favored with an excellent accompanist. 
Elizabeth H. David is an artist of remarkable talents and a 
pleasing feature was the ce ag Sige three numbers by Mr. 
Schoenly for which she wrote words and composed the 
music. She is the wife of Ross David of New York, a 
noted teacher of voice culture under whom Mr, oenly is 
a student.” In addition to her accompaniments, Mrs, David 
was heard in two piano solos and was exceedingly well 
received. The songs by Mrs. David which were thoroughly 
enjoyed were Amour, Amour, To a Violet, and Honeysuckle, 
in the last two of which the words also were written by 
Mrs. David, The audience liked these numbers so well that 
an encore was demanded, and the tenor responded with an- 
other David , In Absence. This concert was attended 
by a large number of prominent musicians of Allentown. 

r. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach Choir of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., also was present. Mr. Schoenly has ‘sung with 
the Bach Choir. 


Hoffmann Pupils in Recital 


John A. Hoffmann, the tenor and teacher of singing and 
repertory, member of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
artist faculty, presented a number of his pupils in a ver 
interesting song recital, Thursday evening, March 13, 
Duets, arias, opera solos and a quartet were on the pro- 
gram, which is always one of the events most looked for- 
ward to in Cincinnati, for Mr. Hoffmann is widely known 
as a teacher of ability, who obtained the foundation of his 
art under the personal supervision of Clara Baur, founder 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, of which. Bertha 
Baur, her niece, is now the director. 

The program follows: Duet—Rose and Lily, Liza Leh- 
mann, Miss Granstaff and Mr. Noite; aria—Pleurez, pleurez, 
mes yeux (Le Cid), Massenet, Mary Frances Henry; air— 
Honor and Arms (Samson), Handel, Robert Mills; Ariette 
Je veux vivre dans ce reve (Romeo and Juliet), Gounod, 
Helen F. Zigmond; Where Corals Lie, Elgar, and Incense, 
Stephenson, Mrs. J. Reed Hartman; The Chant of the Stars, 
Margaret Hoberg, and Yesterday and Today, Charles G. 
Spross, Miriam Walton; duet—O Lovely Night, Landon 
Ronald, Miss Granstaff and Mr. Nolte; Who is Sylvia, 
Schubert, and O Lovely Fishermaiden, Meyerbeer, and 
Silent as Night, Bohm, Robert Powell ; aria—Si mi chiamano 
Mimi (La Bohéme), Puccini, On the Road, by Augusta 
Holmés, and Pretend, Bleichman, Leone Granstaft; I Heard 
a Gull, Sinding, L’Heure Exquise, Hahn, Nur Wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt, Tschaikowsky, Sylvia Geisler; recitative 
and aria—Al nome tuo temuto ( Selva in cantata), 
Righini, and Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind, Sarjeant, 
Stan'ey Johnson; aria—My Heart is Weary (Nadeschda), 
Goring-Thomas, Tecla Richert; I Chant My Lay, Silent 
and Lone, Tune Thy Strings Oh, Gypsy, from Gypsy Songs. 
Dvorék, Harry Nolte; Spinning Wheel quartet from 
Martha, Flotow, Miss Henry, Miss Richert, Mr. Nolte and 
Mr. Mills. Alice Huebner was the accompanist. 


Cecilia Hansen Broadcasts 


Within an hour after Cecilia Hansen played at the dinner 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, March 7, which was broadcasted by WJZ 
and five other stations across the continent, a cable was re- 
ceived from Manchester-Vickers, London, saying that the 
violin solo had been’ heard distinctly in London through 
relays from KDKA, Pittsburgh. The next day Miss Hansen 
left for Jacksonville, Fla., and on Monday her managers 
received the following telegram: “In a crowded season 
Cecilia Hansen scored an individual success unprecedented 
in this section. Hansen has everything, from gorgeous tone 
to dazzling technic, from classic personal beauty to fiiery 
temperament. Smilingly bowing dismissed the most en- 
thusiastic audience after playing a tremendous program 
plus numberless encores, ope to have her and her wonder- 
ful partner at the piano soon again. (Signed) Wm. Meyer.” 


Leila Megane Married 


Leila Megane, the Welsh contralto who recently made a 
successful New York debut, was married on March 21 to 
T. Osborne Robert, a noted Welsh composer. Miss Megane 
} protegée of David Lloyd George and Dame Lloyd 
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PERCY HEMUS BELIEVES COLORS HELP TO TYPIFY ONE’S 
EMOTIONS IN INTERPRETING POE’S THE RAVEN 


Well Known Baritone Also Believes That the Movies Help an Artist—A Strong Advocate of Opera in English 


When an artist makes a record such as Percy Hemus 
made with the Impresario Company his career becomes a 
matter of public interest. Traveling three years with The 
Impresario, giving Mozart in English to more than three 
hundred audiences, convincing people all over the country 
that the proper language for opera in America is English, 
and that even the classic Mozart would be loved by the 


PERCY HEMUS 


American people if properly rendered, Mr. Hemus has done 
something of which it would be difficult to discover a coun- 
terpart. 

And so, hearing that he was to abandon this field for 
something else, and seeing his announcements of a recital 
of songs as part of a program of which the other part 
would be a melo-dramatization of Poe’s Raven with an 
original prologue and epilogue, I began to wonder what 
this eminent actor-singer was up to and just what he had 
in mind, What was it all about? Why the prologue and 
epilogue? And what about the lights to typify emotions? 

A phone call reached Mr. Hemus and he declared himself 
perfectly willing to talk—and, between ourselves, Mr. 
Hemus is a remarkable talker, with an impressive manner, 
and so many ideas (all springing from his exalted con- 
structive ideals) that an interview with him has _ the 
appearance of being the easiest thing in the world, but is, 
in fact, the most difficult. Because, you see, when a man 
speaks volumes it is hard to condense him into a column 
or two. Mr. Hemus ought to write—and perhaps he will. 

“This prologue and epilogue?” he said. “Why, that’s the 
simplest thing in the world. Poe’s Raven is little under- 
stood. Most people think of the Raven as a bird—instead, 
it typifies fear—Lenore is spiritual love. Poe has pictured 
the eternal human struggle in the Raven. Anger, false 
appetite—fear, etc., at intervals blind the seeker of truth. 
These I represent with colors. Green for fear, red for 
anger, amber for love, etc. 

“In the prologue a fearful voice groping in darkness meets 
the voice of truth. One below (the narrator of The Raven) 
is seen reading by an open fireplece. The reader is restless, 
many colored lights (emotions) surround him; each light 
seems bent on enveloping him and music (the voices of the 
lights) constantly tries to absorb his interest. The- reader 
lays aside his book and yields to the call of human emotions. 
The green light (fear) grows brighter. It is more bold 
than the other lights and casts its ghastly rays upon the 
eyes of the narrator. Fear has him in its grasp—he is 
blinded. He tries to see the other lights—they have not 
gone—but he is blinded by the green light—every where 
green! green! green!—and his cry of despair is heard— 
Nevermore! Nevermore! Nevermore! 

“When you combine music, words and lights and allow 
each to fulfill its mission, unfathomed meanings are un- 
folded. The Raven, without changing a single word of 
Poe, takes on a new meaning. 

“The epilogue discloses the omnipresence of truth (typi- 
fied by the amber light of love), though fear (green) 
has predominated throughout The Raven. There has been 
a light of amber ever present, at times so small it seems, 
that some are prone to argue that it has disappeared; but 
in my epilogue the amber returns and the Nevermore (green) 
gives way to Evermore (the amber light). 

“Don’t ask me to tell you how. I want you to see it. 





“My prologue is reasonable, is it not? People cannot 
be expected to come into instant touch with Poe’s fervid 
fancy in the bright lights of the concert hall, busy with 
the material thoughts of the day, with their own joys and 
sorrows and worries. They must first be gripped with 
something of the mood of Poe, of his Raven. 

“The lights, the costume which I use, the scenery, the 
exchange of voices in the pro- 
logue, all aid in this, and it will 
be discovered, even by those who 
think they know The Raven well, 
that there is a great deal more 
in it than is generally realized. 
This great poem is not a pessi- 
mistic wail,” 

“And what are your plans for 
the movies?” I asked the distin- 
guished baritone. 

“It has been rumored that I 
was going into moving pictures 
because of my experience last 
summer. Nothing is farther 
from my thoughts. That under- 
taking was merely, for me, a 
matter of beneficial experience. If 
one is to give others a ‘picture,’ 
one must first learn to imagine the 
picture himself, and what better 
training ground than the movies? 
There you have nothing to aid 
you. Lightings and costumes are 
limited to so small a space that 
they scarcely impress themselves 
upon the actor in the scene at all. 
What he sees is a camera, a 
group of directors and mech- 
anics, and, opposite, some entirely 
different scene of another set— 
as when I was supposed to be 
sitting on the steps of a Vir- 
ginia country store as the village 
store keeper, before me was a 
beautiful drawing-room set, all 
of my own scene being behind. 

“Distracting, you will say? 
Exactly. But how about the re- 
citalist on the concert stage who 
has nothing before him but audi- 
ence, nothing behind him but bare 
stage, piano and pianist? He has 
to drop himself into mood after 
mood and draw his audience 
along with him—Oh, yes! The 
movies are good training, but, 
for me, not a vocation, not a 
permanency, but an episode.” 

“Won’t you say something 
about singing in English?” 

“Why not? I have said a good 
deal about it in the past. One’s 
audience should know the mean- 
ing of ‘the words—which is one 
very good argument for the use 
of English in a country where 
few people understand any other 
language. I remember an amusing experience I once had 
which serves to illustrate this. I was in conversation with 
a group of prominent musicians discussing the art of song, 
when one of them spoke slightingly of- the words, giving 
the impression that he considered the music the thing, and 
the words, whatever they might be, quite subordinate, 
negligible. ; ; s 

“I took him up on it, pretending to agree with him. I 
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see exactly what you mean,’ I said. ‘You take, for instance, 
a phrase like this, and the most musical interpretation is 
naturally the best,’ and I sang a bar of music on ‘o-ka- 
kee-na’ giving it several different inflections, the last of 
them being suave, gracious, dignified and musically as 
charming as I could make it. Upon which the scoffer, at 
the need of attending to the meaning of the words, bobbed 
his ‘head in vigorous agreement, saying that of course the 
last inflection was the only possible one for the phrase. 

“‘Of course, you are all linguists,’ I said, ‘and I need 
not tell you what words mean?’ At which one of the 
group began to smell a rat and asked me what they did 
mean. 

“Well” I said, ‘you see, my mother lived in New 
Zealand for some years and remembered some of the 
native words. And she used to use that phrase to admonish 
me when I was a child. It means ‘You are dirty.’ 

“You may imagine that the laugh was on the scoffer. 
His argument gets nowhere, It is perfectly evident that 
the meaning of the words is everything. The idea of 
singing ‘You are dirty’ to a naughty child with the same 
inflection you would use in a live passage, or an ode to 
Spring, or a prayer! It is absurd. 

“And it is just as absurd to offer all sorts of meaningful 
inflections to a public which understands not a word of the 
language you are singing, as is the almost universal practice 
in our American opera. 

“But that line of argument would lead me far afield and 
I am sure I have answered your questions about my new 
program.—Oh, Yes. And I should add that I am going into 
it because I think it is the next step forward in what I am 
planning to accomplish. 

“What next, after that?—Well, that would be telling—’ 

J 
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Paul Gundlach Scores as Accompanist 


Paul Gundlach, known as a composer and pianist, scored 
a success as accompanist at Aeolian Hall, Sunday night, 
March 16, when he played for two of the soloists on the 
program—Laura Consaul Ross, contralto, and Geneva 
Youngs, soprano—providing colorful and sympathetic back- 
grounds for the vocal parts 


Isadore Freed in Chopin Program 
Isadore Freed, pianist, was scheduled to give a Chopin 
program in Philadelphia on the evening of March 23, Fol 
lowing his usual custom Mr. Freed made a few appropriate 
remarks between numbers, 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


ALGLALA, an Indian Opera, by Francesco B. DeLeone. 
ROSES ARE DEAD, song, by Ned Abbott. 
N’ ORA D'AMORE (One Hour of Love), song, by 
Carlo Saetta 
SPRING FLOWERS, four descriptive pieces for piano, 
by N. Louise Wright. 
SONG TO MUSIQUE, song, by Albert Spalding. 
THE ROCK OF RUBIES, song, by Albert Spalding. 
CHERRIE-RIPE, song, by Albert Spalding. 
rO DAFFODIL S, song, by Albert Spalding. 
FRAGMENTS, four songs, by Horace Johnson. 
VELOCITY STUDIES FOK THE YOUNG PIANIST, 
by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. 
rag ys * RIN, for violin, 
trans. by Joseph Achron. 
THE WIND (studiettes, for piano), by Gabriel Hines. 
IN A BOAT (studieites, for piano), by Gabriel Hines. 
MERRY-MAKING (studiettes, for piano), by Gabriel 
Hines. 
ROSE SONG (for voice), by Theodora Dutton. 
LULLABY, song, by Frances P. Grant. 


by Jean-Philippe Rameau ; 


(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 
SING ALONG! song, by Arthur A. Penn. 
: (R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., New York) 
rOP O' THE MORN, song, by Ralph L, Grosvenor. 
YOU, song, by Bernard Hambien. 


IN HIS STE PS, sacred song, by William Stickles. 
TWILIGHT, four- ou song for men’s voices (Massenet), 


arr. by Homer B. tch. 

THE STARS SANG IN GOD'S GARDEN, song, by 
Florence Turner-Maley. 

GIVE A MAN A HORSE HE CAN RIDE, part song, 


for men's voices, by Geoffrey O'Hara. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


CINDERELLA, suite for piano, by Leroy B, Campbell. 
UU. B. Cramer & Co., Lid., London; Chappell-Harma, Inc., New York agents) 
THE SEAFARING MAN, song, by Paul Edmonds. 
IN FOUNTAIN COURT, song, by Lucilla H. McLaren. 
BLOSSOM-TIME, song, by Evelyn Sharpe. 
SHIPS OF YULE, song, by Martin Shaw. 
(Murdoch, Murdoch & Ce., London; Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York agents) 
HOME SCENES, set of pieces for piano, by Cliffe 
Forrester. 
GRASS, song, by H. V. Jervis-Reed. 
(Chappell & Co., Led., London; Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York, agents) 
DEAD ROSES, VALSE TRISTE (song), by Rollo De 
Freyne 
| HEARD YOU SINGING, song, by Eric Coates. 
CRISTEMAS, song, by Gerrard Williams. 
OUR WALTZ, song, by Bernard Rolt. 
AT CUPID'S BALL, song, by Montague Ring. 
COQUETTE, waltz, for piano, by Margaret Bell. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


SLUMBER greg lo Russian song, by Gretchaninoff ; 
German version by S. Konig. 

A MAIDEN SONG, Russian song, by Sergius Vassi- 
lenko; translated from the Russian by Robert H. Hamilton. 

THE PINE-TREE, Russian song, by Mili Balakireff; 


German version by Lina Esbeer. 
Russian song, by 


SONG OF THE SHEPHERD LEHL, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; English version by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens 

LOVE'S THREADS OF GOLD, song, by R. M. 
Stults 

Opera 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., Dew York) 
Alglala 


A Romance of the Mesa, an Indian Opera in a Prologue and 

Two Scenes; Text by Cecil Fanning, Music by Francesco 

_ B. De Leone; Vocal Score, 130 Pages Sheet 
Music Size 

It might almost be said that the people of the United 
States have divided into two distinct classes: those who 
think that there are no native Americans but the Indians, 
and those who think the, Indians are quite negligi ible, more 
or less in the oF eee a Se, re re and a nuisance if anything. Since some 
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composers, a few years ago, made up their minds that to 
make American music it was only necessary to copy the 
music of the Indians or Negroes, we have had a perfect 
flood of that sort of thing. And that the flood has not 
yet subsided is proved by the appearance of this new 
— opera by the eminent Fanning and the talented 
one 

The material, both dramatic and musical, is good and is 
well used. It is thoroughly theatrical and should be ef- 
fective on the stage, The scene is laid in Arizona in 1850. 
Indian words of the Chippewa language are freely used. 
The characters are all Indian except one, the tenor. The 
chorus is marked “ad lib,” from which one assumes that 
the authors have prepared their work for small performance. 
But the work as a whole seems too elaborate for per- 
formance in any small theater or club, though after the 
experiments of Mrs. Freer one never knows; anything may 
he possible. The music is (apparently) surprisingly or- 
chestral to be the work of a man with an Italian name, 
and, therefore, presumably Italian or of Italian descent. 
It is a rather extraordinary thing that American composers 
almost always lean towards the Teutonic orchestral man- 
ner of opera writing rather than the vocal Italian style. 
This does not mean that the voice parts are not good, 
but merely that the orchestra is (apparently) continuously 
descriptive. One must say apparently in the absence of the 
orchestral score, but at all events there is no page of this 
piano score which has the thin accompaniments of even 
the modern Italian operas, and motives are constantly 
used in the accompaniment while the voices have counter- 
melody or recitative. This is not mentioned as a blemish, 








New Songs For Teacher and Singer 


IT’S A MIGHTY GOOD WORLD O’Hara 
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COME TO MY HEART ENGLISH 
WOOD FAIRIES WILFRID JoNES 
BROWN BIRD SINGING Woop 
LAND OF MIGHT HAVE BEEN Novetto 
ROSE MARIE OF NORMANDY _ Det Rigco 
SPRING COMES LAUGHING CAREW 
BEAUTY Loner 
PIPER OF LOVE CaREW 
LOVE’S A MERCHANT CAREW 
THE MARKET Carew 
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AMONG THE WILLOWS 


A GOOD HEART ALL zoe ene CLARKE 


DANCING TIME IN KER HAMPSON 
SWEET NAVARRE CARNE 
MY HEART’S HAVEN PHILLIPS 
LOVE PIPES OF JUNE Day 
BADEN 


MY LITTLE ISLAND HOME 
RAGGED VAGABOND 
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but merely to show the tendency, and in this score the 
tendency is by no means uniform, and there are several 
songs for which one may confidently predict popularity. 
As a whole, the music is effective and impressive. The 
piano score is well made, pianistic and playable. The 
edition is excellent, and this new publication does credit 
to the publishers as well to the authors, to say nothing of 
the rising young school of American opera. 


Easter Music 


(The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 
I Shall Hear the Bells of Heaven 
By C. Harold Lowden 
The Empty Grave 
By R. S. Stoughton 
He Hath Showed Thee, O Man 
By Harry C. Banks, Jr. 
Lord, Speak to Me 
By R. M. Stults 
Hail! Thou Once Despised Jesus 
By R. M. Stults 
Supplication 
By R. M. Stults 
Everlasting Life 
A Cantata by C. Harold Lowden 
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The Lord’s Supper and Passion 
A Cantata by Charles H. Maskell 


The Resurrection and the Life 
A Cantata by R. M. Stults 
The Living Hope 
A Cantata by J. F. Ohl 


The above is Easter Music received too late for review 
at the proper time, but a few descriptive notes may 
useful for future reference. The first on the list, the 
bell song, is a very well constructed solo with excellent 
bell effect. It is effective descriptive music. The Empty 
Grave is a song of fine solemnity, broad and spiritual. It 
offers the singer much scope and the accompaniment _ is 
vigorous and brilliant. Harry Banks has produced an im- 
pressive and emotional song in He Hath Showed Thee in 
which he has succeeded in following the sentiment of the 
text very carefully, without sacrificing his tune. It is 
a skillful and effective piece of writing. R. M. Stults writes 
music of the most practical sort, just the sort organists 
and choir masters are always in search of, since it is ef- 
fective, easily understood, not above the heads of any 
congregation, and very easy. The pieces here listed are 
of this order and require no further description. Ever- 
lasting Life, is a cantata consisting of fourteen numbers 
for solos and choir, It is not a new work, having been 
copyrighted in 1914, but is effective and arrives at big 
results by such small means that it should attract choir 
masters. The Lord’s Supper, is of the same simple char- 
acter though x htly more ssomtrogmane in parts. J. F. 
Ohl’s cantata, e Living H ope, is a scholarly work in 
German style cite several old hymns introduced, to be 
sung by choir and congregation. 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES 


God That Madest Earth and Heaven 
By R. M. Stults 


Come All Ye That Labor 
By Alfred Wooler 
The Cross 
By James Ecker 
Because I Live, Ye Shall Live Also 
By William Arms Fisher 


Christ The Lord Is Risen Today 
By George LeRoy Lindsy 
On Wings of Living Light 
By W. Berwald 
This is an excellent set of anthems for use at Easter 
church services. They were received at the Musicat Courier 
office too late for a detailed analytical review, but a hasty 
glance through the entire lot convinces the reviewer that 
they are thoroughly practical and are sure to prove at- 
tractive to choir and congre ation alike. The one entitled 
Because I Live Ye Shall Live Also, by William Arms 
Fisher, has a subcaption, Biblical Anthem for Minister and 
Choir. It is a unique work with words read by the minister, 
separated by organ interludes, and the choir answering 
antiphonally, It is not only original in its way, but is also 
musical and exceedingly attractive and scholarly in con- 
ception and treatment. 
(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, O.) 
Peace Be Unto You 
By Gordon Williams 
Let the Little Ones Come 
By Daniel Protheroe 
The Old-Fashioned Garden 
By Alice Larry Woodcock 
That First Easter Morn 
By E. L. Ashford 
O Sacred Head 
By Carrie B. Adams 
Suffer the Little Children 
By Charles P. Scott 


Peace Be Unto You is a recitative followed by a regular 
aria. Neither long nor difficult, but rather impressive. 
Let the Little Ones Come sounds like an Irish folksong. 
Very good! That First Easter Morn is an extended aria, 
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well worked out and brilliant without being at all difficult. 
O Sacred Head is a two-verse song with a popular refrain. 
Suffer the Little Children has music that describes the 
sentiment of the words faithfully and should be effective 
if sung with the proper spirit and enunciation. These are 
suitable for Easter services. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled (Sacred Song) 
By Stanley T. Reiff 
This is a simple song, presenting no difficulty either to 
singer or accompanist. It is of medium length, there being 
four music pages. It requires a voice of only small range 
and is especially adapted to church service. 


We Go This Way But Once (Sacred Song) 
By George B. Nevin 
George B. Nevin is so successful and popular a composer 
that anything that comes from his pen scarcely needs a 
recommendation. This song is no exception to the rule 
and is carried out in Mr. Nevin’s accustomed manner. It 
is quite simple and should win popular favor. 


He Maketh All Things New (Sacred Song) 
By Geoffrey O’Hara 

Geoffrey O’Hara has never written anything with a better 
tune than this, and it shows him to be a skilled technician 
as well as a musician of inspiration and judgment. The 
voice part is unusually well treated and the accompaniment 
furnishes good support. It has a very impressive climax 
at the end. 


Then Easter Day Was Born (Easter Song) 
By Florence Turner-Maley 


This is a bright and rather brilliant composition with 
a good strong rhythm, and the whole work is expressive 
of the joy of Easter, At the same time, there is no ex- 
aggeration about the work and it is not excessively difficult. 
A very good composition indeed. M., J. 


Norfleet Trio Re Returns from Tour 


Four interesting new compositions, dedicated to the Nor- 
fleet Trio, were featured by this organization on the tour 
from which it has recently returned. The Water Fall, by 
Carl Venth, is a charming idy! of Norwegian life. Frank 
Renard’s Elfin Dance is an imaginative bit of wrtiing, grace- 
ful and delicate. Louis Versel has done two excellent 
pieces—The Bogey Man, A Spooky Story for Children 
and Grown-Ups (musically illustrated), full of humor, 
and a harmonization of the lovely old Scotch air, Thou Hast 
Left Me Ever, Jamie. 

The midwinter tour of the trio took it as far as San An- 
tonio, where the trio was presented by the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club in the ballroom of the St. Anthony Hotel. Besides 
a number of return engagements, concerts were given at 
Daniel Baker College, Kidd-Key College, College of the 
Ozarks, University of Arkansas, Lenox Hall, and Loretta 
College in St. Louis. The first chamber music concert ever 
given in Navasota, Tex., was played there by the trio on 
February 1, through the efforts of Julia D. Owen, a Texas 
composer. 

A concert which created much interest and enthusiasm 
was that given by the Norfleet Trio in the auditorium of 
the Wednesday Club in St. Louis, in which the Duo-Art 
piano reproduced the playing of Helen Norfleet in two 
movements of Mendelssohn’s D minor trio. 











Ivogun in Interesting Program 


Maria Ivogun has just returned to New York after her 
first appearance on the Pacific Coast, which was a complete 
“tour de force” for this brilliant young coloratura soprano 
of the Munich and Vienna opera companies. 

On Tuesday evening, April 1, at Aeolian Hall, Miss Ivo- 
gun will be heard in her second New York recital of this 
season, when she will present for the first time in the his- 
tory of any singer’s repertory a group of Chopin numbers 
accomplished heretofore only by instrumentalists. This 
group will include minor nocturne, op. 37, No. 1; G major 
nocturne, op. 37,-No. 2; Grande Valse Brillante, op. 18, 
arranged by Siedler Winkler, who will assist at the piano. 
Miss Ivogun will also sing arias from Mozart’s Impresario 
and Serva Padrona of Bergolese; the Schumann Abendlied, 
and Raff’s Cavatina with violin obligato. Another unusual 
feature of the program will be a group of songs by fa- 
mous PsP hag by Mengelberg; Meine Mutter 
hats gewollt, by Bruno Walter; Wer hat das Lied! erdacht 
and Ringelreihn, by Mahler, and O schéner Mai, by Richard 


Strauss. 


Gange’s First Season Here a Success 
Fraser Gange will sing in Montreal on April 3. His 
season will run well into summer and will start again early 
in the fall, when he will appear at the Berkshire Music 
Festival. So successful has been his first American season 
that he will spend the summer here. 


Dohnanyi at Metropolitan Opera 


Ernst von Dohnanyi will appear as soloist at the Metro- 
politan Opera House at the Sunday night concert of April 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Thursday, March 27 
mphony Society of New York, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening......+.... Carnegie Hall 
Chamber Ensemble of New York, "afternoon évewecceten Aeolian Hall 


Godfrey Ludlow, violin recital, evening.............. Aeolian Hall 


Friday, March 28 





Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon........ Carnegie Hall 
Symebeny Society of New York, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Amy Neil, violin recital, GUE ic cies calves sos c¥es Aeolian Hall 
Solon Robinson, piano "recital, EE ae rt Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, March 29 
Moriz Rosenthal, piano recital, afternoon... Carnegie Hall 
Oliver Denton, piano recital, *afternoon.......s...005 Aeolian Hall 
Folks Institute Concert, evening...........6.066e0e000- Town Hall 
Sunday, March 30 
Sigrid Onegin, song recital, afternoon................ Carnegie Hall 
Kreisler, violin recital INES 6. ona cok vs vob obs van Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New vom. afternoon........... Aeolian Hall 
Le CUO. 5 6 6 b.0 cs neben 6080600000 868 Aeolian Hall 
= No'tn, song recital, afternoon..............0.e006 Town Hall 
azar Samoiloff Artists, evening.........+66eseceeevers Town Hall 
Monday, March 31 
Michael Lepore, piano recital, evening................44 Aeolian Hall 
Pietro Yon, organ recital, evening.......+.0-ceeeceeeeee Town Hall 


Tuesday, April 1 


Philadelphia Orchestra, evening................05.. .Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday, April 2 

Philharmonic Society of New York, evening......... Carnegie Hall 

American National Orchestra, evening................04 Aeolian Hall 


Bachaus Encores 


A feature of the Bachaus recitals in New York this sea- 
son has been the epi-concert or request encore program at 
the conclusion of the printed list. Mr. Bachaus has played 
three recitals at Aeolian Hall and on every occasion the 
audience has thronged about the platform to shout requests. 
Although certain restrictions on the use of the auditorium 
after a given hour have curtailed these additional recitals, 
Mr. Bachaus has succeeded in granting almost all of the 
requests. The numbers most loudly demanded by the shout- 
ing auditors have been the Chopin etudes in thirds and 
octaves and the Winter Wind study, Dohnanyi’s transcrip- 
tion of the Naila waltz, the Schulz-Evler Blue Danube, 
Liszt’s Campanella and Liebestraum, and Mr. Bachaus’ ar- 
rangement of Strauss’ Staendchen. 


Simmons Substitutes for Bachaus 
William Simmons, baritone, substituted for Bachaus, 
pianist, at the Clarence Adler Club meeting March 8. He 
sang songs by Handel, Haydn and Old English songs, with 
Clarence Adler at the piano, Mr. Simmons received 
generous applause from an audience numbering over three 
hundred. 


Giannini at Syracuse Festival 


_ Dusolina Giannini has added another festival to her long 
list of engagements. She will appear at the annual festival 
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in Syracuse, N. Y., on May 7 next, as soloist with the 
Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, under Bamboschek, 


conductor. 


Engagements for Max Jacobs 


Max Jacobs, founder of the Max Jacobs String Quartet, 
appeared at a chamber music concert at the Fifth avenue 
home of Mrs. Oppenheim on February 26 with Paul Kefer, 
cellist; Herman Epstein, pianist, and Theodore Cella, 
harpist. March 2 he was soloist at the Rand School in a 
program of French music. February 6 there was an ap- 
pearance as soloist at a private musicale at the Fifth avenue 
home of Mrs. Williamson Fuller. March 24 he played in 


Passaic, N. J. 


Two Dates Last Week for Mary Miller Mount 


Among the engagements filled by Mary Miller Mount 
last week were appearances as accompanist for Louis Shenk, 
dramatic baritone, at the Musical Art Club, March 16, and 
in the same capacity at the second annual recital af the 
Alumnae Association of the Tra‘ning School for Nurses of 
the Presbyterian Hospital in Witherspoon Hall on March 
20. These engagements were both in Philadelphia. 


Two Appearances s for Esther Moss 
Among the recent concert engagements filled by Esther 
Cutchin Moss, pianist, were appearances in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STUDENT ORCHESTRA OF THE COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 

State College for Women, at Denton, Texas, which will play the C minor concerto by Beethoven, the B minor symphony 

| by Schubert, and the Magic Flute overture by Mozart, as well as other numbers, in a spring festival of music to be presented 

on the campus early in May. The orchestra, which has attained symphony proportions, is giving monthly concerts from 

one of the largest radio broadcasting stations in America, William BH. Jones, head of the department of music, and former 
director of music in Christ Church, Indianapolis, is director of the orchestra. 

ALBERTO TERRASI, 
baritone, who will sing the role of Don Carlos in Ernani, 
at Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, March 29. 


LUNCHEON FOR 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER. 
On March 14, Mr. and Mra. 
John A. Drake gave a amall 
luncheon party for Mr. and 
Urs. Siegfried Wagner. The 
photograph shows, left to right: 
Urs. Pierre Monteug, Mrs. John 
idams Drake, Mrs. Leopold 
Godowsky, Leopold Godowsky, 
Siegfried Wagner, Anton Bi 
lotti, Pierre Monteua, Mra. De 
La Montanye, Mra. Siegfried 
Wagner and John Adams Drake. 
(Kadel & Herbert photo) 








VERA JANACOPULOS, 

the Brazilian soprano, who will be under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau next season. Mme. Jana- 
copulos has just completed a sia weeks’ stay in America, 
during which time she made eleven concert appearances, two 
of them in New York and two in Boston. (Pheto by Jean 
TWO VIEWS De Sirslecht) 
OF CLARENCE 

ADLER’S 
LAKE PLACID 

ESTATE, 





where he will conduct 
summer master classes 
in piane playing, be- 
ginning in June. Ap- 


perotone Serer rae ' LOUIS BACHNER AND HEINRICH 
heen received from SCHLUSNUBS. 

prominent teachers . , 
throughout the coun- Louis Bachner, the successful American 
try, for those who join vocal teacher, who has been in Berlin 
the colony not. only for so many years, makes it pleasant for 
will profit musically himself in the winter by visiting Milan 
but also will improve for the opera at La Scala, and also going 

in health through to the Riviera, many of his pupils follow- 

ing him to both places. Pictured with 

him is Heinrich Schlusnuss, a favorite 

taking of the many sports to be enjoyed at Lake Placid. The photograph Terman operatic and concert baritone, 

to the left shows one of the main living houses on the estate of one hundred one of his star pupils. 

and ten acres, The snapshot to the right shows the main house with the GENIA ZIBLINSKA, 

large barn in the rear, The upper floor of the barn will be converted into who scored an emphatic success as Gilda, in the produc- 
an auditorium which will accommodate four hundred people. The name tion of Rigoletto, given in Trenton, N. J., on March 19. 
of the camp is Ka-ren-ni-d-ke, which means “place of beautiful song.” (Photo © Kesslere.) See story on another page. 
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SYDNEY KING RUSSELL, 
i composer, whose stay in California is bringing forth a num- 
ber of new songs. 


THE LEFT HAND OF STEFI-GEYER, 
probably the smallest hand of any violinist in the world. 
Miss Stefi-Geyer will open her season as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at a pair of Minneapolis 

and St. Paul concerts neat November, 


ETHEL LEGINSKA, 
distinguished English pianist-composer, is bidden bon voyage 
by her manager, Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, 
i and Berthold Neuer, of the Knabe Piano Company. Just 
prior to sailing on the Aquitania, the artist gave a farewell 
concert on the sun deck of that ship in compliment to her 
legion of American admirers and in grateful appreciation 
of the enthusiastic way she has been received from coast to 
coast in recital and concert for the past five’ months. 
(Bain News Service photo) 
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ABBY MORRISON, 
soprano, who will give another concert with Beniamino 
Gigli and Jean Gerardy in Hartford, Conn., on April 6. 
She will sing The Bird of the Wilderness, Edward Horsman; 
Chanty, Richard Hageman; Joy, Alewander Riker, and the 
Ballatella aria from Pagliacci. (Photo by Marceau) 


ANNA CASE IN HONOLULU. 
One of America’s favorite concert sopranos is here shown 
wearing the native Hawaiian costume. On her first trip 
to Hawaia in January Miss Case gave three sold-out recitals 
at the Hawaiian Theater. While on this tour she learned 
to sing four Hawaiian songs. (Edgeworth photo) 


ELEANOR ROSALIND VOLPE, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, formerly of New 
York and now of Kansas City, Mo., whose marriage to 
Morris E. Dreyfus of that city will take place on June 4. 


WHO IS SHE? 
all know 
lamb 


A charming artist, whom we and whose name 

“figures” largely her baby wrap. This young 

Viennese soprano has just returned from a complete conquest 

of the Pacific Coast and will be heard in her second New 

York recital this season at Aeolian Hall, on Tuesday even 

ing, April 1. Incidentally, the sketch was made 
the singer herself 


on 


above by 


LEON SAMETINI BECOMES AN AMERICAN 
leon Sametini, extreme right. Neat to Sametini, Felix 
Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical College; neat, 
Frank Dunford, treasurer of the Chicago Musical College, 
who acted as witness for Sametini when he was sworn ¢ 
a full-ledged American citizen, at the City Hall of Chicago, 

February 29, 1924 


LAURIE MERRILL, 
soprano, who picked crates of oranges in Florida for her 
“orphans” in New York. She has recentiy been engaged 
by the New York Board of Education to give costume recitals 
in various public schools of Greater New York, 
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THE EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ 
CONFERENCE IN SEVENTH SESSION 
Rochester, N. Y., March 12,—The seventh annual session 
{ the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference came to a 
ose the evening of March 7, after three busy days spent in 
Rochester. Officers were elected as follows: *resident, Rich- 


ird W. Grant, of Penn State College; first vice-president, 
William J, Short, of Northampton, Mass.; second vice- 
resident, Laura Bryant, of Ithaca; secretary, Bethridge 
Tucker, Nutley, N, J.; treasurer, Russell Carter, Albany ; 


members of the board of directors, one year, Ruth Strom, 
Wilmington, Del., chosen to fill out the one year of Miss 
Bryant's unexpired term; five years, W. E. Brown, Man- 
chester, N. H., and Pauline A, Meyer, of New Britain, Conn. 
The ‘morning sessions were devoted to inspection of dif- 
ferent branches of music work in Rochester public schools 
and delegates were emphatic in their commendation of the 
vork that is being accomplished in the schools, under the 
direction of Charles H. Miller. Two large denominations 
if the work of the instrumental and vocal departments of 
the public schools were given in Monroe Junior High School 
different evenings of the conference, School orchestras 
varied several of the business sessions, and a chorus of chil- 
iren from five public schools won the praise of the visitors. 
Another.gnusical feature of the conference was a concert 
the High School Alumnae Choral Club of Ithaca, under 
direction of Laura Bryant, supervisor of music in that 

ty. The chorus is composed of young women who have 
graduated from Ithaca High School since 1913 and who 
handed together to help spread an appreciation of good 


have 
music. Albert Edmund Brown, first president of the con- 
ference, sang the incidental baritone solos, afterward ren- 
dering other special selections. In addition to the delightful 
choral numbers were soprano solos by Margaret Bovard; 
harp solo, Helen Pritchard; pianists, Edith Kimple and 
Dorothy Perry. The club was assisted by David E. Mat- 
tern, violin; and Vincent Capasso and Oliver Hutchinson, 
horns 

One of the main addresses given’ before the supervisors 
was the lecture by Olive Jones, president of the National 


Educational Association 

Frances Clark made a plea for attendance of members of 
the conference at the hearing in Washington, March 15, on 
the bill to create a commission to make a survey for a na- 
tional conservatory of music. Resolutions requesting the 
passage of the measure were passed unanimously. 

William Breach, formerly of the music department of the 
Rochester nets schools, now director of music at Winston- 
Salem, N , brought the greetings of the Southern Con- 
ference 

The 


foliows 


Friday morning program of the conference was as 
Demonstration of Voice Teaching in the High 
Schools, by Alfred Spouse, Supervisor of Vocal Music in 
the Public Schools; address, “The Proper Emphasis in 
School Music Teaching,” George Oscar Bowen, of the Public 
School Music Department, University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; niaateiion of piano classes, by Hazel 
Gertrude Kincella, of Lincoln, Neb.; concert by East High 
School Orchestra, followed by the cantata, The Lady of 
Shallott, sung by pupils of the City Normal School, con- 
ducted by Helen Cook Decker. There was another address, 
“The Schools and the Symphony Orchestra,” by George H. 
Gartlan, director of music of New York City, who described 
the work that is being done in music in the public schools 
in a number of cities. He took issue with assertions of one 
of the other speakers and pointed out that capital really is 
fostering music in public schools in every way possible. He 
urged that money be provided public, private and parochial 
schools to bring up the level of instruction in all, and to give 
every child everywhere equal opportunity in music. He 
described the work of the educational director of the Detroit 
and Chicago symphony orchestras in bringing about co- 
operation of those orchestras with the public schools 

The sessions of the conference came to a close Friday 
night with a banquet in the ballroom of the Hotel Seneca, at 
which Rev. Mcllyar Hamilton Lichliter, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church of Newton, Mass., was one of 
the speakers. Rev. Mr. Lichliter, who has many friends in 
Rochester, spoke on Democracy and the Spirit of Art. 
bert Coates, guest conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, spoke briefly on the value of music, the public’s 
part, and the part of the schools in training the young to 
love music as the very soul of the spiritual life. 

The banquet program included canzonetta and quartet from 
Rigoletto, by pupils of the operatic department of the East- 
man School of Music; Spanish dances by members of the 
Eastman Theater ballet, under the direction of Enid Knanp 
Botsford; Adagio and Allegro by the advanced flute ensem- 
ble of the public schools; piano solo by Marjorie Truelove, 
of the faculty cf the School of Music, and Allegro con 
moto, by the Rochester Philharmonic Quintet. George J. 
Abbott, of Schenectady, was toastmaster, and Jay W. Fay 
was chairman of the banquet committee. 

Many of the delegates of the conference remained over 
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to attend the Saturday morning sessions of the classes in 
instrumental music at Monroe Junior High School. Before 
the session closed, resolutions of appreciation for the hospi- 
tality shown by the music staff in this city and for the valu- 
able demeasiouiens shown, were passed meen P 


Clarence Dickinson Concludes Lecture Recitals 


Clarence Dickinson has concluded his tenth annual series 
of historical lecture recitals at Union Theological Seminary, 
a series truly remarkable by virtue of the unique programs, 
the scholarship which goes into their making, and that of 
the accompanying lectures, and the thoroughly artistic and 
finished manner of their presentation by Dr. Dickinson and 
the artists associated with him, who are always of the first 
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rank. It is not to be wondered at that the chapel proved 
too small, so that many were turned away from the recitals. 
As one critic wrote of them: “So convincing is the beauty 
and sincerity of Clarence Dickinson's work that one forgets 
the masterful technic and does not even think of criticism.” 

Unusual instruments, both in solos and combination, were 
heard at these lecture-recitals, causing many professional 
organists and others to frequent them, in order to hear 
novelties of importance. There were ‘also many priests, 
rabbis, cantors, and Catholic clergy in attendance, who 
listened and heard music such as they never hear anywhere 
else; some of them do not attend services of any kind 
excepting in their own churches or synagogues ; to these this 
music was a revelation. The atmosphere at these affairs 
was one of utmost, eager attention, for by this time it is 
widely known that they form a unique event in the musical 
affairs of the metropolis. Dr. Dickinson has ever a keen 
ear and eye for humor, so that along with his informative 
talks came many a witticism, shafts of humor which drove 
home the point he wished to make. It is safe to assert that 
among many so-called “lecture-recitals,” these were of a 
calibre and class by themselves. 


Middleton “Satisfies Sense of the Ideal” 


Arthur Middleton's recent appearance in recital at Salt 
Lake City brought forth the following comment from the 
Salt Lake Desert News: “Twenty. two hundred expect- 
ant faces welcomed the artist, and the outcome was highly 
satisfactory. Middleton is a great artist. He brings out 
the character, the plot of a song, which with its musical 
setting satisfies one’s sense of the ideal.” The Salt Lake 
Telegram remarked: “He carved a niche in the hearts of 
the Salt Lake music lovers.” 


Marguerite Potter Sings Branscombe Songs 


Marguerite Potter, mezzo soprano, and Gena Branscombe, 
composer-pianist, appeared before the Congregational — 
of New York at the Hotel McAlpin, on the axomnng of 
March 10. A group of the composer’s songs, beautifully 
rendered, included Krishna, By St. Lawrence Waters, Just 
Before the Lights Are Lit, My Fatherland and The Morning 
Wind. 
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Through the Looking Glass in Demand 


It can never be said of Deems Taylor’s new orchestral 
suite that it proves “just another very much neglected work 
from the pen of an American composer.” Less than six 
months since the Taylor score and parts were received from 
press, and but little more than one year since the final bars 
were written by the composer, Through the Looking Glass 
has already been played in several cities and the present 
season is not yet over. 

Aside from the two performances given here in New 
York, in April, 1923, by the New York Symphony Society, 
Walter Damrosch ‘conducting, the Suite was given a 
prominent place on the following programs: Chicago Sym- 
phony, two concerts, conducted by Frederick Stock; Boston 
Syma, two concerts, conducted by Pierre Monteux ; 

. Stokowski conducted two performances in Philadelphia 
on March 21 and 22, and one in New York on March 25, 
Stokowski conducting. Other scheduled performances of 
Through the Looking Glass are: American-National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, New York, April 2; Cincinnati S hony, 
April 11; Minneapolis Symphony, and Cleveland Guchean 
Dates for the Rochester and Detroit performance have not 
as yet been announced. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, are 
the publishers of the Deems Taylor suite. 
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An Active Season for Van der Veer 


This season has been a busy and successful one for 
Nevada Van der Veer, for the popular contralto has been 
heard often in concert and oratorio. Among more important 
engagements, she has appeared as soloist with the Boston 








NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


Cecilia Society, singing the Rossini Stabat Mater; with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and New York Oratorio 
Society, in the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, and is soon to 
appear with the Detroit Symphony in The Messiah, and 
with the Hartford Oratorio Society in Samson and Delilah 
(a re-engagement from last year). The Halifax Festival, 
April 28, 29, 30, will mark her third appearance at that 
annual event, the most important in Nova Scotia. She will 
also sing in Truro, N. S., in conjunction with the Halifax 
engagement. As she is free on Sunday evenings, she has 
also filled many special engagments as soloist, a recent one 
being with the Summerfield M. E, Church, Port Chester, 
where congregation, minister and organist (F. W. Riesbers’ 
pronounced her a “star of stars,” for the church has leading 
New York singers as special soloists. 


Samuel Gardner to Play Own Work 


Samuel Gardner will play his violin concerto with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Wednesday evening, April 2. Mr. Gardner com- 
posed this work during the summer of 1920 while staying 
in Colorado among the Rockies. The first performance of 
the concerto took place in Providence, R. I., on December 
14, 1920, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Pierre 
Monteux. After a second performance in St. Louis a 
short time after the first, Mr. Gardner withdrew the work 
as he was not at all satisfied with it. For the next three 
years he was unable to revise his piece on account of con- 
certizing throughout the country and participating in hectic 
New York life. Fortunately, in this way, he was able 
to forget the work and when, in the summer of 1923, he 
was again able to be among the Rockies, in the quiet of 
those wonderful mountains his concerto was reborn. He 
shortened the work, discarding many of the things which 
at first looked good on paper but did not sound so well. 
When the violinist plays his concerto with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra it will be given its first hearing in New York 
and the first performance anywhere in the revised form. 


Clarence Adler Club Meets 


The third meeting of the Clarence Adler Club was held 
at Mr. Adler’s studio on Saturday evening, March 1. A 
gathering of about 150 people listened with rapt attention 
to the interesting program presented. Unusual technical 
skill and rare interpretative ability for students so young 
was again demonstrated. They all showed the results of 
careful instruction, for they seemed thoroughly to under- 
stand proper pedal usage, rhythmic control, phrasing and 
dynamics. Eeach young artist played with marked in- 
dividuality which did not at all smack of the school room. 
After the regular program by the students, the guest of 
honor, William Simmons, baritone, sang Lungo dal Caro 
Bene (Old Italian), Where’er You Walk and Hear Me 
Ye Winds and Waves by Handel. These songs displayed 
his unusual vocal and interpretative gifts, and he was 
received w:th vociferous applause which was not stilled 
until a number of encores were given. 

The students taking part in the program were Blanche 
Salomon, Minnie Huber, Bessie Anik and Harry Anik. 





Press Praise for Mme. Stanley in Opera 


Helen Stanley, whose work in opera and concert has 
brought her conspicuous success in both fields, appeared re- 


ently with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, singing 
the ries of Micaela in Carmen and of Nedda in Pagliacci. 
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“The Micaela was Helen Stanley, another favorite opera 
star,” wrote the critic of the Record. “She is admirably 
suited to the role, and was warmly received by the audience.” 
“It need hardly be said,” stated the Public Ledger, “that 
Helen Stanley was a first-rate Nedda, whose alluring Bird 
Song was an outstanding feature of the evening.” 


Kerns “Finest Imaginable” 


The comments of the Pittsburgh newspapers indicate that 
Grace Kerns’ recent appearance there as soloist with the 
Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir was a great success for that 
popular soprano. According to the Pittsburgh Press, “As 
before, Grace Kerns gave one of the finest examples of ora- 
torio singing imaginable. She has a golden soprano, lovely 
in quality and flexible in register.” The Pittsburgh Sun 
was hardly less enthusiastic. “She is one of the few oratorio 
singers who invariably thrill,” was the way this paper put it, 
while the Pittsburgh Post had even higher praise, which 
read, in part, as follows: “Grace Kerns again demonstrated 
es she probably is the leading treble in the oratorio field 
today.” 





Mary Garden Endorses Fernand Ansseau 


In an interview in Boston, on February 1, Mary Garden 
told Grace Davidson, reporter for the Boston Post, that 
“she has found a tenor with brains. He is wonderful,” said 
Miss Garden. “He thrills me every time I see him—and 
such a lover! He played Louise with me the other day 
and was just superb. Opera has taken on a new life for 
me since I have been singing with him. Yes, Fernand 
Ansseau is his name,” she answered. “He is a great dis- 
covery. I had never met him until he came to Chicago this 
year and thank God he is ours! I predict a great, great 
future for him. He will wipe out the memories of all 
other great names in the operatic world. Next year he and 
I are going to sing more and more roles together.” 


Caroline Sumner Songs Broadcast 


Caroline L, Sumner, of Norwood, for many years teacher 
of science and mathematics at the Fort Edward Collegiate 
Institute, had her songs broadcasted recently from the sta- 
tion at St. Lawrence University, in Canton, which, by the 
way, was one of the schools from which Miss Sumner 
graduated, 

Miss Sumner has many interesting songs. A most recent 
number is Little Tell Tale. She wrote the lyrics to the 
music by T. Frederick H. Candlyn, who is the head of the 
department of music at the State College for Teachers in 
Albany, another institution of education which graduated 
Miss Sumner. 


Artists at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Musicales 


The Vernon Room Musicales at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel in Atlantic City have been a great success. 
Already Reinald Werrenrath, Albert Spalding, Claudio 
Arrau, Mario Chamlee and Lucrezia Bori, have appeared 
there. On March 29 Sophie Braslau, Allen a pers and 
Alfredo Oswald will be the artists for the final series of 
the concerts. 


A Busy Spring for Rodgers 
Ruth Rodgers has a busy spring season ahead of her. 
On March 24 she was heard in Montreal and the following 
day found her in Buffalo, N. Y. On April 2, Miss Rodgers 
is to sing in Cambridge, O., in joint recital with Bachaus, 
and on April 7 she will be heard in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


51 
Middleton “Premier Bass-Baritone” 


Arthur Middleton's remarkable vocal range is amply 
attested by the following from a Pueblo, Col., newspaper 
which appeared after the noted baritone’s recent recital 
there: “With a range of voice almost unbelievable he runs 
from the crescendo to the diminuendo with such apparent 
ease that his hearers are at once captivated. He commences 
with the big end of a steamboat cable and runs his tones 
out to the end of the finest silken thread. From a whisper 
to thunder and back again, from the top of the steeple to 
the bottom of the sub-basement. And so smoothly, so easily, 
so gracefully that perfection is the only word available. 
Volume, color and range of Middleton's veice, combined 
with most excellent articulation, make it simply wonderful.” 
Another daily rémarks: “Middleton is amply able to support 
the claim that he is the premier bass-baritone in this country 


today.” 


Kindler Audience “Committee of Welcome” 

Hans Kindler’s recent appearance in concert in Philadel 
phia won the cellist an unusually enthusiastic welcome: The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin remarked, “After Mr. Kind- 
ler appeared the house resolved itself iito a committee of 
welcome and recalled him to the stage for four encores and 
fourteen curtain bows ” 

“Hans Kindler, from the first stroke of his bow to the 
last note of his final encore held a large audience entranced. 
Other cellists may -have as skillful technic, as sympathetic 
an interpretation perhaps, but they lack that intangible, un- 
definable something pulsing in Kindler’s playing that thrills 
his hearers through.” This is what the critic of the Indian 
apolis News thought about Hans Kindler’s playing when 
the popular cellist appeared there recently in recital 


Garrison Receives Over a Thousand Letters 


Mabel Garrison's recent recital in Cincinnati was radioed 
from the local broadcasting station of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation. Within a week Miss Garrison received over a 
thousand letters of appreciation from thirty-two States and 
from Canada. One of the most interesting was from 
the racing editor, sports department, of the Cincinnati 
Post, who wrote: “Please accept my thanks and those of 
my family for the splendid program rendered over your 
wires Sunday night. Haven't enjoyed anything so fine since 
I installed my receiver. Please give us more of the same 
What a beautiful voice Miss Garrison has! I never enjoyed 
anything more since In Memoriam beat Zev in the Latonia 
Champ‘onship, if you will excuse the comparison.” 


————$—$ $$. 
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TRILBY, most famous of all singers, and 
SVENGALI, who taught her how to sing, 
are merely characters in George DuMau- 
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Philadelphia Praises Margulies Artist-Pupil 


Certainly it is possible for one newspaper to be wrong, 
prejudiced or influenced in pronouncing opinion of artistic 
nature, but it is hardly possible these days for three papers 
to be simultaneously wrong. So the encomiums f in 
three Philadelphia papers on the piano performance by youth- 
ful Israel Vichnin of Schumann’s concerto, under date of 
March 3, carry with them conviction, Such hrases as 
“delighted the audience,” “frenzy of enthusiasm, “splendid 

performance,” “masterly playing,” etc., are found below: 

He delighted the audi This remarkable boy, just twenty years 
old, has attained an extraordinary technical command of the 0. 
His verve and brilliancy literally swept the audience into a frenzy of 
enthusiasm. His superb performance of the concerto led to a demand 
for an encore, the A flat major Polonaise of Chopin gaining a second 
ovation for the pianist.—Philadelphia Record. 


He played very finely, This exceptionally talented young man is 
onl shou twenty years old, but he has an exceedingly fluent technic 
and excellent musicianship. His splendid performance was received 
with the applause which it merited, and he was obliged to respond with 
an encore number. Mr, Vichnin has gained not only in experience, 
but in poise and general musicianship since his appeareance with the 
Philharmonic a few seasons ago, and he should have a brilliant career 
as a solo pianist.—Public Ledger, 





The outstanding work of the eygning, es Schumann’s A minor 
concerto for piano and orchestra. Mr. Vichnin at the piano n- 
strated beyond question that he is no average performer. He is 
blessed with a clear cut, capable technic, as his handling of the gigantic 
cadenzas demonstrated, and he drew a rich, singing tone from his 
instrument. In the final (allegro vivace) movement with its rapidly 
shifting rhythms he preserved the thread of continuity without sacri- 
fice of brilliance. It was a masterly performance enhanced by the 
skilful accompaniment of the orchestra. At the end Mr. Vichnin was 
brought back several times.—-Evening Bulle.in, 


Young Mr. Vichnin has been for several seasons the 
pupil of Adele Margulies, herself a well known pianist. 





Pasmore Trio Enjoys Continuous Success 


The Pasmore Trio, which is under the management of 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson, recently a Peoria (Ill.), 
when the critic of the Star of that city had the following to 
say regarding its offerings: 

The Pasmore Trio delighted a large audience at the Central Chris- 
tian Church last night with a concert of chamber music. se three 
charming young ladies, Mary Pasmore, violinist, Dorothy Pasmore, 
cellist, Sod Marie Sloss, pianist, presented a program of trios and 
solos in a manner to please the most canoes critic. . . The trio 
played it (Dumky Trio by Dvorak) wondertully, It is seldom that 
one hears such emotional playing combined with such technical per- 
fection. The three artists were en rapport constantly, each compli- 
menting and supporting the others, producing remarkable orchestral 
effects, . . The second group of trios was made up of the Serenade by 
Rachmaninoff, Rerwousen Dance by Grieg and Kitchen Dance by 
Severn, They were all played with rare artistry. . . Mary Pasmore 
is an artist of high attainments. Her group of solos—Air de Lensky 
from the Opera Eugen Onegin by Tschaikowsky, and Fugue by Tartini- 
Kreisler—received a masterly interpretation. She responded to an 
encore, From the Cane Brake, by Samuel Gardner, Doroth 
played the Call of the Plains, by Ruben Goldmark and a Scherzo by 
Jeral. er resonant, sustained tones and sympathetic interpretation 
made a stron appeal. She played The Retreat by LaForge as an 
encore. On Marie Sloss, pianist, fell the heaviest part of the pro- 
gram since she played either as soloist or accompanist all evening, but 
she carried her burdens lightly for, whether in trio, solo, or accom- 
peniment, her playing fairly sparkled. Her work with the trio and 

er accompaniments were as as her solos, and her solos were 

. She played the Chopin B minor scherzo and the Albeniz 
Seguidilla with keen imagination, brilliant technic and deep feeling. 
For an encore she played a Barcarolle by Rubinstein. . . ¢ trio 
has maintained the standard of the Amateur Musical Club for chamber 
music concerts. We hope the Pasmores will come again, 


ems. 


Ilse Niemack “Worth Waiting For” 


When Ilse Niemack, the gifted young American violinist, 
who has been.spoken of both here and abroad in terms of 
highest praise, appeared recently at a concert in Oswego, 
N. Y., she was confronted by an unfortunate circumstance 
which in the end proved what a real artist she is. Through 
no fault of Miss Niemack’s, but due to certain unavoidable 
delays by the management, the audience was kept waiting 
for almost an hour. This would put almost any audience in 
a poor receptive mood, but Miss Niemack immediately won 
her hearers and kept them at a high pitch of enthusiasm 
throughout the evening. The Oswego Palladium commented 
in this manner upon the recital: 

The audience at the Woman’s City Club recital in Robinson Audi- 
torium last night was kept waiting for nearly an hour, but Ilse 
Niemack, the violinist, was worth waiting for. Here is a young 
American artist who has all the qualities which have made the foreign- 
ers so sought after in this country, minus their sometimes distracting 
mannerisms. With her the violin is the thing, and she does not 
obtrude herself, albeit she is a most comely y 
of technic is one of her attributes, certainly, 
and oan the whole gamut of life her 
now praying, now weepi ever 
preted and Sc ajensel. + "the striki 

: ap ay ease of my an oe othin — pon ye new 
strin, ve her annoyance during one number, but, iged to 
Sop ike picked up the thread of the music without hesitation. pee 
The rendition of the Mendelssohn concerto, a most exacting number, 
was a test of her musicianshi i 


iw 
and every emotion is r- 
thing about Miss Niemack was 


Cech Serisigh grocey wih the Radin Snake Kenee cmading ant, the 
le up, wi ndia ance 
lovel Ginc _ Melody aad the rollicking cant reid 


Rondo, The Tschaikowsky Serenade was a gem of tonal emotion, 


Dupré to Sail for France on April 2 


Marcel Dupré’s remarkable transcontinental tour of 110 
recitals will be brought to a close on April 1, at the Wana- 
maker auditorium, when he will play a farewell recital 
composed of request numbers from his admirers, In addi- 
tion, he will include an improvisation on themes to be pre- 
sented by the popular American composer, Victor Herbert. 

In accordance with universal demand, Marcel Dupré im- 
provised a campine symphony in four movements at all of 
the recitals on his present tour, with the exception of a few 

rivate functions, The Louisville , commenting on 
is recital there on March 10, said; 
to on hone ioe hie Serie inet ain is notin gy ¢ 
sphere of music, and enter 
s—some yet undiscovered 





tion 


Walter Whitworth in the Indianapolis News 





The Reviewer Ste apvet seen © Sten suauee Sait "hour, in-Ge 
concert hall (referring to Dupre’s apres ympheny). The in- 
genuity of the player was marvelous; fecundity thought was 
ing, when one considered that he turned it on as if with a tap. 
indeed is an exceptional organist, his whole concert was an 

affair of great beauty 


Samuel T. Wilson, Writing in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, stated : 
A purely personal factor enters into Dupré’s work which seems to 
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come to it, there is a certain spir- 
far above that of any 
we have ever heard. It is genius, but it is genius refined 


Atlanta Journal: 


master whose is of that rarel 
gg By vy AF S 


inevitable quality 
ist, he always 
be a great organist. 





Olga Warren Receives Warm Praise 
Olga War coloratura soprano, who appeared in a 
song recital at Steinert Hall, Boston, on December 4, last, 
was lauded by leading Boston critics as follows: 
Mme. Warren has an attractive stage presence; she has evidently 
is by no means a light 


had experience, Her one, fit only for 
florid music, emot 


serve in in 
wished 


to 





. would ha 
ange, gate for isha's sotting’ of prinine’s 







To all these numbers Mrs. Warren brought a voice in ; Micing 
n color. Through the concert she 1 skill, 
Ss 
er. 
on 
Transcript. 


out 
fin a notably clear and pliant diction. « The 
an 
On the same evening, in Steinert Hall, a concert was hg ‘Ol 
Warren, a coloratura but much more than that title ei 


a_purer lyric ‘ 
vorama, _ : . Il as = ¢ Songs 
were intelligently diderentiated—Philip Hale’ Boston’ Herald, 
of music more invite her, Qe to the graver she also 
In sum, a sound, round and generally pleasing singer.—N, 

soprano, mi 

implies. the voice has not only flexibility, it ha: 
oak ania , Moreover, the singe is an accom in- 
t in finish and distinction of style 


, one 
what a song in ce. Mrs. Warren made plain 
at onee, not her gifts as a musician but the : she is a 
woman of understanding of life. With less vocal 
grepment, her concert would have been remembered.—Olin Downes, 
Boston 





Organist Seibert Talks and Plays 


Henry F. Seibert was in the audience when Carroll W. 
Hartline, one of his best pupils, gave an organ recital in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, ing, Pa. March 3, Rev. 
E. P, Pfatteicher, D.D., the minister of the church, no 
sooner spied him than he requested him to a during 
an intermission on Appreciation of Organ Music, which 
he did. The preceding day Mr. Seibert gave a recital 
at the Rajah Theater in Reading, winning fine press 
notices, two of which read in part as follows: 


Henry F. Seibert showed fine understanding of the resources of the 
noble instrument which he has chosen as his instrument of communi- 
cating musical sitions to the public. . . Mr. Seibert had pre- 

ared a program of excellent works for the organ, and in their per- 

mance revealed great discrimination in registration, notable technic 
and intelligence in interpretation. His playing was that of the artist 
who knows his instrument Gercaghy. and wishes to make his hearers 
one Bt him in the enjoyment of the fruit of this knowledge.—Read- 
ing Tribune, 


A program of unusual beauty and one that revealed rare musician- 
ship was the organ recital given by Henry F. Seibert on Sunday 
afternoon before one of the largest audiences that has ever been pres- 
ent at an affair of its kind here. . . His playing was a sincere demon- 
stration of the fact that he is a thorough student of organ music. The 
manuals of the large, beautifully toned instrument which graces the 
temple, responded to his touch in a most entrancing fashion, His 
es Rn beyond criticism and the varying tonal expressions 
which he bro 


ht out in interpreting the different numbers delighted 
his auditors, 


e is frequently referred to by many critics as “the 


organist with the human appeal” and his efforts Sunday showed that 
he well deserves this tribute. His technic is well ni tfect and 
he has developed a style of his own. . . Seated here and re among 


the audience were groups of radio enthusiasts who were especially 
interested in the concert, as from time to time they have had the 
leasure of “‘listening in’’ to organ recitals broadcast by the artist 
rom the New York studio of the Skinner Organ Co. through station 
WEAF.—Reading Eagle. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Rochester Orchestra to Play Sowerby Ballad 
Leo Sowerby, Juilliard Fellow in Music at the American 


Academy in Rome, has written a Ballad for two pianos and 
orchestra, founded on the old English poem, King Estmere. 
Its first performance was at the Augusteo, Rome, with the 
composer and Carlo Zecchi at the piano parts, The first 
American performance took Face at the Chicago Orches- 
tra's concerts on February 15 and 16, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison playing the pianos, and Frederick Stock conducting. 
New York will hear it for the first time when the Rochester 
Philharmonic Qrchestra, with Albert Coates conducting, 
lays the work on its first visit here, at Carnegie Hall, April 
, Messrs. Maier and Pattison will again be’ the soloists. 
The legend which inspired the Ballad goes as follows: 


The Ballad of King Estmere, found in Percy's reliques, tells of the 
love of Ki for a bright and shining princess, daughter of 
King Adland. This love is contested by the paynim King Spain, 
but King Estmere and his oe ge an aay eg fen: by 
means of a certain magic, disguise selves as and servant, 
who boldly make their by A into the great hall where the wedding be- 
tween the paynim and princess is about to be celebrated. By 
means of their playing and singing, which becomes ever more passion- 
ate, they enchant the fair lady, and after a struggle kill the “foule 
Sowdan,” whose soldiers are put to flight. ni 3 

The music makes little attempt at being descriptive, but gives only a 
tone picture of the different characters. For example, the first part 
of the piece — to us the youthful, frank and jovial brothers, 
Estmere and Adler, while the succeeding quiet section is a presentation 
of the “bright and sheene” princess, Then there is a motive which 
represents the ‘“‘gramarye” or magic which served the brothers so 
well, and then we hear the harp and the bg | which it accompanied. 
This mounts ever higher and higher, though from time to time inter- 
rupted by the Spanish King’s coarse exhortations to his followers to 
give fight to the charmed brothers. The struggle ensues, and at the 
climax this “leever on Mahomed” receives his death blow. The c' 
of the piece is only the “happy ever after” conclusion which all of us 
who have loved these old tales have known from our childhood. 


The work made a marked success in Chicago. Karleton 
Hackett said in the Chicago Evening Post: 

Sowerby’s ballad scored a palpable hit squarely in the center of the 
target. The ballad had melodic strength. The themes had the vigor 
of life in them and their development both for the pianos and in the 
orchestration was brilliant. It had gone on bey cleverness and 
become the forceful expression of genuine thought in the striking 
idiom of our days. There was a logical unfolding of the main ideas 
into a firmly knit musical structure. Genuine power set down with 
grace and fire. No longer the talented youth experimenting, but the 
man who found himself, who had something to say and knew how to 
say it. The playing was superb. Maier and Pattison were in the spirit 
of it and played with the joy of men who felt they had something of 
special value to set forth and were glad of the chance. The 
like middle part was given with poetic feeling and tone of lovely qual- 
ity, and the bravura close was stunning. r. Stock gave them mag- 
nificent su; with the orchestra and the whole thing was a delight. 
They received great and deserved applause from the public. 


Edward Moore (Chicago Tribune) wrote: 


Two facts swung into plain view at Orchestra Hall yesterday after- 
noon, One is that Leo Sowerby belongs in the front row of modern 
composers. The other is that Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, in con- 


isenice with Frederick Stock and the orchestra, make an ideal com- 
nation to show where he is. The Ballad has the fulfillment of what 
has been promising in Mr, Sowerby’s compositions for several years, 
independent invention and personal manner of expression, now 
clarified and crystalized into a definite, impressive result. Make no 
mistake, Mr. Sowerby has done a big thing here. 


Herman Devries (American) said: 


This ballad is without question the best he has ever accomplished 
in the creative field. 


Jean Skrobisch’s Studio Musicale 


_ Jean Skrobisch, tenor and teacher of singing, gave an 
imeecenting musicale on March 16 at his residence studio, 518 
West 11lth street, New York City, on which occasion 
several of his artist-pupils appeared. Wanda Lehrman, 
mezzo soprano, was heard in songs by Schubert, Elsen- 
heimer and Rogers, which she rendered with clear, resonant 
voice and fine interpretation. B. Chalk, baritone, sang a 
group of songs in English and an operatic aria, all of which 
he delivered intelligently. Hattie Wagner, soprano, sang a 
group in English, displaying a voice of fine quality and 
power. Cecilia Ostermann, contralto, was heard in songs 
by Elsenhiemer, and Erda’s warning from Wagner's Rhein- 
gold, in the rendition of which she won admiration. 

Much to the delight of the large audience Mr. Skrobisch 
sang a group of songs by Elsenheimer, and Walter’s Preis- 
lied from Die Meistersinger, by Wagner. 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer accompanied the soloists with his 
usual skill. 





Gardner Soloist with Philharmonic 


Stravinsky’s Song of the Nightingale will have its first 
Philharmonic hearing at Carnegie Hall, tonight, March 
27, at the last of this season’s Philharmonic Thursday 
night subscription concerts, when it will be conducted by 
Mr. are eo Rubin Goldmark’s A Negro Rhapsody, 
which had its first performance by the Philharmonic last 
season, will be repeated, and Beethoven's fourth s = gow. d 
completes the program. This concert, like the final con- 
cert of the Friday afternoon Carnegie Hall series, will be 
conducted by Mr. Mengelberg. 

The last of this season’s students’ concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is announced for Wednesday evening, 
April 2, when Samuel Gardner will be soloist and Mr. 
Mengelberg will conduct. 

Next Sunday the Philharmonic Orchestra, led by Mr. 
Mengelberg, will conclude its series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Bilotti Plays for Benefit 


Anton Bilotti, the young pianist, who is rapidly winning 
new laurels in his chosen field due to his delightful and ar- 
tistic playing, appeared at a, concert for the benefit of the 
Jewish Hospital Training School for Nurses, which took 
place at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn on March 19. He 
delighted an appreciative audience, which thoroughly en- 
joyed his artistry. Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metro- 

litan Opera, also appeared with much success. Giuseppe 

amboschek conducted. 


Jean Nolan to Give Recital 


Jean Nolan, mezzo-soprano, will make her debut at 
Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 30. A greater part 
of her program will be taken up with her native folk 
songs and traditional airs, also a modern Irish group. 


Death of Famous Danish Composer 


Copenhagen, March 6.—The composer, Gustav Helsted, 
has just died at the age of sixty-seven years. He was or- 
ist at Our Lady’s Church, teacher of composition at the 
Gliccsmery of Music, and for a time president of the 






MUSICAL COURIER 


Dansk Koncertforevinog. Among. other things he wrote 
two symphonies, two great choral works and much chamber 
music, including the string quartets which have been made 
famous by the well nigh perfect performances of the Hun- 
garian String Quartet. F. C. 





Auowens 06 tatters: secntoed te tity: department ove 

VF ieee ont Ge it of oth 
space are 

for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


No Sucu_ INstTITuTION. 


“Will you please advise me whether there is an institution 
in New York where a vocal student, with an except 

voice (tenor) can apply for aid in securing part time work at 
anything, thereby enabling him to continue further study?” 

There is no institution in New York that provides such aid for 


music students, 
How Was It Done? 


“How did Lucrezia Bori regain her voice? With whom did 
she study after losing her voice, as she must have used an entirely 
different method? When I heard her recently it seemed to me she 
drew in the diaphragm and lifted it high and sent out a column 
of air and sang on that breath; it also seemed to me that she 
sang with the larynx down. Other singers I have heard, pulled 
in the diaphragm and held back the breath,” 

It is understood that after Lucrezia Bori’s throat began to cause 
her trouble she went to Europe where an operation was performed. 
In the course of time she recovered her voice and coached with some 
teacher in Europe, whose name is not known. 


OVERTONES. 


“Can you give me_information regarding a book or pamphlet 
on Researches into Overtones of the Human Voice, written by 
Dr. Floyd S. Muckey in collaboration with a professor at Columbia 


University? I would very much opprepiots knowing the exact 
name of the book and where it may obtained,” 
The book ask about is, Natural Method Voice Production. It 
is published Chas. Scribner Sons, New York City. 


Garcta MetnHop, 


“Ts there only one Garcia method, or several? Who teaches the 
real Garcia method in New York?” 

While there have been a number of the members of the Garcia 
family teaching singing, what is known as the Garcia Method is the 
one taught by Manuel Garcia. He was born in Madrid in 1805 and 
died in London in 1906 at the great age of 10! years. Intended for 
the stage, he did not follow that profession, but in 1829 went to 
Paris where he taught singing with great success until 1850. Being 
appointed professor at the London Royal Academy of Music in that 
year, he went to London to live and taught in the Academy until 
Long It is understood that he had private pupils for some time after 
that. 

The Garcia Method may be said to be the Old Italian Method, or 
what is perhaps better known today as the Bel Canto, It is not prob- 
able that any of Manuel Garcia's pupils are teaching to-day, as it is 
thirty years since he left the Royal Academy in London, but pupils of 
his may be located here. 


Tue Lost CHorp, 


“I shall feel extremely obliged by your favoring me, if conve 
nient, with the facts and circumstances under which Sir Arthur 
Sullivan composed the music of The Lost Chord. Many thanks to 


you in advance for any information you can give me, 


There is a romantic story to the effect that Sir Arthur wrote The 
Lost Chord one midnight while watching at the bedside of his dying 
brother. The Bureau is disinclined to believe this, unless backed by 
sworn statements. In all probability Sir Arthur sat down in his work 
ph at a and wrote it on the good old desk where he wrote most 
0 1s works. 


Siegfried Wagner at Estelle Liebling’s Studio 

Siegfried Wagner visited the studio of Estelle Liebling 
to hear some of her pupils and expressed himself as being 
particularly pleased with several of the voices and much 
of the singing he encountered there. He declared also 
that one tenor and one contralto were of the kind he was 
seeking to develop as future Bayreuth material and he 
invited the young artists to take part in the rehearsals 
and to attend the performances there this summer. 
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too, the conventional dressing of the role, 
with particular courage, even candor, in act 
II. Fhe Vissi d’Arte, after a tussle with 
Scarpia, she sang on her back—Vienna pa- 
pers please copy—and she had the good taste 
not to come out of the character in response 
to an interrupting roar of applause. Her 






“Miss Fitziu in height recalled Ternina, the 
first great singing Tosca here; she observed, 


recall at the scene's end was a popular out- 








GUEST ARTIST SAN CARLG OPERA CO. jie ico Porras Nes Bene 


burst such as was oftener in the opera days 
of Hammerstein, and the soprano received 
many flowers, from a gorgeous Tosca-stick 
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Allentown, Pa., March 14—Homer Nearing’s F snag 
played a recital here recently. Betty Klotz, Arlene Klinger, 
Aitha Ayers, Ralph Kammerer, Anna Kern, -Lotiise Nadig, 
Archie Miller, Elizabeth Lambert, Catherine Stine, Doro- 
thy Kern, Ruth Worman, Ruth Moyer and Matthais Cooper 
appeared on the program. 

Dorothea Fléxer; of Allentown, was accotded almost: an 
ovation at her first professional recital in the high school 
auditorium. 

Mrs. Charles O. Hunsicker, soprano, delighted a large 
audience with her singing at her recent recital, given under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club. She was assisted by 
Ruth Becker, pianist. 

Harry Schoenly gave an interesting recital at St. John’s 
Church on March 6. 

The last regular meeting of the Musical Club at the home 
of Mrs. H. S. Bascom was devoted to the study of American 
Negro music. A number of spirituals were sung by mem- 
bers of the club and instrumental numbers were contributed 
by Mrs. Harry Bailey and Clara Hess. 

A large and enthusiastic audience attended the joint 
recital of Bachaus and Nina Koshetz at the Lyric Theater 
on February 28. H. N. 


Asheville, N. C., March 5—Asheville takes special pride 
in the concert recently given at the City Auditorium by 
Helen Pugh of this city. The young pianist displayed an 
case of manner and stage presence quite faiestahie lor one 
of her years. Miss Pugh’s concert was sponsored by the 
Aeolian Choir, directed by Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams. 

The Saturday Music Club has brought to Asheville an- 
other stellar performance in the appearance of Pavlowa, 
supported by the Ballet Russe and symphony orchestra un- 
der the direction of Theodor Stier. The dancer’s program 
here was featured by many of her well-known numbers. 

The Junior Music Club of this city is preparing to take 
part in the music memory contest fostered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. The members of this organiza- 
tion are also engaged in the study of the works of Ameri- 
can composers. Edward MacDowell and his compositions 
occupied the attention of the last meeting. 

Civic organizations of Asheville, led by the Civitan Club, 
are making a strong appeal to educational authorities of 
the city for the introduction of instrumental music as a 
part of the city school curriculum, for which full credit 
is to be allowed. 

The first Sunday in Lent was marked at Trinity Church 
by a special program of choral music at the evening service, 
rendered by a full chorus choir of male voices. 

Mary A. Coleman, student of the Geneva Conservatoire 
and Auer Studios, has sgened a studio at Fassifern School 
for Girls, where she will accept advanced pupils who wish 
to study the Auer method of violin playing. 

George H. Thompson, organist, featured one of his recent 
Sunday recitals with American compositions. G. R. 

Athens, Ohio, March 15—The local chapter of Beta Pi 
Omega has been initiated into the national musical sorority, 

OD AES 


Sigma Alpha Iota. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 18—John Philip Sousa and 
his band were accorded an enthusiastic welcome when they 
appeared here in two performances on January 23. At the 
matinee Mr. Sousa aroused much interest by conducting the 
local bands, including the Boys’ Industrial School band 
and the Avondale Cotton Mills band, in two of his own 
marches, The soloists who appeared with him were Nora 
Fauchald, soprano; Rachel Senior, violinist; John Dolan, 
cornet; Meredith Willson, flute; Winifred Bambrick, harp, 
and George Carey, xylophone. The “March King” received 
an ovation from the audience at the close of each program. 
Sousa is a prime favorite in Birmingham and surrounding 
country and draws large audiences from the city and towns 
within a radius of fifty miles. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave four performances 
in Birmingham, and five operas on March 6, 7, and 8 re- 
spectively. Lovers of opera in the city were delighted with 
the offerings this year, being particularly enthusiastic over 
Carmen and Hansel and Gretel. The latter, perhaps, because 
a Birmingham girl, made her debut in her home town as 
Gretel. This is Mary Fabian, who also made her debut 
with the Chicago Civic Opera in the same role this season. 
Miss Fabian was the recipient of- many social courtesies 
while in the city, and on the occasion of her appearance 
was almost smothered in flowers. Artists appearing with 
the company were Alice Gentle, Salazar, Mario Valle, 


Klinova and others, j 
The Birmingham Music Study Club honored Mary Fa- 
ivic Opera Company and 


bian, soprano of the Chicago 

the San Carlo Opera Company, with a luncheon at the 
Sottthern Club on March 7. iss Fabian, introduced by 
Mrs. E, T: Rice, gave a charming talk and expressed appre- 
ciation for the courtesies extended by her home city. Mario 
Valle, baritone of the San Carlo, was also a guest and, in- 
troduced by Mrs, George Houston Davis, also made a few 
interesting remarks. About seventy-five guests were pres- 
ent, including Emma McCarthy, state president of the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mrs. Wm. Jordan, Leo K. Steiner, 
Victor Hanson and others. j ; f 

The Music Study Club held an interesting meeting on 
February 15, when the program called for. the correlation 
of the arts of Wagner, Shakespeare and Rubens. Mrs. C. 
R. Sexton was leader, and closed her paper by reading a 
scene from Parsifal, with musical accompaniment played 

‘by Mrs. C. W. Phillips. Marion Stavrosky sang Elsa's 
Dream, from Lohengrin; J. P. Maguire gave an excellent 

“rendering of the Swan Song, from the same opera, and a 

*two-piano arrangement of the prelude to the third act of 
Lohengrin was played by Elizabeth Gussen, Celeste Poole, 
Della Dryer, and Roberts, 

On March 13, Ferdinand Dunkley was leader for the 
morning program, presenting a chorus trained by himself. 
The prize composition, Spring In Sicily, composed by Irene 
Bergee, winning the National Federation of Music Clubs 
prize at Ashevil'e last summer, was rendered on this occa- 
sion for the first time in Birmingham, and sung by two of 
Mr. Dunkley’s voice pupils; Mary Emma Pearson-Simmons, 
soprano, and Rebecca Bazemore, contralto. __ This was fol- 
lowed by a talk from Mr. Dunkley on Sarojini Naidu, poet 
of India, several of whose poems he has given a musical 
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setting. Two of these songs were sung by Emma Pearson- 
Simmons, Song of a Dream, and Cradle Song. The Veil, 
arranged for contralto, was rendered by Mrs. Herman 
Rich. Quartet and chorus for women’s voices, composed by 
Mr. Dunkley, entitled Street Cries, was rendered by Marion 
Stravosky, Rebecca Bazemore, Mrs. Rich, and Mrs. Paul 
Davidson. ; 

Beatrice Tate-Wright, pupil of Edna Gockel Gussen of 
the Birmingham Conservatory, gave a program of Ameri- 
can numbers on March 11, 

The Federated Music Clubs of Alabama will convene in 
Birmingham on March 31, April 1 and 2. The Birmingham 
Music Study Club will be host for the occasion, and plans 
are being formulated for the entertainment of the conven- 
tion. A. G. 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 


Centralia, Ill, March 10—A large audience heard the 
recent band concert given by the Centralia Military Band, 
one of a series of music events arranged by Centralia Com- 
munity Service. The use of the Illinois Theater was do- 
nated by its management. The band, which is directed by 
Wesley Hampton, showed the results of good training and 
diligent practice. Co 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Connersville, Ind., March 10—The glee club of the 
local high school gave its annual concert in the Auditorium 
recently. The club was assisted by Ernest Hesser, baritone 
and director of music in the Indianapolis public schools. 
The program consisted of several glees, a duet and two 
quartet numbers aside from the three groups of songs by ° 
Mr. Hesser. The Glee Club was greeted by a capacity 
house, 

Jean Turner was recently appointed organist of Trinity 
Episcopal Church. 

The Chaminade Club gave the musical program for the 
Kiwanis Club at the McFarlan Hotel on February 28. 

Emma Helen Carlos, violinist, left last week for Howell, 
Mich., where she will continue her studies with the violin 
pedagogue, Haig Gudenian. 

The high school orchestra recently gave a concert for 
the members and friends of the Knights of Pythias Lodge. 

A. A. Glockzin gave a talk before the Lyons Club at a 
recent meeting on the value and scope of music in the 
public schools. 

The choir of the Central Christian Church gave a secular 
concert on the evening of February 25 to an appreciative 
audience. Soloists were Dan Wanee, organist; Gleda 
Houghton, reader; Frances Batt-Wallace, soprano, and L. 
Maurice Lucas, baritone. A. A, G. 

Danville, Ill, March 7—The Danville Musical Cycle 
resented Ruth Ray, violinist, as the last artist of the 
Winter's course. Her recital was of double interest, for the 
audience was not only charmed by her artistry but were 
also welcoming home one of their own. This was her first 
professional visit and her hearers were delighted. Beauty 
and color of tone and facile technic helped to make the 
evening one of unalloyed enjoyment. Perhaps the most 





appealing was her group by American composers. These 
(Continued on page 58) 
UMN HNIUVALL LULA 





Composer of “The Legend, pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Also composer of _ the 
Scores for the D. W. Griffith 
Productions, and many well- 
known songs. 


“‘Velvety Tone--Pleasing Action” 


“In the course of my career, covering nearly thirty 
years, I have had the use of more than a dozen 
different make pianos. None has given me the 
delight, however, that I now enjoy with the grand 
piano which you have recently sold to me.” 


CH-&-BACH 
"and Pakvek PIANOS 


235 East 23rd St. 16 West 125th St., New York 
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SAN FRANCISCO THUSES OVER 
THE CHICAGO OPERA OFFERINGS 


Chaliapin Especially Pleases—Other Members of Chicago 
Opera Also Well Received—Germaine Schnitzer Makes 
First Appearance with Orchestra—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., March 10.—Selby C. Oppenheimer 
presented the Chicago Civic Opera Company in four 
operas and at each performance the Casino Theater was 
filled to capacity. The season was short but memorable. 
Such artists as Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, 
Charles Marshall, Giacomo Rimini and other members of 
the organization have already established themselves in 
popular favor for they have appeared here upon two other 
visits of the company. It was, therefore, the appearances 
of Chaliapin that inspired the interest of the opera going 
public. Mr. Chaliapin presented two of the characteriza- 
tions for which he has been acclaimed, that of Mefistofele 
in Boito’s opera by the same name and as Boris in Boris 
Godounoff. In the annals of grand opera in this city 
the portrayal of Boris was one of the greatest bits of 
art ever witnessed. The entire performance was excellent, 
due to fine production and the excellence of the principals 
and chorus, Mr. Polacco gave a splendid reading of the 
score. 

Mefistofele was also enthusiastically received and af- 
forded the opportunity of hearing not only Chaliapin but 
also the charming soprano, Edith Mason, as Marguerite. 
She was in excellent voice and gave a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the part. 

Mary Garden appeared in Cleopatra and was fascinating 
in the role. She had the support of George Baklanoff and 
Myrna Sharlow, who acquitted themselves adequately. 

La Juive served as a medium for Rosa Raisa. She 
thrilled her audience not only through the intensity of her 
singing but also for her dramatic conception. Charles 
Marshall was Eleazar, singing magnificently. All the 
minor parts were capably handled, while the orchestra and 
chorus, under the direction of Mr. Panizza, were also 
excellent. 

Scunitzer Sotoist With ORCHESTRA. 

For the eleventh pair of concerts Alfred Hertz selected 
a splendid program, the principal number being Cesar 
Franck’s symphony in D minor. Mr. Hertz interpreted 
the work with expression and energy. Debussy’s L’Apres 
Midi d’un Faune also had a prominent place on the pro- 
gram. 

The’ soloist was Germaine Schnitzer, who appeared for 
the first time at these concerts and at the same time gave 
San Franciscans the opportunity of hearing Mozart's E 
flat concerto and Saint-Saéns’ piano fantasy, Africa. The 
pianist received innumerable recalls and it is to be hoped 
that she will give an entire recital in the near future. 

Notes. 

Ida G. Scott presented Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, as the attraction of her 
Fortnightly concert. The singer gave a diversified program 
of songs. 

Interest among the local musicians is keen over the 
approaching visit of Ernest Bloch who will conduct a class 
for five weeks at the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music. Many prominent musicians have enrolled, among 
them Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Olga Block Barrett, Dr. 
Reuben Rinder, Ada Clement, Lillian Hodghead and several 
others. 

Eleanora Duse and her company appeared in this city, 
creating unusual enthusiasm. Mme. see was managed 
by Selby C. Oppenheimer. 

Cantor Josef Rosenblatt gave a concert, the larger portion 
of the proceeds being donated to the Free Tubercular 
Hospital at Duarte, Cal. The program consisted prin- 
cipally of old traditional Jewish folk music. The recital 
was under the auspices of the Jewish Consumptive Relief 
Association of California in conjunction with the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau. 

The Minetti Orchestra gave the second concert of its 
twentieth season before a large and demonstrative audience. 
Bazzini’s overture to Alfieri’s Saul, Berlioz’s Danse des 


Sylphes and Brahms’ May Night were the orchestral 
selections. The soloist of the evening was Martha Jalava, 
soprano, who sang a group of Finnish songs displaying 
a voice of excellent range and sweetness. 

Lena Frazee, contralto, was the guest of honor at a 
reception given by the Piano Club of Berkeley. Miss 
Frazee has just recently returned here after a two year 
sojourn in New York City. 

Hazel Nichols of the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music presented a number of her piano students in a recital 
which took place in the auditorium of the conservatory: 

The San Francisco Musical Club presented at their 
monthly concert, which took place at the Palace Hotel on 
the morning of March 7, several well known local artists. 
Marion De Guerre Steward was the piano soloist; Lillian 
Birmingham and Lucy Vance, with Mary Coonan McCrea 
at the piano, rendered vocal duets; while Ellen Pressley, 
with Elsie Young Maurie at the piano, also rendered vocal 
selections. Charles M. Loeffler’s trio for oboe, viola and 
piano was well interpreted by C. A. Addimando, Emil 

ahl and Mrs. Frederick Crowe. 

Elias Hecht, flutist, Muri Silba, pianist, and Lena Frazee, 
vocalist, were the artists who gave the members of the 
Pacific Musical Society a noteworthy program. 

The third concert of its forty-seventh season was given 
by the Loring Club, The program contained a number of 
compositions for men’s voices, wnich were well rendered by 
this splendid chorus and excellently conducted by its di- 
rector, Wallace M. Sabin. C, ft. A. 


LOS ANGELES NOTES 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 6—At the Philharmonic 
Auditorium February 27, Paderewski presented a program 
to a large and enthusiastic audience who were thrilled by his 
wonderful renditions, 

De Gogorza, Spanish baritone, was to have appeared at 
the Philharmonic under the auspices of Mr, Behymer, Feb- 
ruary 28, but was too ill. Nevertheless Josephine Lucchese, 
colortura soprano, and Michael Cherniavsky, cellist, with 
Mrs. Hennion Robinson at the piano, were received with 
great favor. 

The Los Angeles Trio, with Herman Kolidkin, violinist, 
gave a finished performance at its concert in the Ebell Club, 
the evening of February 28. 

The Gamut Club has reelected L. E. Behymer as presi- 
dent and C. E. Pemberton, secretary. Charles C. Draa was 
elected vice-president. 

Jean de Chauvenet is giving free organ recitals at Trinity 
Auditorium, March 1 to 10, at 2:30 and 7 :30. 

The Orpheus Club presented its second program at the 
Philharmonic, March 6. 

Hollywood Community Orchestra, an outgrowth of the 
Community Chorus, gave a concert at the Hollywood High 
School, March 4, under Jay Plowe, flutist with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

The new Biltmore Theater was opened March 3 with the 
musical offering “Sally.” 

The Mission Play, speaking of long runs, is in the tenth 
week of its thirteenth season. 

John McCormack gave two concerts here the last week in 
February and is slated to return for two more early in 
March. 

Emile Ferir, first violinist, was soloist of the ninth “Pop” 
concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra, March 2, playing 
his own compositions. : 

The Chicago Civic Opera opened its season with Cleo- 
patra at the Philharmonic, with Mary Garden in the title 
role, March 4. The operatic engagement of the Chicago 
company is a fitting climax to the musical scape. 


en § a erg sie 
Miinz Leaves for Orient;and Australia 

Mieczyslaw Miinz left. New York, on March 13 en route 
to Vancouver from which port he will sail on the Empress 
of Australia, bound for Shanghai, where his tour of the 
Orient will open. Miinz has been engaged for more than 
twenty concerts. by A. Strok, the well. known. Shanghai 
manager. His tour will open in Shanghai and will em- 
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brace some of the principal cities in China and Japan, 
with possible appearances in Java. After fulfilling his 
engagements in the Far East, Miinz will go to Australia 
and will open his tour there in Melbourne on July 26, 
Twenty or more concerts are also the number contracted 
for by his Australian managers, J. and N. Tait, of Mel- 
bourne. His return to the United States will be on ‘or 
near the first of October, and he will fulfill concert en- 
gagements in America during the entire 1924-25 season, 
including many appearances in the Pacific West during 
December, 1924, under the local management of L. E. 
Behymer, of Los Angeles, Selby Oppenheimer of San 
Francisco, and Steers and Coman of Portland, Ore. 


University School of Music Secures Theodore 
Harrison 

Theodore Harrison has been engaged as head of the 
voice department at the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., to succeed William Wheeler, recently re- 
signed. He will begin his new duties with the opening of 
college in September. Since leaving Ann Arbor five years 
ago, Mr. Harrison has won distinction in Chicago. He is 
soloist at the Evanston Methodist Church; he has sung 
annually for five years with the Apollo Club, and has ap- 
peared with the Mendelssohn Club, the Swedish Choral 
Society, and at the Evanston Northwestern Festival. As a 
teacher he has had under his guidance scores of professional 
musicians who are pursuing careers either as public per- 
formers or as teachers in high class music schools through- 
out the country, 

Mr. Harrison was originally a Philadelphian. After 
availing himself of music study in that city, he spent eight 
years abroad, principally in Italy, where he studied under 
Lombardi, and Carobbi, and appeared in opera for three 
years. His concert appearances include engagements with 
leading societies and under distinguished conductors in many 
European cities. 

After many successes abroad, Mr. Harrison returned to 
America in 1913, toured through the South with Marie Rap- 
pold, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Mme. Metz- 
gar, of the Hamburg Opera, and also made a tour of two 
months as soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra under 
Emil Oberhoffer. He was then chosen head of the voice 
department of the University School of Music, where he 
remained five years, resigning in 1919 to accept the musical 
directorship of Lyceum Arts Conservatory, Chicago. 

Mr. Harrison has filled many festival engagements in 
American cities, and also has appeared as soloist with prom- 
inent orchestras and organizations. 

A feature of his work in Ann Arbor, like that of Guy 
Maier, who comes as a member of the piano faculty, will 
be the conducting of classes in musical interpretation, in 
addition to private lessons, 


Méré “Took Audience by Storm” 

Yolanda Méré’s recent appearances as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra in Philadelphia brought 
this popular pianist some remarkable press notices. Ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin: “The suc- 
cess of Mme. Méré was little short of sensational. She 
played with such remarkable technic and such splendid 
power and brilliance that she fairly took the audience by 
storm.” The Philadelphia Inquirer remarked: “She is 
in a class with Carrefio, whose style she strongly recalls, 
and to whom she is in no way inferior,” while according 
to the Philadelphia North American, she “swept the au- 
dience off its feet.” 


Cincinnati Summer Opera 

Ralph Lyford, director of the regular summer opera sea- 
son at Cincinnati, announces that the repertory this season 
will be as follows: Mefistofele, Madame Butterfly, La 
Boheme, Lohengrin, Manon, Gioconda, Aida, Fedora, 
Rigoletto, Barber of Seville, Lakme, Martha, Carmen, 
Traviata, L’Elisir d’Amore, Tosca—sixteen standard operas 
to be given with excellent casts (to be announced later), 
full sized orchestra consisting of players from the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, large chorus, and ballet wherever 
required, The whole season is under the direction of Mr. 


Lyford. 
Agnes Reifsnyder Busy Teaching 


Agnes Reifsnyder, the contralto, is having a busy season 
teaching in Philadelphia, Allentown and Wilmington. 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY IN DRESDEN 


Cornelia Rider-Possart and Jenny Sonnenberg Heard 


Dresden, March 1.—A festival concert in honor of the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of the People’s Ma!‘e 
Chorus, was conducted by its energetic leader, Arno Starck, 
who was specially feted both as conductor and composer. 
A tone poem of his, entitled Gesang der Geister, for soii, 
chorus and orchestra, proved to be a work of distinction 
and power with an agreeable touch of modernity, It was 
given a splendid rendition and met with much approval. As 
a novelty, Nachstiick, by Paul Biittner, a critic on one of 
the local dailies, added flavor to the program. It, too, was 
well received. In the Brahms rhapsody for orchestra, with 
alto solo, Kate Benad was given a fine reception, as was also 
Jan Dahmen, the new concertmaster of the Staatskapella, 
who gave an inspired reading of the Beethoven concerto. 

The Staatskapella, with Fritz Busch conducting, offered 
to Dresden for oe first time Heinrich Kaminski’s Concerto 
Grosso. The work, which had its premiere at the Ton- 
kiinstlerfest at Cassel last summer and was reported from 


there in the Musicat Courter, met with a flattering success 
from the press, altho ic, at least a part of it, 
was loud in its denunciation of the vn Boa Hog 

Even in spite of the high prices and hard times generally, 
concerts seem to go on in increasing numbers. Among 
special mention is deserved by the American pianist, Cor- 
nelia Rider-Possart, and the South African contralto, Jenny 
Sonnenberg. Mme. Possart was soloist with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Gustav Mrazcek. She played Mo- 
zart’s concerto in B flat with impeccable technic, in perfect 
style and an amount of charm which added perceptibly to 


the sg She will give a recital in the near future. 

Jenn berg, too, had an enthusiastic reception at 
her recital. This satisfying singer Ss a rich mezzo 
voice of fine warmth timbre, ont a pet sympathetic 

rsonality, which carries instant a Songs by Richard 

runk, a promising composer o Punish: and Ottorino 
Respighi, left a strong impression. A. INGMAN, 





MOBILE, ALA., FESTIVAL 
PROVES BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


Four Performances of San Carlo Opera and One of Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet Draw Enthusiastic Audiences— 
Mardi Gras Follows 


Mobile, Ala., March 8.—The music festival, which had 
been anticipated by Mobilians for the past several weeks, 
scored a magnificent success February 27, 28, 29, when 
four performances of grand opera were presented by the San 
Carlo Opera Company and one of the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet Russe, at the Lyric Theater. Added to the large and 
representative local audiences were many out.of town pa- 
trons and casual visitors, as the engagement preceded 
Mardi Gras by only a few days. 

The brilliant opening of the festival program was the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet from Samson and Delilah, and 
special dances. The orchestra played, under the skillful di- 
rection of Carlo Peroni, Massenet’s Phedra, the intermezzo 
from Cavalleria, and The Deluge, Saint- Saéns. 


The San Carlo Opera Company presented Carmen with a 
splendid cast, Alice Gentle portraying the title role. In the 
Habanera song, as well as in the closing duet of the 
fourth act and the climaxes of the first and second acts, 

Salazar played Don 
Louise Taylor’s Micaela 





she cast a spell over her audience. 
Jose and Mario Valle, Escamillo. 
was charming. 

Gounod’s Faust was beautifully rendered. Faust was 
sung by Demetria Onofrie; Mephistopheles, Pietro de Biasi; 
Marguerite, Bianca Saroya; Valentine, Mario Basiola; Sie- 
bel, Anita Klinova; Wagner, Luigi de Cesari, and Martha, 
Frances Morosini. ‘ 

Il Trovatore completed the first of the music festival 
series. The cast included Louise Taylor as Leonora; 
Frances Morosini as Inez; Gaetano Tommasini as Manrico; 
Giuseppe Interrante, Count Di Luna; Stella De Mette, Azu- 
cena; Francesco Curci, Ruiz, and Natale Cervi, Fernando. 

K. M. R. 


Schofield “Master of His Voice” 


Following Edgar Schofield’s recent appearance in Concord, 
N. H.,, the well knowon baritone was praised highly by 
the Concord Daily Monitor. It is the opinion of that 
critic that “Mr. Schofield is absolutely master of his 
powerful voice. Whether it was in the stirring French 





Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 
EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


hunting song, Le Cor, or the tender You Loved the Time 
of Violets, it was all the same. His interpretation was 
flawless, his mood  dagecmnge fitted his theme. A hint 
of his dramatic abilit me me in his interpretation 
of The Wolves and The "Blind Pomgnenen, although there 
were no numbers on his that called for a strong 
exhibition of his powers in this direction. His 
was evidenced when he a Scotch bal 
Lindsey, with the characteristic accent of the 
born.and within a few minutes sang a Negro spiritua 


with the soft tonal qualities and dialect typical of the 
Negro. 


Vreeland Warmly Received in Cincinnati 


Jeannette Vreeland recently a red in Cincinnati for the 
first time as soloist with the eus Club of that city. 
That her singing won unqualified approval is attested by 
the following from the Cincinnati Enquirer: “The Orpheus 
Club has brought many singers to Cincinnati. It has Srouaht 
none who has given greater promise of becoming a warm 
favorite and retaining the affections of music lovers indefi- 
nitely than Jeannette Vreeland, a dramatic soprano of su 
rior accomplishment, gracious charm and unchallengea le 
musicianship.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Bloch in Buffalo 


Mr. and Mrs. Aiexander Bloch gave a recital for the 
Chromatic Club in Buffalo, N. Y., on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, March 15. The program consisted of the Cesar 
Franck sonata, Chaconne by Vitali (by request), and a 
group of violin solos. 

The program had been arranged by Mrs. Mai Davis 
Smith, who died suddenly one week before the concert, 
and, out of respect to her memory, plans for a large re- 
ception which was to have followed the recital were 
abandoned. 


Cuthbert Well Received in Pittsburgh 

Newspaper reviews indicate that Frank Cuthbert’s recent 
appearance as soloist with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir 
found the popular baritone very much “in the vein.” 
Pittsburgh Sun says: “Frank uthbert displayed his unusu- 
ally rich voice to great advantage,” an Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times remarks : “Mr. Cuthbert’s voice was often 
mellow with reverence.” 


Squires Lauded in Pittsburgh 
Marjorie Squires eon? ——< as soloist with the 
Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir. Newspaper reports agree in 
praising her work. “Marjorie Squires possesses a voice of 
rich beauty and charm,” was the comment of the Pittsburgh 
Sun, while the Pittsburgh Press said, “The contralto of 
Marjorie Squires was lovely.” 


Leila Megane to Return 
Leila Megane, Welsh contralto and protegée of David 
Lloyd George, who received a Sorens reception from 
press and public at her recent New York debut, has been 
neers for an American and Canadian tour next season 
F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


Rozsi Varady Praised 


Rozsi Varady, who played in Troy, N. Y., on January 23, 
was lauded by the Troy Record as follows: “Miss Varady 
p'ays with confidence and assurance, unerring technical skill 

ox much interpretative genius.” 
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“Get the Audience on Your Side,” Says May 
Peterson 


May Peterson returned to New York a few days ago 
from a short tour of the Southern States and left almost 
immediately to fulfill other engagements. The popular 
soprano was most enthusiastic over the success of her 
trip. 

- “I am more than ever convinced,” she said, “that the one 
indispensably important thing for a singer, besides the 
ability to sing, is the ability to get the audience on your 
side. Half the battle is won then. If a singer cannot, al- 
most immediately, make friends with her audience, the 
concert will not be a success, no matter how excellent 
the singing. I don’t even think one can sing as well to 
a critical, unfriend audience, It is harder than singing 
to vacant seats. nless a singer is filling a return en- 
gagement where she is well known, she will find her 
audience in a frame of mind something like this: Having 
paid for their seats and with the prospect of an evening 
in the concert hall before them, they are all anxious to 
know as soon as possible whether they are going to ae 
bored or entertained. With the very first song, 

sometimes before the first song, the majority in Tp up 
their minds, and if the singer makes a bad beginning 
she will have a terrific time of it making the audience 
change their minds. Stage manners, and even the ex- 
pression of one's face, are vastly important, but I have 
found it to be almost universally true of American audiences 
that if one’s deportment is friendly but dignified, and easy 
but not careless, they will be ‘on your side,’ every time 
applauding your efforts with spontaneous cordiality and 
spurring one on to greater efforts by their attitude.” 


Cycle of Brahms’ Works Scheduled 


Willem Willeke, cellist, announces that during the season 
1924-25, the Elshuco Trio of New York, in conjunction 
with the Festival Quartet of South Mountain, will give a 
complete cycle of the chamber music works of Johannes 
Brahms. This cycle will be covered in a series of eight 
concerts to be given at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday 
evenings, between November and April. These compositions 
include sonatas, trios, quartets, quintets and sextets, and 
will enlist the assistance of several other artists in addi- 
tion to those who constitute the two above-named organi- 
zations. 

It may be here also recorded that Mr. Willeke has been 
appointed director for life of the Berkshire Music Colony, 
Inc., of South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass. It is sufficiently 
well known that there is an annual Festival of Chamber 
Music at South Mountain, founded and made permanent by 
Elizabeth Shurtleff Coolidge. It is not so well known that 
Mrs. Coolidge has gathered on the mountain a colony of 
artists whose special objects are the cultivation and ex- 
position of what is highest and purest in this region of art, 
and the encouragement of this none too remunerative form 
of composition by those contemporary writers whose crea- 
tive gift is of the calibre and dimension to produce it. 

Mr. Willeke will spend the summer at Pittsfield on the 
South Mountain, preparing the works to be given at the 
Pittsfield Festival in September and also the eight pro- 
grams of the Brahms Cycle to be given in New York next 
winter. 


Proschowsky Studio Notes 


The present season in the Proschowsky studio is proving 
a busy one, not only for Mr. Proschowsky but also for 
his pupils. The following are some of the numerous en- 
gagements being filled: 

vasa Beats was a soloist at the Sunday evening concert 
given at the Vanderbilt Hotel, March 2. James Haupt 
appeared in concert in Elizabeth, N. J., at the Elks’ Audito- 
rium, March 20; he will sing in Yonkers, N. Y., oratorio, 
April 6; Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York, Cruci- 
fixion, April 13; Westwood, N. J., April 30; Paterson, 
N. J., May 8; he also sang over the radio on March 11 for 
WEAF, and March 19 for WOR, and has been engaged 
for WJZ on April 1 and for WEAF on April 5. Mrs. 
Beth Tregaskis is sin ing at the Ridgewood Methodist 
Church, Plainfield, N ey Baptist Church and B'nai 
Jeshurun Temple, Newark, J. Glenn Drake, besides 
being the soloist of Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist, Chi- 
cago, was booked to appear in the following citi¢s: La 
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Grange, Kalamazoo, Niles and Flint, soloist with the Madri- 
gal Club at Kimball Hall in Chicago, also in Kansas City, 
at the state convention of music teachers in Madison (Wis.), 
in Grand Rapids, and at the Spring Festival in Battle Creek 
(Mich.), as the tenor soloist in The Swan and Skylark. 


MESSIAH FESTIVAL PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED FOR LINDSBORG 


The forty-third annual music festival in Lindsborg, Kans., 
will be held this year from April 13 to 20. The program 
will be as follows: 


Sunday, Ape ril 13—3:30 P. M., » recital, Paul Althouse, tenor, 


and Arthur Middleton, bass; 7: 30 » Messiah concert. 

Monday, aos 14—10:00 A, M., Organ contest; 3:00 P. M., Piano 
contest; 8:00 P. M., Recital, Clyde atson, tenor; Lois Johnston, 
soprano, 

uesday, April 15—10:00 A. M., Juvenile recital; 3:00 P. M., 
Pupils’ recital; 8:00 P. M., Concert, "Bethany Band, assisted by Clyde 


Matson, tenor, and Benjamin Tilberg, baritone. 

Wednesday, April 16-—3:00 P Recital, Arthur E, Uhe, violin; 
Arvid Wallin, rpms: 8:00 P. M., Concert, Bethan Symphony Or: 
chestra, assist by Raymund Koch, baritone, and Lois Johnston, 
soprano. 

Thursday, April 17—3:00 P. M., Recital, Mr. Brase’s comoositions: 
Oscar Thorsen, piano; Ahzelle Pruitt, violin; Irene Houdek, soprano; 
ed Srmpbeny Orchestra and Arvid Wallin, accompanist; 8:00 

x Recital, Raymund Koch, baritone; Chamber Music— Arthur 
E Vite, violin; Hjalmar Wetterstrom, cello; Arvid Wallin, piano. 

p Friday, April 18—3:00 P. -, Song recital, Marion Talley; 8:00 

M., Messiah concert. 

v gcaigier April i“ 00 A. M., Violin contest; 3:00 P. M., Voice 
contest; 8:00 M., Seyconre and Glee Club contest. 

Sunday, April 20—3 -» Song recital, Mme. Marie Sunde 
lius; 7:30 P. M., Messiah concert. 


Samaroff with Los Angeles tees 8 


Olga Samaroff, after concerts in Texas, laying a 
series of engagements in the Northwest and a the Pacific 
Coast, including Edmonton, Alberta, and Caigary, Alberta, 
March 24 and 25; Seattle, March 28; Anaheim, Cal., April 

2; soloist with the Los Angeles Orchestra in Los Angeles, 
April 4 and 5; Riverside, April 8; Oakland and San Fran- 


Returning for recitals in the middle 
west on her way East, Mme. Samaroff will hold a master 
class for the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Convention, fol- 
lowing her recital in Toledo, Ohio, on April 30. After her 
final appearance of the season as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia — at the Music Festival in Philadelphia on 
May 3, Mme. Samaroff and her small daughter will leave 
for a summer of rest and recreation at Chasellas, Mme 
Samaroff’s summer home in Seal Harbor, Me. 


Krueger Selects English Songs 


Emmy Krueger, soprano from the Munich Opera, who 
arrived recently from Europe, has selected the following 
American and English songs for her first recital programs : 
Go Not Happy Day, by Frank Bridge; Japanese Death 
Song, by Earl Cranston Sharpe; The Last Song, by James 
Rogers, and How’s My Boy, by Sydney Homer. Miss 
Krueger's manager sent a large number of songs to Europe 
to her, and the prima donna worked up a number of them 
before sailing. 


cisco, April 10 and 11. 


Schelling Shares Honors with Duo-Art 

Ernest Schelling is always ready to grant full honors to 
his fellow artists, whoever they may be. When he gave 
a recital with the Duo-Art in New York recently, there was 
great enthusiasm after the performance of Mr. Schelling’s 
Suite Fantastique by Mr. Schelling and the Duo-Art. And 
in acknowledging the applause, Mr. Schelling bowed happily 
to his more or less silent partner. 


Fraser Gange in Demand 


Since his American debut, Fraser Gange, the Scotch bari- 
tone, has been in constant demand, and Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson is receiving many inquiries for his ser- 
vices. Among his engagements in the near future are ap- 
pearances in Baltimore and Montreal. 
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were charming in themselves and wete made even more so 
by her explanations. She was especially gracious in ac- 
knowledging “request” numbers. a. 7. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., March 12—Pre-Lenten musical 
events began Februar "28, when the Musical Arts Club gave 
a recital at Packard Tall’ ont only members and invited guests 
present. Interesting features of the program were the piano 
groups payed by Ruth Knatz and era Sessler, both pupils 
of Edith Foster. Miss Knatz is but fourteen and has been 
studying only a few months, but played the Troika by 
Tschaikowsky, and the D flat waltz o Chopin, in a highly 
creditable manner. Miss Sessler’s group of three Chopin 
numbers was excellent. A quartet of Central High School 
girls—Helen Gebhart, Fern Bowers, Helen Robinson and 
Marcielle Link—sang two numbers, Slumber Boat, Gaynor, 
and Sweet Little Girl in the int Squeegee. Mrs. O. F. 
Garrison, soprano, and Alb ck Bowers, mezzo, sang at- 
tractive song groups, exhibiting distinct progress vocally. 
Two harp numbers were contributed by Mrs. Horton. Ac- 
companiments were played by Roland Schafer, Lola Billman 
and Miss Sessler. 

February 29 was Guest Morning with the Morning Musi- 
cal Society. The program was heard by a full house. eee 
Blackburn of Harlan, Ind., eleven-year old pupil of Ethel 
Corbin-Webb, excited enthusiasm by her alan of two 
Chopin preludes, To a Wood Violet by Felton, and Hal- 
lowe’en by Burleigh. Kathryn Egle -Tyndali, soprano, 
rendered With Verdure Clad, A Little Prayer For Me, an 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest in excellent voice 
and style. Jess D. Klopfenstein closed the program with 
a group of four songs, a negro spiritual arranged by 
Nathaniel Dett, and numbers by Jallowitz, Russel and 
Michael Head. An innovation was the appearance of little 
Virginia Beverforden in readings, given in character, A 
group of Gigli records were played in anticipation of the 
tenor’s visit to this city. Accompanists were Emel Verweire 
and Carrie Haubold. 

Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, was presented in recital on March 3 by 
the Popular Civic Concerts Association, at the Wayne 
Street M. E. Church, with Hubert Carlin at the piano, The 
program included a variety of numbers and the singer was 
at her best. Notably well done were La Girometta, Sibella; 
Japanese Death Song, Sharp; Little Bateese, Seneca Pierce, 
and the Habanera from Carmen. Mr. Carlin was a capable 
pianist. 

The afternoon of March 9, at the Little Theater, David 
Baxter of the European School of Music, presented two 
artist pupils—Florence Sprunger-Starr, soprano, and Jess 
D. Klopfenstein, baritone—in a joint recital. Both artists 
were in top form, Mrs, Starr’s lyric soprano flawless and 
charming, and Mr. Klopfenstein’s dramatic baritone even 
more than usually colorful. Only one encore was given 
by each singer, The Daisy by Mrs. Starr, and a lullaby 
by Mr. Klopfenstein. Constance Bogart-Beaver played 
artistic accompaniments. The program included works of 
> Schubert, Densmore, Wagner, Verdi, Franz and 
others 

Beniamino Gigli, eagerly awaited by Fort Wayne music 
lovers, gave the closing recital of the Morning Musical Ar- 
tist Course at the Palace Theater the evening of March 10 
He was assisted by Helen Hobson, soprano, who furnished 
agreeable interludes in the tenor’s program, and by Vito 
Varnevali, accompanist. Mr. Gigli Fulfiled every expecta- 
tion on this, his first appearance here, and sent the audience 
into transports of enthusiasm, to which he responded gen- 
erously with encores, 

pe ey oe 


Greensboro, N. Cc. March 22—The students’ recital 
which took place in "Greensboro College the evening of 
March 12 included selections by Alice Bobbitt, Elsie Thomp- 
son, Mary E. Rose, Sara Bell, Buena Vista Fuller, Mary 
Pender Hales, Grace Johnson, Mary Jo Dickson, Louise 
Deal, Louise Cunningham, Mable Parker, Agnes Edwards, 
Mildred Wilson, Rachel Glover, Mary Long, Lillian Hall, 
Bailey Watson, ‘Annyce Worsham and Prof. Church. 

On March 21 the annual Bach recital took place in the 
Odell Memorial Building. Those participating were Ida M. 
Bridgman, organist; Gilman F. Ales ander, baritone; Clyde 
Kearns, accompanist; L. Pearl Seiler, pianist; Robert # 
Roy, violinist, and Prof, Church. oe AG a 

Johnstown, Pa., March 19—-The Johnstown ‘Caliee of 
Music presented Carlyle Swope, pupil of. Alvord Drucken- 
miller, in a piano recital the evening of February 20 in 
Cambria Liberty Hall. Mr. Druckenmiller, a member of 





the teaching staff of the coHege, was delighted with the suc- ' 


cess made. by his thirteen year old pupil who, in the four 
years under his guidance, has attained a high degree of 
musical excellence. The program included works of Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Saminsky, Granados, Powell Be tel 

. ALN. 


Los Angeles, Cal, March 21—The Chamber Music 
Par ee its thirty- fifth meeting at the University Club 
on the afternoon.of March 16. The ‘two quartets played 
were Haydn's in D major, No. 465 and Schubert's in D 
minor, SU. = 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
the Pacific Slope.) 

Lowell, Mass., March 14—Efrem Zimbalist scored a 
large success in a violin recital in the Memorial Auditorium 
on February 28. His playing of classic numbers and a 
well chosen group of lighter selections won the enthusiastic 
approval of the audience. It was his first recital in this 
city. 

A few on previous Jeannette Vreeland appeared as 
soloist with the Masonic Male Choir under Albert Edmund 
Brown's direction. She made a fine impression and was 
warmly received, especially in an obligato solo to one-of the 
chorus’ numbers. 

Recent musical events at the Middlesex Women’s Club 
included a song recital by Gertrude Tingley, contralto, and 
a violin recital by Marie Caslova, who gave an exacting pro- 
gram most artistically. 

On March 13 the Lowell State Normal School gave the 
fourth of a series of recitals on The Messages of Music, 
the program en the modern school. Inez Field 
Damon, head of the department of music, arranged the 
series, to which the public was invited. 

Shakespearean music was chosen for an interesting pro- 


(For further news see Music’ on 
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dem before the College Club, in which Ruth Boulger, Ade- 
ide Walsh and Mrs. Elmore McPhie participa 

Havrah Hubbard gave two of his operalogues before a 
large audience in the. Memorial Auditorium, March 9. 

Ella Leona Gale has resigned her position as organist 
at the First er ga Church, to take effect at the 
end of the month. This has resulted in several changes. 
Wilfred Kershaw, who for thirteen years has been the 
efficient organist at the First. Baptist Church, will succeed 
Miss Gale. Clara A. Fenton goes to the First Baptist 
Church as organist, and her “y at the Highland Congre- 
gational Church will be filled by Mrs. Arthur Slater. 

Henry Jackson Warren of Boston has been aged as 
director of music and baritone in the quartet at All Souls 
Church to succeed Albert Edmund Brown, who will soon 
leave to take up new duties at the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, Mr. Warren has studied with Willard Flint. 

Bertram Neild succeeds Edward L. Gerry as baritone in 
the quartet of the First Congregational Church. S. R. F. 

Miami, Fla. (See letter on another page.) 

Va., March 6.—Mrs. Wilson-Greene pre- 
sented Shura Cherkassky, the eleven-year-old pianist, for 
the first time on the evening of March 3 at the City Audi- 
torium. His program included compositions by Handel, 
Rameau-Godowsky, Daquin, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy and Strauss-Schutt. He also played 
one of his own compositions, a Prelude Pathetique. 

Illness prevented Harriet Ware from appearing at the 
Richmond Woman's Club when she was expected to be 

resent and assist in a program of her own compositions. 
9 Channing Ward substituted for Miss Ware. The 
Woman's Choral Club rendered Miss Ware’s one-act opera, 
Undine. James Womble was director. 

The regular Sunday afternoon recital at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church by F. Flaxington Harker on the afternoon 
of March 2 included compositions by Rinck, Guilmant, Bach, 
Dubois, Schubert, and Mendelssohn. 

Mario Capelli, Washington tenor, sang several numbers 
at the Broad Street Methodist Church during the presenta- 
tion of Ben Hur by Dr. Herbert Yeuell. 

Thomas Dunham, baritone, formerly of Birmingham, 
Ala., and Maurice Tyler, tenor, assisted the choir of Grace 
Covenant Presbyterian Church March 2. 

The Sabbath Glee Club gave a concert at the Y. M. C. A. 
building on the evening of February 26. 

Waring’s Pennsylvanians, well known jazz orchestra, 
proved so popular in Richmond that it remained for a sec- 
ond week’s engagement at the Colonial Theater. The or- 
chestra gave a sacred concert at the Colonial Theater Sun- 
day afternoon, March 2, for the benefit of the Crippled 
Children’s Home. 

The choir of the Holy Comforter Episcopal Church gave 
excerpts from the Crucifixion and from Olivet to Calvary 
during a motion picture of the Passion igs | as given in 
Oberammergau, Bavaria, presented at “~ arish House 
of the church on the evening of March 1. 

There was a special musical program at the Venable Street 
Baptist Church on the evening of March 2 under the auspices 
of the Berean Bible Class. - 

Voice pupils of Mrs. Alexander N. Roberts gave a_re- 
cital on the evening of February 28. W. T. 

Rochester, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Tallahassee, Fla., March 12—Florida State College 
closed its first season of artist series programs with the 
harp concert by Alberto Salvi on March 5. The audience 
was held spellbound. It was an event in the history of the 
college. E, S. O. 

Wilmington, Del., March 15—A recital of interest took 
place at the Trinity Methodist Church on March 9, given 
by William O. S. Southerland, organist; Mrs. Lamont 
Smith, soprano, and Rev. Alexander Miller, barons, ‘ 


Baer Fills Many Engagements 


Beginning February 24, Frederic Baer, artist- iguak of of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, sang five oratorios in two wee 

first was St. Paul, under the direction of Clarence Dickin- 
son, at the Brick Church, New York City, followed on Feb- 
ruary 28 with Grieg’s Olaf Trygvasson, with the Greenville 
Community Chorus in New Jersey. March 2 he sang Brahms’ 
Requiem; March 5, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and on March 
9 Stainer’s Crucifixion, all at the Church of the Ascension, 
New York City. 
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THE METROPOLITAN REVIVAL OF DER FREISCHUTZ. 


Queena Mario (left) as Aennchen and Elisabeth 


Rethberg as Agathe; Michael Bohnen as Caspar, 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 
MaApAME Burterrty, Marcu 13. 

On Thursday evening, March 13, Madame Butterfly was 
heard again at the Metropolitan with a familiar cast. Elisa- 
beth Rethberg sang Cio-Cio-San’s music exquisitely—in fact 
this writer has never heard it more beautifully sung. She 
acted well, especially in the last act when she arose to great 
dramatic heights. Armand Tokatyan is an ideal Pinkerton. 
The music lies well within his beautiful voice and he sang 
with an abandon and depth of feeling that must have in- 
spired the other members of the cast. In their first act 
duet, Mme. Rethberg and Mr. Tokatyan aroused the audi- 
ence to rounds of applause, for their fresh young voices 
blended admirably. Vocally, the Rethberg-Tokatyan com- 
bination is most agreeable. Antonio Scotti reappeared in 
his familiar role of Sharpless, coming in for his share of 
the evening's honors. Flora Perini was a sympathetic Su- 
zuki. Moranzoni deserves praise for his fine conducting. 


Die WaLkKire, Marcu 17, 

The newcomer to The Walkiire cast was Karin Branzell, 
who sang Briinhilde. Mme. Branzell looks like Briinhilde, 
acts like Briinhilde, and sings like Briinhilde; she is emi- 
nently satisfactory in the role. But some of the music lies 
too high for her voice, distinctly a mezzo. It would be a 
shame if so fine an organ should be damaged by unwise use. 

Elisabeth Rethberg was the Sieglinde and gave the same 
finished performance of the role as before. Taucher’s Sieg- 
mund is familiar. What he lacks in voice he makes up by 
the sincerity of his impersonation. Jeanne Gordon is now 
also familiar as Fricka. She looks superb and gets as much 
out of the unsatisfactory role as is to be got. Schorr was 
the Wotan. This new baritone with every appearance 
strengthens the impression he has previously made. William 
Gustafson, the American bass, was an impressive figure as 
the giant Hunding, and he sang and acted his part with an 
authority that entitled him to rank with the German veterans 
in the cast. Artur Bodanzy conducted skilfully. 

CarMEN, Marcu 19. 

On Wednesday evening, Bizet’s popular opera, Carmen, 
was given a splendid repetition at the Metropolitan, with 
Ina Bourskaya in the title role. Mme. Bourskaya’s inter- 
pretation is always interesting and colorful, and upon this 
occasion again it seemed to please the large audience, Marie 
Sundelius made her re-appearance for the first time this 
season, giving an appealing and vocally charming conception 
of Micaela. Martinelli’s Don Jose is too well known and 
too well admired to need lengthy comment except to record 
that the tenor was in fine fettle and aroused the audience to 
great heights after the Flower Song. Again Giovanni Mar- 
tino was heard as Zuniga. The sterling basso sang his music 
with a tonal richness and clarity that seemed to put new 
life into the part. His acting was fine and he made much of 
the part. Mardones impressed as the Toreador, and of 
course the ballet came in for its share of the honors. Has- 
selmans gave the score a worthy reading. 

Boneme, Marcu 20. 

Puccini's lovely measures did not fail to exert their usual 
charm and the audience applauded to the echo, 

Lucrezia Bori was the Mimi, a most lyrical and affecting 
one, who looked radiantly sweet in her old-fashioned attire. 
Lauri-Volpi, the tenor, put much ardor into his singing and 
acting and partnered Mme. Bori admirably. Mary Mellish 
was the sprightly and spicy Musetta, and Antonio Scotti 
did his famous version of the temperamental Marcello. 
Genarro Papi conducted with especial delicacy and pliancy. 

Cog D’Or, Marcu 21. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Coq d'Or was repeated ‘at the Met- 
ropolitan on Friday afternoon with a familiar cast, includ- 
ing Thalia Sabanieva as the Princess, danced by Rosina 
Galli; Didur and Kosloff as King Dodon; Telva and 
Rudolph as Amelfa; Diaz and Bartik as the astrologer, 
and Nannette Guilford supplying the voice af the Cock. 
Bamboschek was again at the conductor’s stand. The 
performance was capital. 

Witam Tet, Marcu 21. 


On Friday evening, Rossini’s opera, William Tell, was 





presented for the third time this season. Frances Peralta 
made her debut in the role of Matilda and gave a splendid 
interpretation of the-part as well as displaying vocal ability. 
Her voice was particularly warm and sympathetic. Miss 
Perini was Tell’s wife, Hedwig, and Miss Dalossy sang 
the role of Gemmy. Martinelli as Arnold, Mardones as 
Walter Furst, and Ananian as the tyrant, Gessler, all added 
to the successful and artistic performance. The chorus was 
admirable and the ballet effective. The overture just before 
the second act was beautifully played. Papi conducted. 


Der Freiscntirz 
(See story on page 5) 
BARBER OF SEVILLE, MArcH 22. 


New to the cast of the Barber of Seville at the Metro- 
politan on Saturday evening, March 22, was Armand 
Tokatyan as Almaviva. Mr. Tokatyan sang the part for 
the first time on any stage and proved himself to be emi- 
nently fitted for it. Previous roles have shown that he has 
a natural talent for acting, especially for comedy, that is 
rare in operatic singers, and this was still further shown 
in his performance of Almaviva. His drunken scene in the 
second act was one of the funniest things seen on the 
Metropolitan stage in a long while and throughout the 
evening he was more than equal to the histrionic demands 
of the part. His light, clear, exceedingly flexible voice is 
exactly adapted to the sort of music that Almaviva has to 
sing. He tossed off the Rossini roulades without the 
slightest effort, and what is more, without being obliged to 
suspend his comedy for one moment for the sake of his 
singing. All in all, it was an extremely satisfactory presen- 
tation of the role and a truly remarkable one for a first 
trial in it. He earned hearty applause throughout the 
evening. 

The Rosina was Nina Morgana, whose voice has broad- 
ened and filled out since the last time this writer heard 
it. She has the same brilliance as before in coloratura and 
a new strength and warmth. Her Una Voce won her a 
long round of applause and the same was true in the lesson 
scene in which she interpolated the Mireille (Gounod) waltz 
and Home, Sweet Home. She acted with animation and 
assurance. 

De Luca’s Figaro and Malatesta’s Dr. Bartolo are two 
familiar Metropolitan figures which cannot be improved 
upon. Didur was the Basilio for this performance and dis- 
played his well known comic gift to full advantage. Marie 
Mattfeld, veteran Metropolitan artist, had an amazingly 
funny make-up as Berta and played with all the verve and 
elan of a singer of half her years on the stage. It was, 
without question, one of the best all-round performances 
of the Barber of Seville that the Metropolitan has had in 
a long time, and Gennaro Papi at the conductor’s desk 
did no small part in contributing to the gay spirit of it all. 


SunpAy NiGut Concert 


The concert which took place at the Metropolitan on 
Sunday evening last was notable for its presentation of 
that estimable violinist, Erika Morini, who provoked storms 
of enthusiastic applause after every number from the ap- 
preciative audience. The mainstay of her performance was 
the Bruch concerto in G minor, of which she gave a splendid 
interpretation in company with the orchestra. In the second 
half her offerings included three numbers—a serenade by 
Tschaikowsky, a Brahms waltz, and the delightful Moses 
Fantasie by Paganini. It was to be regretted that the rigid 
rule of no encores was strictly enforced even in the face 
of the continued enthusiasm of her admirers. 

The remainder of the program was made up of three 
solo numbers. Louise Hunter presented the waltz from 
Romeo and Juliet in excellent style, and Charlotte Ryan 
was recipient of much applause for her interpretation of 
the O Patria Mia aria from Aida, Friedrich Schorr rounded 
out the evening with the Song to the Evening Star, from 
Tannhauser. 

The orchestra was in fine form and rendered the popular 
overture to Martha (in place of Kreutzer’s Ein Nachtlager 
en Granada, which was programmed), the stirring Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Caprice Espagnol and Saint-Saéns’ French Mili- 
tary March, under the capable baton of Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Ernest Harry Adams 


The Wind-Blown Hill Anita Stewart, Boston 


Edward Ballantine 
Lyrics from the Greek........... Henry Jackson Warren, Boston 
Corinth 
Aphrodite 
"Neath this tall Pine 
To Kalé 


Floy Little Bartlett 


Sweet Little Woman O’Mine. 
Frederic Baer, East Orange, N. J 
Arthur Belyor, Fair Haven, N. | 
Ian Stamford, Chicago. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


The Wandering Knight. 
Frederic Baer, Albany, 

The Year's at the Spring. 
Daisy Krey, Brooklyn; 
Naylor, New York. 


a wes 
Ruth McClure, Washington, Ind.; Robert 


East Orange, N. J. 


Robert Braine 


The Romantic Rose. 
Ethel Dobson, New York. 
Winter at the Door. 
Joseph Lautner, New York; Walker 


Chamberlain, Cambridge. 


Gena Branscombe 


By St. Lawrence Water. 


Earle Tuckerman, New York; Marguerite Potter, New York 


At the Postern Gate Earle Tuckerman, New York 
DE dig chin ce oes yay ... Earle Tuckerman, New York 
ust Before the Lights Are Lit.... Marguerite Potter, New York 
‘he Morning Wind. Marguerite Potter, New York 


My Fatherland (from “A Lute of Jade,” Song-cycle). 
Marguerite Potter, New York; Earle Tuckerman, New York, 


G. W. Chadwick 


ilies a wee Henry Jackson Warren, Boston 


In Bygone Days... 
The yds .+++++Alma Cholet Wareham, Syracuse 


sament.. 


Leland Clarke 


Over the World to You 
Alma Willis, Brookline, 

Into the Sunshine.......... 

Moonlight Deep and Tender 


Provost, Boston. 
--Alma Willis, 
.-Alma Willis, 


Mass.; Anna 
Brookline 


Brookline 


Ralph Cox 


Toa Hilltop. 
Manly Price Boon, Los Angeles; Elisworth Davis, Pittsburgh; 
Anna Dolaldson, Utica, N. Y.; Raymond Harmon, Santa Barbara; 
Arthur Gordon Huson, Newark; Edna Kern, New York; Nellie 
Sellman Small, Orange, N. J. 

Aspiration..... wees 

I Know a Trail..... 


Peasy. 
Theo Karle, Los Angeles; Nellie Sellman Small, Orange, N. J 
Love Planted a Rose Mary Helen Hastings, No. Adams, Mass 


Lundberg, Chicago 
Johnson, Portland, Ore, 


. ; Lucille 
Arthur H 


Mabel W. Daniels 


Glory and Endless Years 
The Fields O’ Ballyclaire. ] - 
PEt ER te és G. Roberts 
Daybreak. . ta, ein sce [oom Boston 
Two Triolets (“She did Not Know” and “Solitaire”) 

Arthur Foote 
Memnon.. a ental é Henry Jackson Warren, Boston 
Ashes of Roses.. Alma Cholet Wareham, Syracuse 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


Agnus Dei (O Lamb of God) Marion Blatchford, Atlantic City 
Saviour, Breathe An Blessing Frank Parker, Utica, N. Y¥ 
The Hidden Violet. . ary Helen Hastings, North Adams, Mass. 
Your Voice I Hear.......Mary Helen Hastings, North Adams, Mass 
Franch-Canadian Songs. . Elizabeth Cook Long, Boston 

In the Moonlight (Au claire de la lune), 

The Little Dancer (La belle Danseuse) 

Sainte Marguerite. 

Down to the Crystal Streamlet (A la claire fontaine) 

I Hear the Millwheel (J’entends le Moulin) 

The Nightingale’s Song (Gai lon la, gai le Rosier). 
The Forest Court (Operetta in one act) 


Bay Point Grammar School, Bay Point, Cal.; Public School, 
Girard, Il. 
Bruno Huhn 
Invictus. 


Frederic Baer, East Orange, N. J.; John Quine, Ithaca, N. Y 


Frances McCollin 


The Things of Everyday Are All So Sweet....Ethel Grow, New York 


O Robin, Little Robin...... peewee Elizabeth Cook Long, Boston 
O Robin, Little Robin (Trio for Women’s Voices). 
The Philadelphia Music Club, Philadelphia. 
George B. Nevin 
It’s April in Killarney. 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, Steubenville, O.; John G. Frazier, 
Jr., Greensboro, a 
Claude Warford 
The Last Wish. 
Margaret Haase, Brooklyn; Mildred Letcher, Chatham, N. |] 
RADIO BROADCASTS 
Arthur Foote 
Love Me If I Live......... Edna Fields, Brooklyn 


Constancy..............Mrs. G Ernest "Fisher, Schenectady, N 
Bedouin Love Song (Part song for Men's Voices) 
Harvard Glee Club, Boston. 


J. W. Metcalf 


At Nightfall......... certs Ray Gardiner, Providence 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes -Leo Fenway, Boston 
Absent. 

Willard M. Clark, Springfield, Mass j Frederick MacDonald, 


Boston; Kathryn E. Reilly, Teoy, N 


Francisco Di Nogero 


My Love Is a Muleteer. 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, Providence; Evelyn Seidle, Newark, N. J. 


(Advertisement.) 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 52) 
Bonelli a Sensation at Monte Carlo Debut 


After singing, with enormous success, seventeen perform- 
ances—seven of them Aida—during the opera season at 
Modena, Italy, Richard Bonelli immediately received a flat- 
tering offer from Lusardi, the great Italian impresario, for 
the season at Cremona and other cities, which he was com- 
pelled to refuse in order to go on to Monte Carlo to prepare 
the title roles in two new operas for their French premieres 
with that organization this month, He was called upon to 
make his debut on short notice in the role of Tonio in a 
performance of Pagliacci with Muratore, soon after his ar- 
rival, however, The notice which follows, reprinted in full 
from the only newspaper at Monte Carlo, relates the sensa- 
tional success achieved by the American, who carried off 
the honors of the day. As a result, the five performances 
for which he was originally scheduled have already been in- 

ased to eleven, with the possibility of several more, Said 
Le Petit Monegasque, Monte Carlo, February 22: 

rhe performance of Pagliacci was marked by a sensational event, the 
icbut at Monte Carlo of the baritone Bonelli, who is perhaps the most 
remarkable Tonio that has ever existed, Endowed with an exquisite 

e of timbre warm and clear, which he employs with taste and in- 

ght which doubles the value of it, Bonelli created the greatest sen- 

tion, He declaimed and sang with such perfection and such bril- 
incy the famous Prologue that the enthused public could scarcely 
t would not be possible to render this role 

th greater understanding or truer emotion, He was recalled no less 
than ten times during this applause, . . Here is an artist! He gave 
to the part of the grotesque Tonio all its strange and picturesque 
character, acting the part as well as he sang, and always profoundly 
and pathetically human, All his first act, in rticular, was abso- 
lutely without peer and brought him the most stirring ovations, And 
when one considers that Canio was sung by the great Muratore, one 
may judge that this presentation of Pagliacci had unprecedented suc 


cess 


ease its applause, .. . 


George Castelle Scores as Conductor 

That a genuine success was scored by the Vocal Ensemble 
of Baltimore and the Meyerbeer Singing Society at the con- 
cert given at the Lyric Theater on the evening of March 4 
will be evident from a perusal of the accompanying excerpts 
from four of the dailies of Baltimore. George Castelle is 
director of both organizations. 

Several features of striking interest made themselves manifest in 


the work done by the singers. The united volume of tone was fully 
sufficient to answer all the requirements in giving effect to loud and 
forceful passages, but the control of the director was so absolute that 
soft and delicate tones were produced without any seeming difficulty, 
the gradation between loud and soft being effective in the extreme. 
The general quality of the tone also was excellent, while the attack 
and relinquishing the tone was remarkably cleancut and precise.— 
Baltimore Sun, 

George Castelle, founder of both the Ensemble and the singing 
society, directed the concert with exceptional skill and interpretative 
wccuracy. He did not allow the singers time to drag the tempo, and 
as a consequence of this, and of the control he exercised in the mat- 


ter of tonal modulation, the effect was spirited and colerful. The 
attacks and releases were notable for their crisp precision and perfect 
unanimity.— Baltimore News, 


The work done at this concert by the Vocal Ensemble of Baltimore, 
composed of female voices, and by the Meyerbeer Singing Society, 
made up of men, must be regarded as among the finest heard here by 
local talent and not often excelled by eminent visiting organizations. 

Baltimore Evening Sun. 


The Chorus’ final number was the big chorus from Tannhauser, 
which they gave with breadth and dignity.—Baltimore American. 


De Horvath Concert “Outstanding Success” 

Cecile de Horvath is giving a recital in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 9, and filing a return engagement in Plainfield 
April 24. May 4 she plays at Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. 

The following notice appeared in the Swarthmore Phoenix 
regarding Mme. de Horvath’s recent recital at Swarthmore 


College : 
The concert given (by Cecile de Horvath under the auspices of the 
Somerville Society in Collection Hall proved an outstanding success. 


Mme. de Horvath's delightful personality together with her remarkable 
monee of expression completely won the hearts of an enthusiastic 
audience. 

Mme. de Horvath gave a charming and varied program beginnin 
with MacDowell'’s To The Sea, which exhibited her feeling for tona 
beauty, and ending with the Mendelssohn-Liszt arrangement of the 
music to A Midsummer Night's Dream. . . . She played a set of 
Viennese Waltzes by her husband, Zoltan de Horvath. It is interesting 
to note that Mr, de Horvath is a chemist by profession, and finds in 


music only en avocation, His compositions are y harmonious 
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_A light and wonderfully beautiful B pb and 
vigorous and decisive rh: ¢ ath’s playing. 
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spontaneous energy 


Reuben Davies with St. Louis Symphony 


Reuben Davies, American pianist, scored a 9 tri h 
on February 17 when he appeared as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra under Rudolph Ganz, playing 
Grieg’s A minor coneerto. Mr, Davies received much praise 
from the St. Louis press, a few extracts of which are here- 


with a ; 

Reuben Davies played the impressive and spectacular concerto of 
Grieg. The ploniet proved to be one of the best that has a) at 
the Sunday concerts in several seasons, and the large a was 
enthusiastic in its appreciation, He had a splen control of dy- 
namics, speed and fire, and also delicacy of touch and in tive 
skill, As an encore he gave one of his own compositions,—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, February 18, 1924. 


Rather by way of reciprocity, the South came to St. Louis yester- 
day in the person of a soloist, Dayies, pianist, who is from 
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rformance yesterday, ies’ playing of 
or pianoforte in A minor, op. 16, was brilliant and 
ing a technic that few attain, N 
former, too, has a splendid tone quality. This was espec ; 
in his encore, his own latest <a which was given its first 
public performance, Tichimi American Indian inspiration, tak- 
ing its theme from tribal jodies, This offering was very well 
received, Mr. Davies was recalled a number of times, He is a former 
pupil of Rudolph Ganz, conductor of our erenetes, moving been 
graduated under him in New York, and has been heard in recitals in 
that metropolis, where he before he went to Dallas several 
years ago,— Marguerite Ely, St, s Globe-Democrat, Februaty 18, 

He is a pupil of Rudolph Ganz, And his playing has that fine sense 
of style which is the hallmark of Mr, Ganz as a pianist. It has the 
logic, the clarity of his master. But it also has a dynamic force, 
w ich, in the Grieg concerto yesterday, made another and a complete 
half, to the orchestra's voice, which augmented the tone of the piano 
which he played, until it provided uate pigments to give color and 
life—as it were by a master’s sympathy and understanding. Looking 
back upon that performance I feel that Mr, Davies has absorbed from 
his master the best—the technic, the logic, the clarity, the sympathetic 
tradition.—Harry R. Burke, St. Louis Times, February 18, 


Philadelphia Praises Charlotte Lund 


The Charlotte Lund-Val Peavey ooere recitals, given by 
Charlotte Lund and her confrere in Philadelphia, have been 
very successful from the beginning. Philadelphia has found 
them as unique and interesting as New York and other 
cities. Excerpts from two prominent papers read as 
follows: 

Something novel was introduced into Philadelphia music circles 
yesterday Banning at the New Century Club, where Charlotte Lund, 
assisted by N. Val Peavey, gave plot and selections, with running 

ts on p , librettist, themes and motifs of Madame But- 
terfly. . . One forgot for the time the concert stage setting, and so 
vivid was Miss Lund’s portrayal of the role of Cio Cio San, that we 
were transported to Japan and shared the joys and sorrows with her. 
—The Evening Bulletin. 


A graphic interpretation of Thais was given last night at the Art 
Alliance by Madame Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by N. Val 
Peavey, pianist and baritone, . . Madame Lund —— ed remarkable 
ability in bringing out the theme and inspiration o' this magnificent 
Massenet opera, In addition to singing e principal soprano arias 
Madame Lund explained the motif of the opera. r, Peavey played 
the accompaniments as she outlined them. He sang many of the 
baritone and tenor solos. . . It is Madame Lund’s thought that every 
person should become thoroughly conversant with the spirit or theme 
of an opera and know the musical values in order to enjoy the work 
as a whole.—North American, 


G. Aldo Randegger Plays Fine Program in 
Red Bank 


The following excerpt was taken from the Red Bank 
Press, after a recital by G. Aldo Randegger, of the Ran- 
degger Conservatory of Music: 

One of the finest concerts of the season and what is coming to be an 
event greatly looked forward to in Red by music lovers, was 
the piano recital given on Saturday afternoon at the home of 
Child, Broad Street, Red Bank, by G. Aldo Randegger of New York. 
The concert was planned for Miss Child’s friends and music pupils 
ong. sg = = was Fee atl deli 4 teat oe 
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Juan Spanish violinist, on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day at the College preloe s of Music, Cedar 
ay Iowa, regarding which the local press commented 
as follows: 


Nesting Wate is like pulling rich draperies across a turbu- 
lent i and. forgetting the Saletonee of time, So pond is this 
Spanish he attracts the mind to his art with the 
sun, A 4 vinlinists Edith aE Rapids Re 
ay ie - 


_ Violin. of extraordinary quality, uisite tone, command- 

“he full extent of all possible "inadings and bis cantilenss 

and vigor. . Manén acclaimed enthusi- 

. two Nocturnos by 

transcription, must yet ° 

hich they left on the minds of the listeners 
rof, Max Daehler, Cedar Rapids | 
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- Lawson Wins Success in Two States 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, the well known soprano, who 
leted a successful tour of eleven concerts in 


recently compl 

the- South, won enthusiastic press praise wherever she ap- 

— od? . The a excerpts are from the Staunton, Va., 
vening Leader and the Newberry, S.C., Herald and News: 
Those who were fortunate to hear her will not soon forget 

the rare sweetness and her yoice and will welcome any 


Peerunly ana may come their way to hear her again.—Staunton 


The audience felt very much indebted to the Newberry Music Club 
for presenting this distingu singer, who afforded every one such 
Ky ete svening that Fy long be remem! on artist, y 

we program an er engaging personality, completely 
the of her audience, Hers is a fine, trained and beautiful 
| by her rendition of simple English airs and 
the more e selections from opeee. dom has Newberry heard 
such a clear, true voice on soft and high notes, This pianissimo was 
groeealiy wonderful in the Swiss Echo Song.-Newberry Herald and 

ews. 


won 
voice, as was easily seen 











Middleton’s Appeal Universal 


The accompanying excerpts are culled from press tributes 
to Arthur Middleton ; 

As always, when Middleton si ther audience added to hi 
host of friends, His appeal fe universal ey to fasten of yale 
variety and kind. He sang so well that one felt as if the various 
composers must have written with Middleton’s voice and Middleton's 
style in mind.—Laramie, Wyo., Republi B 7 
conte: taniltclag’ Uo steer Ga wees tte ee 

consi er .—Ft. 
Collins, Col,, Teoree Dearie’ g , eT 


were “put over” in faultless fashion.—Pueblo Col., 








The son 
Star-Journal. 

An audience with a critical ear was more than delighted with the 
recital by Arthur Middleton. Perfect attenti d iasti - 
cores furnished the peoot—Pusblo, Cal., Daily. We ee 


Polah “An Interesting Player” 


Andre Polah appeared for the first time in Baltimore and 
received the flattering approval of the public and press. 
The following notices give evidence of his unusual success : 


Andre Polah, Belgian violinist, made his Baltimore debut last night. 
Mr, Polah is an interesting player, whose ardor and fire immediately 
are apparent whose freshness fails not in Bach or Mendelssohn. 
There was ce of considerable techni equipment. He has a 
gouemenns tone. unusually “a ow d , strong. and a oe ge = 

W. is readi o i¢ Mendelssohn concerto h spirit 
and breadth, and much of peatis fire.—Baltimore American. . 


Mr. Polah demonstrated throughout the traits of a finely schooled 
and experienced virtuoso. His yaying was characterized 4 nera) 
wnone ond by po oa OR Ay os his performance of the last 

mt oO} € con an asse’ iti 
anything he did.—Baltimore News. 9 re oo 


Philadelphia Favors Flesch 


Carl Flesch scored a success at his recent recital in Phil- 
adelphia—so great a hit, in fact, that he is to give another 
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By EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, 
NEW YORK MRS. WILLIAM D. REED HARRISON E. WOOD 
Cc KATE BEACOM Piano and Class FLORENCE EE. HAMMON 
Piano Class Work $4 West %th St. Riverside 4634 5 Robins Place, Yonkers Sectiite themes 
621 EB. 2%h St., Brooklyn Phone: 3653 Yonkers Nine m5 
Phone: Mansfield 1297 alia tig Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 
RUTH CARLMARK Member of the Piano Faculty, CAROLINA 
and Piano Instruction U y. Syracuse, N Y.. i911-i918 ETHEL Y. THOMPSON JULIA PRICHARD 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio Studios: 809 Carnegie ew «J President, Roseville Music Club 
436 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 1410 Avenue H. N. ¥. bg Ft, Individual Piane Lessons—Musicianship 
Pittsfield Ave., Cranf Classes—Demonstrations. 
U TUCKER Winston-Salem, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
166 20nd S. Jochoen § Elmburst, L. I. F ances v. ROCHE CALIFORNIA OKLAHOMA 
‘ vemeyer Accompanist, Piano Class Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, Room j, Wednesdays, A. M 176 East 95th St.,N. ¥. Phone Lenox 5509 ADELE DAvis LEILA c. MUNSELL 
as Belvedere. Phone: 3-M Muskogee 
a RYN DRICGGS ADELE F. SOUTHARD 
Pupil of Mosskowski and Victor Wittigstein Piano and Class Lessons MRS. A B. THOMPSON | TENNESSEE 
Teacher at Scoville School for Girls LL West 96th St Riverside 9773 Voice and Piane MATTIE EZELL 
15 Clarke St., Brooklyn Phone: 2384 Main . Certified 22 Piano and Class Work 
Petaluma Cal. 185% tth Ave. N. Nashville 
MILDRED HAIRE EMILY L. SNOW Phone: Main 9683 
Piene and Class Lessons Seana. ant Ghee tanens 
Teacher at Conservatory FLORIDA WASHINGTON 
Studio: 25 BE. 30th &., N. ¥. City. 204 East 18th St., N. ¥. Tel. 4428 Lexington BEATHA FOSTER Oanen wayeeene 
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re there shortly. A few lines from typical reviews 
low: 
The technical 

in extent, is secondary ue temmaned seomk heen ie ok te 


does. He acclaimed the audience, erously adding 
to his pa hn npn AE Tesora. a weparisd 


Mr, Flesch exemplifies all that is admirable in his art. He pro- 
duces a copious tone, with secure intonation and firm fingering, and 
while the word in technic was said in his dazzling performance 
of 8 Zpeme caprice, he made the larghetto of the Nardini sonata a 

elt song. His “spiccato” bowing, his double stops and his 
a os were an object lesson to violinists, and a source of pleasure 
at the same time to the uninitiated.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Gilbert Ross Soloist with Orchestra 


Gilbert Ross won the following praise from the press 
after his successful appearance as soloist with the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra on February 23: 

Music lovers had a real treat when the Syracuse Symphony Orches- 
tra gave their program at Keith’s. Gilbert Ross, a youth who plays 
with the touch of a master, was supreme,—Syracuse Evening Telegram, 

The soloist was Gilbert Ross, a youthful violinist, who performed the 
well known Bruch concerto in minor. Mr. Ross gave a splendid 
reading of the Bruch, which is ever delightful to hear, despite its 
frequent appearance.—Syracuse Herald. 


Gilbert Ross, jeune violinist from Madison, Wis., gave a good 
account of himself at the February concert of the orchestra, playing 
the Bruch G minor concerto. It was a brilliant performance and the 
soloist was recalled until he gave an encore, equally well presented,— 
Syracuse Post Standard, 








E. Robert Schmitz Off for Europe 


E. Robert Schmitz, after a busy and successful season in 
America, sails for Europe on the French liner La Savoie 





E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


on March 29. He has numerous engagements abroad, 
among them Prague, April 26; Vienna, April 28; Warsaw, 
about May 1. In June he plays in Paris with the Albert 
Wolff orchestra, and with this orchestra also the first Paris 
performance of Loeffler’s Pagan Poem is to be given. Mr. 
Schmitz also has engagements for concerts in Spain and 
England. He returns July 1 to be ready for his master 
classes which open July 15 in Madison, Wis, 


The Fine Arts Importing Corporation 


The Fine Arts Importing Corporation was organized with 
the object in view of stimulating an interest in French music 
and art, and facilitating the ease with which French music 
can be purchased in America. For a long time it has been 
the practice of French artists touring the United States to 
perform French works wherever and whenever possible. 
But it often happened that the actual effect of establishing 
popularity for those works was retarded by the fact that 
they were not in stock in the retail music stores across the 
country, and could be obtained on order only, with a good 
deal of delay and at considerable expense. 

The Fine Arts Importing Corporation represents the 
following French music publishers: Choudens, Demets, 
Durand, Henn, Fromont-Jobert, Hamelle, Heugel, La Se- 
rene, Leduc, Mathot, Senart, Vuillemin, etc., and is in a 
position to furnish without delay and at a very reasonable 
cost, anything for which there may be a demand, Further- 
more, the corporation conducts an information bureau from 
which any sort of information may be obtained regarding 
French publications. wae é 

In view of the constantly growing interest in French 
music, this organization will prove of inestimable benefit to 
American musicians. 


March Musicale-Tea at Saenger Studios 


An excellent program was offered to the large number of 
guests who attended the musicale-tea at the spacious and 
attractive studios of Oscar Saenger on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 18. Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, revealed a voice 
of good timbre and interpretative ability in a group of songs 
by yey Schubert and Brahms. Klara Muehling’s beau- 
tifully clear acgeeno voice was heard again in artistic ren- 
ditions of two Brahms numbers—Mein Liebe ist Griin, and 
Vergebliches Standchen. The rich contralto tones of Viola 
Ellis’ voice were enjoyed in songs by Chaminade, Gilberté 
and Scott. Catrina Dobbi, soprano, aroused much enthusi- 
asm in her singing of an aria from La Forza del Destino 
and songs by Respighi and Zanella, not only hecause of the 
pleasing quality aie voice but also because of her style of 
delivery, A test in diction was most successfully met by 
Oliver’ Stewart, tenor, who sang in French, German and 
English an aria from Le Roi d’Ys and numbers by Pierre 
Alin, A. Russell, Haesche and Schubert, all of them given 
with refinement of style and resonant tones. Mr. Yanov- 
sky’s baritone voice again gave pleasure in a Malashkin song 
and the Volga Boatman’s Song as arranged by Chaliapin. 
A voice of smooth agreeable quality was that of Albert 
Green, tenor, who sang an aria from La Boheme and Ron- 
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ald’s Down in the Forest. The high spot of the afternoon, 
however, was the performance of the second act of Carmen, 
with the following cast: Ethel Hottinger, Carmen; Birger 
Beausang, Escamillo; Hermina Earnest, Frasquita; Mer- 
cedes, rence Munzer; Zuniga, James C. Wilson, Par- 
ticularly good work was done by Miss Hottinger and Mr. 
Beausang, both vocally and histrionically. The chorus was 
excellent and everything went off with verve and in such a 
manner as to impress the audience that here was a profes- 
sional operatic organization, excellently trained. One could 
see here the results of Mr. Saenger’s fine opera class. 

Helen Chase and John Daley provided effective accom- 

niments, and a violin solo by Ernest Griinberg was en- 
joyed. Grace Divine and Hermina Earnest were hostesses 
at the tea table. 


The Legend of Ka-ren-ni-o-ke 


Long ago, so the legend runs, some weary Hiawatha, 
pursuing the deer, was tutned away from the hunt by the 
sound of a beautiful voice. Throwing down his bow, with 
arms outstreched, he thanked the great spirit for Ka-ren- 
ni-o-ke, “the place of beautiful song” that brought rest 
to him and surcease of toil. Thus sings the Iroquois tale 
of Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, ‘ 

CLARENCE ApLeR Discovers KA-REN-NI-O-KE, 

The place of beautiful song is lovely yet. What though 
to us less impressionable, the voice is but Spring’s breath 
whispering in the pines that beard the summits of Lake 
Placid—perhaps more beautiful, since in modern times, an- 
other kindred Hiawatha, maker and player of beautiful 
songs, seeking an enyironment that would bring rest to 
him and surcease of*toil, especially in those dull summer 
months when the heat and dust of the crowded city make 
of the artist’s and musician’s vacation there a- drudgery, 
dispelling what inspiration true rest might invite—found 
the fabled Iroquois abode and built a shrine there. 

Founps AN Artist CoLony. 

Clarence Adler has founded his artist colony in the heart 
of the Adirondacks, three and one half miles from the 
village of Lake Placid. One hundred and ten acres of 
rolling country in the highest part of the region comprise 
the estate of Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, seventy of it rugged woodland 
and forty acres partly under cultivation. The beauty and 
grandeur of Ka-ren-ni-o-ke and its environs make it an 
ideal place for the artist and student, providing not only 
inspiration for work, but rest and recreation at the same 
time. What a boon it is to be able to study and prepare 
programs in the thick of the forest and return to the city 
in the fall refreshed in spirit and benefitted in health. 


SumMeR Master CLasses IN PIANO PLAYING. 

Mr, Adler has long had the idea of combining study with 
recreation and often has he wished that his experiences of 
conducting summer master classes might be utilized under 
just such propitious circumstances. His first summer master 
class in piano playing at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke will be in the nature 
of a dream realized. Ka-ren-ni-o-ke will be open to guests 
from June 15 to September 15 and while study is not 
obligatory or necessary, living and practice accommodations 
amid unexcelled surroundings are available for a limited 
number of aspiring students and teachers. 

CLARENCE ApLeR’s FAME. 

Mr, Adler has attained eminence as a concert pianist. He 
was recent soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Willem Mengelberg and the New York Symphony 
under Walter Damrosch, besides being identified for the 
past five years with the New York Trio. As a pedagogue, 
Clarence Adler is known from coast to coast. 

CoMFORTS AND Sports. 

The housing conditions at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke are ultra- 
modern. The cuisine will be excellent. Lake Placid offers 
unusual opportunities for recreation and sports, such as 
tennis, golf, canoeing, fishing, mountain climbing, horse- 
back riding, hunting in season. Theatrical attractions and 
movies are within fifteen minutes of Ka-ren-ni-o-ke. An 
autobus will make frequent trips between Ka-ren-ni-o-ke 
and Lake Placid. 2s. Bs 


Clarice Balas Honored 


Clarice Balas, pianist, was chosen to inaugurate the new 
WJAZ radio station in Cleveland, Ohio. In honor of the 
centennial of Smetana, her program was made up entirely 
from the works of that composer. Judging by the many 
telephone calls and letters of appreciation of the fine art 
of Miss Balas, the honor bestowed upon her of opening 
the station was a distinction well placed. These tributes 
were all the more deserved because of the unexpected strain 
of playing for radio while motion pictures were being taken, 
which of course involved bright and hot lights and the 
incidental clicking noise and commotion of taking them. 

On March 21 the first of a series of fortnightly musicales 
was given at the Balas studio in Cleveland. The program 
was made up of movements from Beethoven sonatas and 
that composer’s andante in F. The pupils heard at this 
musicale were Mrs. Jennie Cushing, Beatrice Krejci, Al- 
varetta West, Marjorie Moyer and Naomi Gratz. orth- 
coming recitals in the series are scheduled for April 4 and 
18 and May 2, when miscellaneous programs will be given. 


Bryant Adjusts Zimbalist’s Strad 


A well merited tribute to the fine art of O. H. Bryant 
as a violin maker was paid him by Efrem Zimbalist, the 
well known concert artist, a few weeks ago when Mr. 
Zimbalist gave his ge gg | Hall concert in Boston, Mr. 
Zimbalist called at Mr. Bryant’s shop, in Symphony 
Chambers and had his $33,000 Titian Strad adjusted and 
his bows rehaired. The violinist was greatly interested in 
the remarkable assortment of valuable instruments which 
Mr. Bryant has collected, and expressed great admiration 
for the copy of Mr. Bryant's $20,000 Rougemont Strad 
which the violin maker is building for Richard Burgin, 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Keener Withdraws from Concert Field 


R. E. Johnston announces that Suzanne Keener, coloratura 
soprano, will not be available in the future for concert 
engagements, as she has been eneneed to sing the leadin 
role in the musical comedy, Peg of My Dreams, which will 
have its New York premiere the end of April. 





MME. HELEN STANLEY 


The Distinguished 
SOPRANO 


writes as follows of the 


Mason & Hamlin 
PIANO : 


‘To say that the Mason 
& Hamlin is the last word 
of piano perfection is only 
to repeat what the pre- 
eminent artists of the 
world, whom I most ad- 
mire, have said before me. 


‘‘Since, as a member 
of the Chicago Opera 
Company, I first made 
public and private use of 
these instruments, none 
other so completely re- 
sponds to every artistic 
requirement, or contrib- 
utes in such large meas- 
ure to my success.” 

(Signed) 
Helen Stanley 
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TEINWAY— 

the medium 
through which 
great artists 
paint music pic- 
tures with sweep- 
ing stroke and 
careful detail— 
the piano which 
faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
vidual concep- 
tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 


To hear a master- 
piece on the 
Steinway is to 
hear it in the 
full bloom of 
beauty and depth 
of meaning. And 
to portray one’s 
individual emo- 
tions on this 
superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 


Such is the 
Steinway piano 
of international 
renown. 


: Steinway 
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(Continued from page 42) 
many a performance of grand opera, has been engaged by 
President Kenneth M. Bradley of Bush Conservatory to 
establish a school of opera at this progressive music school. 

This, coupled with the engagement of Arthur Middleton 
made known last week, is big news for students and aspir- 
ants to grand opera, for it couples the work of a great 
artist with the administrative forces of a great school pos- 
sessing the highest educational ideals. 

What this may mean can be foreseen by the wonderful 
growth of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Richard Czerwonky, which under the 
favorable auspices of the Conservatory has become the 
one of the foremost student symphony orchestras. 

Mr. Trevisan is noted for the life and vitality of his 
impersonations of buffo roles with the Civic Opera at the 
Auditorium. He is a past master of stage art and has a 
repertory of the extraordinary number of 150 roles, all of 
which bear the impress of his artistic personality. The 
artist is not only one of the best opera coaches in the coun- 
try but is also a remarkable builder of voices as well. His 
pupils can always sing. 

The success of the Trevisan pupils is a tradition with this 
distinguished teacher. Mary McCormick, who scored a 
splendid debut at the Civic Opera; Frances Paperte, also a 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN 


skilled member of the company; Gaetano Vivani and Helen 
Daniels, who are now appearing in opera in Italy, are all 
Trevisan pupils. Four Trevisan pupils have recently scored 
success in opera in four different cities. Many of the dis- 
tinguished artists of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
Companies have coached with this master of operatic art. 

Mr. Trevisan will begin his teaching at Bush Conserva- 
tory during the Summer School, which starts June 25 and 
will continue thereafter during the regular season. The 
fall term opens September 8. 

Pranists From THE JEANNETTE DurNo Stupi0. 

Mildred Weymer Graff gave a piano recital before the 
Ladies’ Musical Club of Peru (Ind.) on March 21, and will 
play the accompaniments and also selos at Florence Stephen- 
son’s recital in Logansport on April 14. Mrs. Graff is a 
Durno pupil. 

Three young pianists from the Durno studio will broadcast 
solos from the radio station WMAQ (Hotel LaSalle) on 
Monday afternoon, March 31, from 4:30 to 5 o’clock. The 
performers will be Olga Sandor of Denver (Colo.), Frank- 
lyn Schneider of Springfield (IIl.), and Dorothy Pound of 
Chicago, 

MacBurney ProressionaL Stupent Hearn. 

Maurice G. Ivins, baritone, a professional student of 
Thomas Noble MacBurney, had the distinct honor of giving 
the first program of the fifteenth season of the MacBurney 
Studios, Thursday evening, March 20. The affair took place 
in one of the halls used by a dramatic school in the Fine 
Arts Building. This hall, by the way, is very defective. A 
low ceiling and a great deal of noise are not the best equip- 
ment for the giving of a recital and all this was encountered 
by Mr. Ivins. The young man seemingly paid no attention 
to either, but went on with his work and decided not to 
allow anything to mar it and in this he fully succeeded. 

Imbued with a good voice, he has been taught how to use 
it most effectively, and having full control of his organ, he 
modulates it so well as to enter into the mood of each song. 
Thus, he displayed a sense of humor in All’s The Same To 
Me, a German folk melody; found the note of sentiment in 
By’ and By’ and Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and in songs 
of the early romantic period he got the note of pathos. His 
program was well built and rendered in a manner entirely 
in the favor of the recitalist and that of his teacher. Mr. 
Ivins is at his best when singing mezza voce, though even in 
fortissimo the quality of his organ is pleasurable to the ear. 
He should now give all his attention to his upper tones, 
which at times are a little foggy. The young baritone has 
also learned that the English language is. singable and he 
enunciated each word so well that not one escaped the 
listener, The program consisted of English songs from the 
Elizabethan period, early romantic period, folk songs and 
modern American and English songs. Anna Daze, the 
official accompanist of the MacBurney Studios, presided at 
the piano and her accompaniments proved a great help to 
the singer and added to the enjoyment of the auditors. 

Gorvon String Quartet Enps Series. 


In the closing concert of its chamber music series in 
Orchestra Hall foyer, on Wednesday afternoon, March 19, 
the Gordon String Quartet set forth admirable ensemble 
playing and once more proved itself worthy of public favor 
and support. The series of three concerts given this year 
has added materially to the season’s most enjoyable music, 
and no doubt a similar series will be offered chamber music 
devotees next year. Comprised of four members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, headed by its concertmaster, 
Jacques Gordon, the quartet is an. expert: ization as far 
as ensemble playing is concerned, and thus in their rendi- 
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tions they achieve fine balance, well blended tonal coloring 
and a certain vitality. The program for the final concert 
contained Brahms and Beethoven quartets and in them the 
Gordon String Quartet accomplished some of its finest 
playing and greatly pleased the large gathering on hand, 
which showed in no mean measure its delight by most 
enthusiastic applause. 
PresipeNnt Brapiey Leaves ror Paciric Coast. 

President Kenneth M. Bradley of Bush Conservatory left 
Friday, March 21, for a six weeks’ trip on the Pacific Coast. 
He will fill a number of lecture engagements in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver, and in 
response to many requests will conduct examinations for 
the Bush Conservatory Master School and the free scholar- 
ships of the institution. President Bradley will be in Los 
Angeles April 1 to 5; San Francisco April 9 to 12; Port- 
land, April 14 to 16; Seattle, April 17 to 19, and Vancouver, 
April 21 and 22. 

Hans Hess's Active Puplits, 


Albert Feigen, the gifted fifteen-year-old pupil of Hans 
Hess, the busy cello teacher, will appear at Lyon & Healy 
Hall on March 26. Goldie Gross, who is to appear as soloist 
with the Chicago Civic Orchestra at Orchestra Hall on 
March 30, has been a student of Hans Hess for the past 
five years. 

CHILDREN’s CONCERT. 

The same Saint-Saens program given on March 6 for the 
children, and arranged by Conductor Stock, was repeated 
this week on Thursday afternoon, March 20. Howard 
Feiges, the young and successful student from the class of 
Walter Spry, who won the admiration of the audience and 
the praise of the critics at the first performance, was unable 
to appear due to illness, which, Frederick Stock informed his 
audience was German measles—‘“a strange malady,” said the 
witty conductor, “for such a nice, American boy.” Master 
Feiges’ place on the program was taken at the eleventh hour 
by Margaret Farr, a young lady who has been heard often 
in these surroundings and who is a great credit to Mr. Spry. 
To read at sight the: piano part of Saint-Saéns’ Animals’ 
Carnival is in itself a feat, but to play it as well as Miss 
Farr did on this occasion is an achievement. Mr. Spry has 
a string of talented pupils and has uncovered several this 
season to the glorification of the students, himself and the 
Columbia School, where they are taught and where Mr. 
Spry is one of the most popular and efficient teachers. 

AMERICAN Conservatory Notes, 

Advanced pupils of Allan Spencer and E. Warren K. 
Howe gave an excellent account of themselves on their 
public appearance at Kimball Hall, March 15. The program 
included piano and vocal numbers of the higher type and 
considerable technical demands which were given with most 
commendable. excellence. 

The many friends and admirers of Marie S. Zendt were 
shocked by the news of the death of her mother and severe 
injury to her father, both of whom were struck by a taxicab. 
The funeral of Mrs, Sidenius took place Wednesday. 

Jacques Gordon appeared in recital recently in various 
cities of Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The Muenzer Trio gave a series of trio evenings before 
the members of the City Club, and a concert at Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

Lulu Giesecke, in her recital at Kimball Hall March 18, 
proved herself an accomplished violinist. She is a product 
of the American Conservatory. 

Henrot Levy Crus Active. 

The Heniot Levy Club held a delightful meeting on Sun- 
day evening, March 16, in the Kimball Building. Almeda 
Jones, of the Civic String Quartet, gave some violin num- 
bers, accompanied by Esther Hawkins. Piano numbers 
were played by Mrs. Holland, Florence Hutton and Fran- 
cisco Santiago, and after the program light refreshments 
were served. 

Tue MUHLMANN ScHoo. or OPERA, 

Berte Long, contralto, one of the busiest of Adolf Muhl- 
mann’s artist-pupils, sang on March 4 for the radio, and 
letters, telegrams and telephone calls asked for a request 
program, On March 9 she sang in South Bend (Ind.) for 
the Sinai Temple program, illustrating modern and _ tradi- 
tional music. On March 16, she illustrated the music on 
the same lecture for the Palestine Development League. 
Sonya Klein, soprano, also an artist-pupil of Adolf Muhl- 
mann, head of the vocal department of the Gunn School, 
was soloist for two Sunday services at the Sinai Temple, 
on March 9 and 16. Happy West, soprano, sang at the 
Sinai Temple for the Sunday service on March 16. Agnes 
Ziegenhagen sang for the radio on February 26; Ester Lea 
Cohen on March 18, Phillip Bernstein, tenor, is engaged as 
soloist for the Temple Atheres Israel. 

Tue Oumirorrs Win Success. 

The artists who offered the program for the third sub- 
scription concert at the Lake Forest School on Saturday 
evening, March 8, were Boza Oumiroff, baritone, and Ella 
Spravka (Mrs. Oumiroff), pianist. Both artists were feted 
to the echo throughout the interesting program and were 
compelled to add many extra numbers, so delighted were 
the listeners. 

Busu Conservatory News Notes. 

The program of the third concert by the. Bush Conserva- 

tory Symphony Orchestra on April 8 will include the serv- 
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ices of Agnes Knoflickova, violinist; Madge Geiss, pianist, 
and Josephine Decker, contralto, as soloists. 

_Ebba Fredericksen, violinist and artist-pupil of Richard 
Czerwonky of Bush Conservatory, and Goldye Levin, so- 
prano, with Kathleen Morris at the piano, sang March 20 at 
the Hotel Belden at the forty-sixth annual luncheon of the 
Altenheim. 

The announcement of the annual summer session of Bush 
Conservatory is off the press. The bulletin contains a re- 
sumé of many attractive features offered by this progressive 
music school and gives evidence in both courses and faculty 
of the artistic policies of its president, Kenneth M. Bradley. 

An excellent series of artist concerts and recitals is a 
feature that is of great value to students, while the normal 
courses and round-table discussions will attract the earnest 
teacher. The scholarships, free with artist teachers, give 
splendid advantages to talented and deserving students, and 
the really noteworthy faculty, with many distinguished musi- 
cians in its ranks, offers great artistic advantages. 

April is a busy month for Bush Conservatory students for 
it includes the preliminary trials and the final contest in 
Orchestra Hall for the four splendid prizes offered this 
season for eligible pupils at the Conservatory. The Moist 
Piano Company has donated two grand pianos—the A. B. 
Chase piano for the piano prize, while the vocal students 
will compete for a Henry F. Miller grand piano. Two rare 
old Italian violins are offered to eligible violin students of 
the conservatory, one being given by Lyon & Healy and 
the other by the Hornsteiner Violin Shop. The Lyon & 
Healy instrument will be awarded at the Orchestra Hall 
contest, the other being for intermediate pupils. The winner 
of the latter will be announced at the Orchestra Hall event. 
Much interest is taken by the students in this contest which 
is the first one ever held at Bush Conservatory, and there 
is a deal of busy practicing in all the studios. The pre- 
liminary examinations will be held on April 10. 

At the beginning of the fall term, these splendid artists 
will be on the teaching staff : Emerson Abernethy, the Eng- 
lish baritone, and Elsie Alexander (Mrs. Abernethy), the 
pianist, and Louis Kreidler, baritone. 

A group of Bush Conservatory artists—Paul Hultman, 
pianist; Jennie E. Peterson, soprano; William Nordin, bari- 
tone, and Ebba Fredericksen, violinist—are making a tour 
of Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska for ten days (beginning 
March 24). They are booked for the following dates: 
March 24, Paxton (Ill.) ; 25, Kewaunee (Ill.) ; 26, Ottumwa 
(la.) ; 28, Kansas City; 29, Wahoo (Neb.); 30, Wakefield 
(Neb.); 31, Wausau (Neb.); April 1, Concord (Neb.); 
2, Oakland (Neb.) ; 3, Omaha; 4, Red Oak (Neb.) 

A Maser Suarp Herpien STupent. 

Virginia Smietanka, a student from the well known Mabel 
Sharp Herdien’s class, sang at the Central Theater on 
March 2 and gave a program for St. Phillips Neri Woman's 
Club on March 14. 

OrCHESTRA PROGRAM. 

Conductor Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
had this week’s program all to themselves, as there was no 
soloist for variety. As a special feature, Gliere’s stupendous 
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Ilia Mourometz symphony was brought to its second hear- 
ing, and to finish out the program there were John Alden 
Carpenter’s A Pilgrim's Vision and two movements from 
a symphony by the Chicago composer, Adolf Brune. The 
Brune excerpts are effective material and reflect the sane 
ideas of this clever composer. Each number was especially 
well done by the orchestra under Stock’s expert lead, and 
sent the listeners home happy. 
Knuprer Stupios. 


Walter Knupfer will present Eunice Thompson in recital 
at 400 Fine Arts Building on Wednesday evening, April 2. 
Miss Thompson will be assisted by Marie McElligott, so- 
prano, pupil of Eusebio Concialdi, of the faculty, and Sam 
Antek, violinist. 

Bertha Williams, pupil of Walter Knupfer, appeared as 
soloist at the Dual Debate of the John Marshall High School 
vs. Harrison Technical High School, at the Marshall Audi- 
torium on March 14 

Esther Parker, soprano, professional pupil of Zerline 
Muhlmann-Metzger, of the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, 
appeared at the Commodore Theater last Sunday evening. 

elen Ginsburg, soprano, another pupil of Mrs. Metzger, 
sang for a Hadassa meeting last Wednesday at Rose Gold- 
man Minner's home and has been asked to appear again the 
third Tuesday in April to sing in Temple Scholom for the 
Rebecca Fox Auxiliary, 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Notes. 

The School of Opera gave Cadman’s Shanewis and the 
second and fourth acts of Verdi’s Aida at Central Theater 
on Sunday afternoon. 

Cora Edwards, student of the vocal department and piano 
student of Elena DeMarco, has been engaged for a Mutual- 
Morgan Chautauqua tour this summer. Lilly Suellman, harp 
student of Miss DeMarco, played last week at concerts in 
South Bend (Ind.) and Des Plaines (IIl.) 

Amelia Umnita, student of Maurice Aronson, appeared in 
a piano recital at Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, on Thursday. 
In April she has been engaged for recitals at Warren, 
Rudgeway and Edinboro (Pa.). 

Kathleen Ryan, student of Rose. Lutiger Gannon, will 
appear at a concert at the Illinois Athletic Club, March 26. 
She sang at a recital at La Grange (Ill.), March 20, and at 
one given in Waukegan the previous evening. 

Edward Collins, of the faculty, and Alfred Wallenstein, 
first cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will give 
a sonata recital at Kimball Hall April 25. 

Edward Collins’ work for orchestra, Mardi Gras, will be 
performed by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra March 28- 
29, under the direction of Frederick Stock. 

Students of Fannie B. Linderman will give a recital in 
Recital Hall, Steimway Hall, March 28. Mrs. Linderman 
coached a play for the Community Club, Marengo (lIIl.), 
which was staged March 19 and 20. 

PROFESSIONAL StupENTS oF Loutse St, JouN WESTERVELT. 

Following is a list of engagements of Geraldine Rhoads, 
contralto, one of Louise St. John Westervelt’s busiest pro- 
fessional students: March 2, First Presbyterian Church, 


Oak Park; 12, soloist, with Columbia Chorus, Kimball 
Hall; 16, concert at Blue Island, and March 23, soloist at 
Lake View Presbyterian Chutch. 

Lola Scofield, soprano, another Westervelt pupil, has just 
returned to Chicago after filling engagements in the follow+ 
ing towns; Two Rivers, Manitowoc, Appleton, Fond di 
Lac, all in Wisconsin, and Harvey, Il. Miss Scofield is to 
be here for several weeks and is to sing with the Columbia 
School Symphony Orchestra, March 26, at Orchestra Hall, 

Marion Capps, soprano and Anna Hanschmann, pianist, 
gave a recital on March 19, at Columbia School. 

Jeannette Cox, 


Washington Heights Musical Club 


At the Washington Heights Musical Club Organists 
Open Meeting at Aeolian Hall, March 20, a program of 
interest was rendered in a manner that did credit to this 
excellent organization as well as to the artists who provided 
the music. It is the avowed object of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club to give artists opportunity to appear 
under most favorable circumstances, and surely nothing 
could be better for art as well as for the artists. To be 
provided with Aeolian Hall for concert purposes is certainly 
all that any artist could wish, and incidentally the public is 
provided with an opportunity of hearing certain kinds of 
music which it would be unlikely to hear in any other way. 

Thus it is with the organists, who are rarely heard in 
groups. On this occasion there was Lillian Carpenter, who 
gave a fine performance of Liszt's Prelude and Fugue on 
B-A-C-H; Frank Stewart Adams, whose playing of Tschai- 
kowsky, Herbert and Widor was greatly enjoyed; and Ruth 
Jarrett who, with Robert Lowrey, gave a vivid and colorful 
rendition of Mendelssohn's Capriccio Brillante, op. 22 

The balance of the program consisted of vocal numbers 
by the gifted and musicianly Ethel Grow, accompanied by 
the no less gifted and musicianly Charles Haubiel; a Scalero 
sonata for violin and piano finely rendered by Ruth Kemper 
and Charles Haubiel, and additional organ music played 
by Lillian Carpenter. 

The entire evening’s entertainment was of the highest 
order, the program well selected and well rendered, and a 
large audience enjoyed it and manifested its approval by 
vigorous applause, 


D’Alvarez with R. E. Johnston 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, the mezzo contralto, has signed a 
contract with R. E. Johnston to be under his exclusive 
management for the season of 1924-1925. D’Alvarez will 
sail the end of April for Europe, as she is to appear at 
Covent Garden, London, the middle of May 


“Nevin Night” Arouses Interest 
March 16 was “Nevin Night” at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Easton, Pa., the musical program being made up 
of compositions by George B. Nevin. There were solos, 
duets, trios and quartets, both instrumental and vocal music. 
A very large audience thoroughly enjoyed the program 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 














Last Sunday the first concert to be offered free to the 
public by Josiah Zuro at the Criterion Theater proved to 
be a big event. Mr. Zuro has his own ideas about enter- 
taining the public and no doubt after a few weeks it will be 
proven what a good judge he is of the wants of the public 
in New York. The concert began promptly at 12:30. There 
was an orchestra of sixty musicians, and fifteen minutes 
was given over to a non-sectarian talk by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes 

After a most successful week's tour, S, L. Rothafel and 
his company have returned. Their first appearance took 
place in Providence. Another recital was given in Paw- 
tucket. Both concerts were hospital benefits. Then they 
went down to Washington where they gave two bonete oer 
formances at the Poli Theater, and a concert at the White 
House, all for the benefit of Washington military hospitals. 
From all reports the tour and concerts were a tremendous 
success. Their audiences had been attracted mostly by radio 
fans—all the outcome of Mr, Rothafel’s broadcasting from 
the Capitol Theater on Sunday evenings. 

Everything turned out quite satisfactory for Mr. Gest 
and Mr. Fairbanks upon the occasion of the first showing of 
the picture, The Thief of Bagdad. The press seemed unani- 
mous in proclaiming the picture the greatest ever. The 
usual mob was there and both Doug and Mary experienced 
terrific times in getting through the line. Morris Gest is 
making the same success with his first venture in the motion 
pictures that he did with his Russian importations, There 
is a big demand for tickets, Evidently people who have the 
price to pay $2.50 to $5 for a movie feel that they cannot 
wait for a future showing. 

The French actress, Mme. Simone, began her season of 
special matinees at the Gaiety Theater last Friday afternoon, 
This actress had not been seen in America for the past 
twelve years 

THe Capirot, 

The Great White Way was held over for a second week 
at the Capitol Theater, where record breaking crowds filled 
the huge theater to witness the Cosmopolitan feature. There 
was no surrounding program except the overture which Vic- 
tor Herbert wrote for the film when it was shown at the 
Cosmopolitan, It is understood that Mr. Herbert has sev- 
eral months more to run on his contract with the Cosmo- 
politan Theater, where he has been general musical director. 
It is understood that his contract called fora salary of 
$75,000 a year, one of the highest prives ever paid for a 
musical conductor, It is also understood that Mr, Herbert 
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will not renew his contract with the organization for another 
year. 
Tue Srranp. 


Massenet was the composer represented in the third of the 
series of famous composers being presented at the Strand 
Theater. All of the musical features were drawn from the 
works of that composer and a short biography was printed 
on the program. The orchestra played selections from L 
Roi de ore; there was the popular violin solo, the Medi- 
tation from Thais; a duet from the dungeon scene from 
Herodiade, and ballet music by the Mark Strand Ballet 
Corps. The duet was sung by Ruth Arden and Louis Dor- 
nay, both of whom grasped the emotional content of the 
music and sang with taste and musicianship. That Mr. 
Dornay has improved histrionically was especially noticeable 
in his work last week. The feature picture was Corinne 
Griffith in Lilies of the Field, a photoplay well worth seeing. 


Tue Rivot. 


The Rivoli Orchestra was heard last week in selections 
from Eileen, and there was evident throughout the rendition 
the same thorough preparation which is characteristic of the 
playing of this fine organization, of which Irving Talbot and 
Emanuel Baer are the conductors. Dear Old Southland was 
the theme chosen for Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, and again 
Mr. Riesenfeld has written effectively for the various instru- 
ments, He shows originality in the music he writes weekly 
for this theater, and the hearty applause which always greets 
the conclusion of the number proves that the Rivoli patrons 
thoroughly enjoy this feature of the program. 

Along the Mississippi, with Miriam Lax, soprano, and the 
Rivoli eed ve made an excellent prologue for the feature 
picture, The Fighting Coward, the action of which takes 
place “along the Mississippi.” Such songs as Old Folks at 
Home, Carry Me Back to Old Virginny and Kentucky Babe 
were sung with the proper sentiment by Miss Lax and her 
associates. The number made a rhythmical darky dance. 
As for The Fighting Coward, it is exceedingly good enter- 
tainment if one looks at it from the point of view of bur- 
lesque, for the plot itself is more than highly improbable. 
In keeping with the spirit of the picture, a “cakewalk” was 
given by Paul Oscard and La Torrecilla at the conclusion 
of the photoplay. They were made up as darkies, and as 
their costumes were very striking and they danced with 
energy, the number proved very colorful. A contrast to this 
was the Harlequin Dance, a De Forest Phonofilm, by Mr. 
Oscard and Marley, an exquisitely graceful number. The 
program also included the Rivoli Pictorial ‘and the Tough 
Tenderfoot, a Leather Pushers Comedy. Since the feature 
picture had for its theme fighting and killing, one might 
have enjoyed the comedy more if it had had running through 
it some idea other than prize fighting. 

May Jounson. 





MacBurney Produces a New Duet Program 


Last November, Thomas Noble MacBurney presented in 
Chicago The MacBurney-Turner Costume Recitals for the 
first time, and afterwards this writer stated that “the pro- 
gram was so well arranged and so well presented by the 
recitalists that clubs are advised to consider these artists 
for their courses.” Since then the young ladies have filled 
many important engagements, among which may be men- 
tioned here appearances at the Harvey Women’s Club on 
February 20; the Chicago Thirty Club, February 22; 
Concert in Evanston, February 24; Bryn Mawr Women’s 
Auxiliary, March 18; Evanston concert, March 23. They 
will also give a week of afternoon recitals at Lyon & Healy 
Hall, beginning April 14. 

When the program was presented last November, the 
costume recital consisted Eo of six types and periods— 


THE MacBURNEY-TURNER COSTUME SINGHRS 
OF CHICAGO, 


“'Tis the Last Rose of Summer.” 


French Peasant, Bohemian Gypsy, Japanese, Colonial, 
Russian Peasant, Spanish Gypsy. Since then Mr. Mac- 
Burney has added to the young ladies’ repertory and today 
they are ready to add ten more types and periods to their 
programs, the additions being Holland Dutch, Songs of the 
Kentucky Mountains, Indian (American) songs, Old Eng- 
ish, Old Irish, Old Scotch, Scandinavian, Sichenpeation 
songs. Italian folk songs and Operatic Excerpts. 

The picture herewith published shows the personnel—Mrs. 
MacBurney, and with her Leola Turner and Anna Daze, 
the accompanist, all of them in a characteristic mood. 

Having seen and heard the young ladies, the writer once 
again advises clubs and organizations desiring novelties, 


entertainment, beauty and refinement, not to neglect to 
secure at least one program of the MacBurney-Turner 
Costume Recitals. The richest song material of all ages 
and periods of music-loving nations is used by this artistic 
organization, and the recitals are arranged to suit the musi- 
cal taste of those engaging artists. The programs have 
also the distinction of authentic costumes and dramatic 
presentation, appropriate to each type or period portrayed, 
and are unique in the concert field. 

After the first concert in Chicago last November, this 
writer was not the only one who enthused over the work, 
as all the critics on the daily papers as well as on other 
musical papers shared in proclaiming the MacBurney- 
Turner Costume Recital one of the events of the musical 
season. A beautifully gotten up prospectus has been issued 
by the MacBurney-Turner Costume Recitals, with offices 
in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, and interested parties 
can write for those pamphlets which give glimpses .of. the 
recitalists in different costumes. perusal of press 
notices received in many communities by this exceptionally 
fine organization will justify again the opinion of this 
writer. Although the above may sound extremely lauda- 
tory, clubs which have already heard the MacBurney-Turner 
Costume Recitals know better, and many a club will be 
thankful to this writer for endorsing the work of the two 
singers and their gifted accompanist. Rene Devries. 


Franco-American Musical Society, Inc., 
Election 


The annual meeting of the Franco-American Musical 
Society was held Wednesday, March 19. The representa- 
tive gathering approved unanimously the policy of inter- 
nationalism and cooperation carried out by the society dur- 
ing the past year. The following twenty directors were 
re-elected for the ensuing year: Marcus Bell, Olivier Bo- 
candé, Mrs. Paul Dougherty, Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. 
ohn Henry Hammond, Richard P. Hammond, - Malcolm 


r wee Longy, Mrs. Henry P, Loomis, Mile. Jeanne 
e 


are, Warren A. Mayou, Pierre Monteux, Leon 
Rothier, Carlos Salzedo, E. Robert Schmitz, Marie Seton, 
Henry D. Sleeper, Albert Spalding, Jacques Thibaud, and 
Lucile Thornton. Five new directors were elected: Mrs. 
George B. Hopkins, Mrs. Charles Robinson Smith, Mrs. 
John Saltonstall, Mrs. Carl Schurz, Mme. Greta Torpadie. 
The following officers were elected by the board of direc- 
tors: E. Robert Schmitz, president ; Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, 
vice-president; Carlos Salzedo, vice-president; Warren A. 
Mayou, treasurer and secretary. 


Anne Goodhue Pupils Active 


Gretchen Hood, an artist pupil of Anne Goodhue, was 
heard in three groups of songs at the Friday Morning 
Music Club concert, Washington, D. C., on February 29. 
Other Goodhue pupils winning success are Howard Marsh, 
in the first Blossom Time company; John Finnegan; Flor- 
ence Rittenhouse in The Shame Woman now playing at 
the Comedy Theater, New York; Agnes Whelan, dramatic 
soprano; Tom _ Cantwell, ballad singer; George Myers, 
robusto tenor; Royal Foster and Estelle Murray, who sing 
leads in St. Patrick’s Players, and Anna Summy, contralto. 


Novello-Davies Choir Rehearsing 


Announcement has been made that rehearsals of the 
Novello-Davies Artist Choir are now in full swing. The 
choir meets every night at the studios, 15 West 67th Street, 
and is being drilled on the program which will be made 
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public shortly, in preparation for the Town Hall concert 
on April 27, Sixty fine voices have been selected by the 
committee, the members of which are Andres de Segurola, 
Frieda Hempel, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Frances Alda, Clar- ’ 
ence Whitehill, H. O. Osgood and Walter Golde. 


Vera Kaplun Aronson in Chicago Recital 


Vera Kaplun Aronson, the Russian pianist, will be heard 
in recital at the Playhouse, Chicago, on Sunday afternoon, 
March 30, in the attached and exceedingly interesting pro- 
gram: Gavotte and Variations, Rameau; andante, Mozart; 
Contredanse, Beethoven; Moment Musical, Schubert; Ballet 
Music from Rosamunde, Schubert; Caprice (Genre Scar- 
latti), Paderewski; prelude, choral and fugue, Cesar 
Franck; Nocturne, Mazurka, Preludes, Valse, Chopin; 
Staendchen by Richard Strauss (first time), Godowsky; 
Watteau Paysage, Sylvan Tyrol, Paradoxical Moods, Terp- 
sichorean Vindobona, all from Triakontameron, Godowsky ; 
Capriccio, Dohnanyi; An Idyl and Novelle, Medtner; 
Contrebandier, Schumann-Tausig; Etude en forme de 
Valse, Saint-Saéns, Oe 


Marine Band Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


The United States Marine Band and Orchestra, Captain 
William H. Santelmann, leader, gave its silver anniversary 
concert before a large and brilliant audience at Central High 
School auditorium, Washington, D. C., March 4. Major- 
General and Mrs. John A. Lejeune, Brigadier General and 
Mrs. Feland were present. It was a gala affair. 

William F. H. Santelmann, Captain Santelmann’s son, 
made his professional debut on this occasion, playing the 
Max Bruch violin concerto in G minor with orchestra. His 
excellent rendition brought added honor to the twenty-five 


-years of steady advancement of this organization under its 


capable leader. 

The orchestra played an overture by Henry Hadley, one 
of America’s foremost composers and conductors. The band 
gave a varied program which pleased immensely, A. Muel- 
ler, cellist, Robert E. Clark, trombonist, and Arthur S. 
Witcomb, cornetist, as soloists, won favor. 


An International Congress of Musicologists 


Bale, March 2.—On the occasion of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary the Bale group of the New Swiss Musical Society 
will hold a large musicological congress in this city on 
September 27-28, 1924. he leading musicologists and 
historians of Germany, France, England and Holland, as 
well as their Swiss colleagues, have already accepted in- 
vitations to. be; present. Lectures on a variety of subjects 
will be held, and special concerts given. er Bs, 


Mrs. Marie Burt Parr Dead 


Mrs. Marie Burt Parr, well known musician of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, died there on March 21 following an operation. 
Mrs. Parr was born in 1871 in New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
She studied there and in Boston. Since 1900 she has been 
teaching music in the Cleveland schools, for the last eighteen 
years at the Central High School. At her funeral March 
24 the Central High School orchestra and the glee club 
participated in the services. Mrs. Parr, from 1921 to the 
time of her death, was a valued correspondent of the 
Musicat Courier. poe 


California Testimonial for Cadman 


On Tuesday evening, March 25, a great testimonial con- 
cert was tendered to Charles Wakefield Cadman at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium in Los Angeles, Cal. The event 
was intended to — the admiration and affection of 
California for Mr. Cadman, one of its most gifted, promi- 
nent, and popular residents. Distinguished $i and city 
officials atterided the concert. s and presentations 
were made, and many congratulato 


u and complimentary 
telegrams from all over the United States were read from 
the stage. 


Marie Tiffany Sings in Burlington 
‘ After Soishing - ory tour e =. Marie Re 
an in Bur t., on re in joi i 
with Albert Spalding.” BO Hi joe cote 
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violinist errs on the right side, for n is this intensity of 
feeling that holds the attention of his audience and helps 
make his interpretations interesting. His technical equip- 
ment is sound, his musicianship praiseworthy. His con- 
ception of the Cesar Franck sonata was an unusual one 
in that the piano was almost completely in the pound, 
figuring but negligibly in the revelation of the Belgian 
master’s lofty musical thought. On the whole it was an 
impassioned if not an altogether spiritual performance. 
Szymanowski’s pieces are subtle tone poems in miniature, 
more creatures of mind than of fancy, but of greater 
musical value than the symphony which Mr. Monteux 
brought to performance a year or two ago. The audience 
liked the Fountain of Arethuse so much that it had to be 
repeated. There were also numerous extra pieces. 


Heten STANLEY aT SuNDAY EveNnInNG MUSICALE. 

Helen Stanley, soprano, was the attraction at the last 
of the Sunday evening musicales at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
March 9, for the benefit of the young artists’ fund of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs. 

Mme. Stanley was heard in an interesting program, in- 
cluding these pieces: Caro, son tua cosi (Temistocle), 
G. Orlandini; Stizzoso, mio stizzoso, Pergolesi; recitative 
and air (Iphigenie en Tauride), Gluck; Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade, Schubert; In dem schatten meiner Locken, H olf ; 
Schwesterlein, and O! liebliche Wangen, Brahms; Fantoches 
and Aria de Lie (L’Enfant Prodigue), Debussy; Contem- 
plation, Widor; La Pluie, Georges; Songs My Mother 
Taught me, Dvorak; Twenty-eighteen, arr. by Deems 
Taylor; Hush-a-by-Birdie, Croon, arr. by A. Moffat; Iris, 
Ware, and Transgression, Crews. Mme. Stanley's voice 
is as agreeable as ever, and her vocal skill is of a very 
high order. Uncommon musical intelligence characterizes 
her singing. She is familiar with different schools and 
styles; she knows the traditions and observes them. Thus, 
her singing is satisfying if not invariably moving. Her 
listeners insisted on repetitions of the delightful Fantoches 
of Debussy and of Widor’s beautiful song, as well as 
on a number of encores. Elmer Zoller was a helpful ac- 
companist. 

Mme. Stanley was assisted by Marjorie Posselt, a young 
violinist who won the Federation prize last year. With 
the able assistance of her sister, Gladys Posselt, accompanist, 
the violinist played two movements from Vieuxtemps’ D 
minor concerto, the Romanza from Wieniawski’s D minor 
concerto and a transcription by Kreisler of Chaminade’s 
Spanish serenade. Miss Posselt is an artist-pupil of the 
distinguished violin pedagogue, Emanuel Ondricek, of 
Boston and New York. In her playing she revealed 
commendable intonation, technical skill of no mean order 
and a keen sense of rhythm. Of perhaps greater importance 
is the very personal quality which stamps her work. The 
audience was warmly appreciative. 

SABATINI AND Rostson Give Concert. 

Carlo Sabatini, the Viennese violinist, and Rulon Robison, 
tenor, joined forces in a concert, March 12, in Jordan Hall. 
Mr. ‘Sabatini played Handel’s sonata in D major, the 
seldom heard concerto of Dvorak, and completed his share 
of the program with a group of lighter pieces including 
a Neapolitan dance by Scalero, the hackneyed transcription 
by Wilhelmj of Schubert's Ave Maria, and, for displayful 
final number, a Hungarian rhapsody by Hauser. Althoug 
it appears that Mr. Sabatini is a violinist of coumideratle 
reputation in European concert halls, either the state of 
the weather or his own nervousness prevented him from 
completely living up to his reputation. His playing was 
erratic—now marked by beauty, power and even polish, and 
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now distressingly uneven, particularly as regards intonation. 
Nevertheless, there were ty of flashes of fine violin 
art and Mr. Sabatini’s a responded to him warmly. 
The violinist had the valuable assistance of Arthur Fiedler 
as skillful and sympathetic gees pe 

Mr. Robison is a program er of discrimination and 
he merits praise for an unconventional on of songs, in 
detail as follows: Posate, Dormite, Bassan; Danza, Danza, 
Fanciulla Gentile, Durante; Un’ Aura Amorosa, Mozart; 
I my yom di ti Grano, Geni Sadero; Three Ravens, Ireland; 
My Hamilton Harty; O Falmouth Is a Fine 
Town, ears ood God I Were a Tender Apple-blossom, 
Fisher; O, ‘Dear! What ~ $ the Matter Be, and Reaper 
John, Bax. Mr. Robison’s qualities as a singer and inter- 
preter are now fairly well known in Boston. Taste and 
musicianship characterize his interpretations and he was 
vigorously applauded by a friendly audience. Jesus Sanroma 
was an adequate accompanist for Mr. Robison, although 
he is by nature too much of a virtuoso to keep wholly out 
of the picture. He is better fitted for solo work. Both 
artists were obliged to add extra pieces. 

Younc Propre’s CHorat Concert. 

The school children of greater Boston are having music 
a-plenty thrust upon them in this age and generation. Now 
it is the Handel and Haydn Society which, following the 
excellent example of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the Harvard Glee Club, has given school children a chance 
to broaden their tonal perspective by hearing choral music 
of unimpeachable origin and character Thus, on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 18, in Symphony Hall, the admirable 
chorus of the society, under the able leadership of Emil 
Mollenhauer, conductor, and with the altogether competent 
assistance of Grace Bonner Williams, soprano, and Herbert 
Wellington Smith, bass, gave the first of a pair of such con- 
certs. The program comprised Kremser’s Prayer of 
Thanksgiving for male voices; fragments from Handel's 
Messiah (Mrs. Williams and chorus) ; It Is Enough, from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah (Mr. Smith), ‘and Gounod’s Gallia 
(Mrs. Williams and chorus). 

BourskayA Pteases at B. A. A. 


The final concert of the series given in the gymnasium 
of the B. A, A., took place Sunday evening, March 16, with 
Ina Bourskaya, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and the Boston Symphony Ensemble, Augusto Vannini, 
conductor, as the attractions. Mme. Bourskaya gave a 
pleasurable exhibition of her vocal and interpretative gifts 
in the aria Farewell; Ye Hills, from Tschaikowsky’s Jeanne 
d’Arc; the aria, When I am Laid in Earth, from Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas; Rogneda, by Serov, and a group of songs 
with piano accompaniment, comprising Bantock’s Yung 
Yang; an arrangement by MacFarren of an old English 
song, Send Me a Lover St. Valentine, and MacFadyen’s A 
Birthday Song. 

Mr. Vannini’s little symphony orchestra gave customary 
pleasure in pieces by Rossini, Gillet, Moszkowski, Haydn 
(two movements from the Farewell symphony), and the 
dramatic overture, 1812, of Tschaikowsky. 

Liztan Pruppen’s SonG REcIrTAt. 

Lilian Prudden, soprano, gave a recital March 11, in 
Jordan Hall. With the able assistance of Katherine Nolan, 
her accompanist, who also played a group of organ pieces, 
Miss Prudden was heard in a program of uncommon variety 
and interest, in detail as follows: Let Me Wander Not 
Unseen, from L’Allegro, Handel; With a Painted Ribbon, 
Beethoven; Du bist die Ruh, Schubert; Songs of the 
Hebrides—Kishmul’s Galley (Sea Rapture), The Seagull 
of the Land, Under Waves (Sea Sorrow); Charlotte, si 
ton ame, Stuart Mason; Chant du Soir, F. Casadesus; Oh 
for a Breath o’ the Moorlands, Whelpley; Czecho-Slovak 
folk songs, sung in national costumes: Homeland Mine, 
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The Quest, The Broken Troth, Under Our Little Window, 
Dance, Dance, Twirl Around. 

Miss Prudden is to be commended for her interesting 
selection of pieces. She renewed and strengthened the 
favorable impressions which she has made here on other 
occasions, As an interpreter the spontaneity of her singing 
is occasionally marred by her concern about vocal means. 
On the whole, however, her singing gave evident pleasure 
to a large and friendly audience. 

FREDERICK JOHNSON Gives ORGAN ReciTAL, 

Frederick Johnson, organist, gave a recital, March 13, in 
Jordan Hall. He offered an exhibition of his technical and 
interpretative abilities in the following program: Prelude, 
Bach; Recit. de Tierce en taille, De Grigney; Allegretto, 
Clerambault ; Choral in A minor, Franck; Chant de May, 
Jongen; Scherzo, Hollins; Adagio, Bridge; Toccata, Widor. 

MUSICALE AT HAw.ey Home. 

A musicale of unusual interest was given Sunday after- 
noon, March 9, at the residence of Mrs. George Hawley, 
26 Chestnut street, Dorothy Fairbanks, assisted by Mrs. 
Dudley Fitts, was heard in songs by Donaudy, Respighi, 
Puccini, Strauss, Forsyth, Taylor, Watts and Grieg. Richard 
Burgin, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
assisted by Samuel Goldberg, accompanist, played pieces by 
Wagner, Schumann, Mirovitch-Burgin, Hubay, Glinka-Auer, 
Debussy, Juon and Sarasate. Albert Snow, organist, was 
heard ingnumbers by Bonnet, Matthews, Schumann and 
Mulet. All the artists combined forces for a performance 
of Gounod’s transcription of Bach’s Ave Maria. 

Among the guests were Felix Salmond, the English 
cellist, who had been heard in a program of sonatas with 
Ernest Hutcheson at Jordan Hall the afternoon before; 
also Helen Stanley, who, with her accompanist, Elmer 


Zoller, and her concert manager, Wendell H. Luce, arrived 
following Mme. Stanley’s recital at the Copley Plaza 
earlier in the evening. 7. 


Samoiloff Pupils in Town Hall, March 30 


A few of Lazar S. Samoiloff’s professional pupils will 
give a recital in Town Hall, Sunday evening, March 30 
The aim of this recital is to give students the benefit of 
experience for their coming professional work. Two of the 
best known are Renee Thornton (Mrs. Richard Hageman), 
who gave a successful recital in Chicago on March 16, and 
Irene Wilder, whose recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
March 19, was also highly praised. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERATIC SOCIETY 
GIVES PERFORMANCE OF STRADELLA 


Program in Keeping with St. Patrick's Day Presented by Orohestra—Schelling Soloist with New York Philharmonic— 
Metropolitan Opera Company Offers Die Walkiire—Sevitzky in Recital—Children’s Concert Proves 
Marked Success—Heifetz Greeted by Enthusiastic Audience 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 19.—The program presented by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra (with Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducting) at the regular concerts of March 14 and 15, and 
the last special concert of March 17, was in keeping with 
the season of St. Patrick's Day in that the first two numbers 
were the Irish Rhapsody by Victor Herbert, in which the 
old fayorite Irish airs were delightfully and cleverly blended, 
and the intere sting Irish Symphony by Stanford. Follow- 
ing the intermission, Hulda Lashanska appeared as the 
soloist in ‘the Mozart aria, Ah! Lo So, and Depuis le Jour 
hy Charpentier. Mme, Lashanska’s heautiful voice, together 
with her unaffected, pleasing personality, made a complete 
conquest. The final place on the program was given the 
erture to Le Roi d’Ys by Lalo. 
Putmnarmonic Society or New York, 
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Music, March 10, The Pathetic Symphony by Tschaikow- 
sky held first place. This popular symphony again found 
its way to the hearts of the audience as both conductor and 
orchestra gave of their best. The second number was 
Ernest Schelling’s Impressions of an Artist's Life, enhaticed 
by the composer at the piano. In the final number, Les 
Preludes by Liszt, the orchestra rose to ultimate heights 
under Mengelberg’s leadership, eliciting prolonged applause. 


PHILADELPHIA Operatic Society. 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society, of which Edward 
Davies is president, gave a praiseworthy performance of 
Flotow’s opera, Stradella, in the baliroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Match 12. This society has been organized for 
the purpose of giving operas in English, and of giving young 
Philadelphia amateur (or semi- professional) singers an 
opportunity to appear in opera before intelligent, musical 
audiences. The cast more than justified expectations. Hilda 
Reiter, who took the part of Leonora, is a pupil of Mrs. 
Phillips-Jenkins and exhibited a high coloratura voice of 
pleasing quality. She sang with ease and sureness and pre- 
sented an attractive portrayal of the heroine. Herman Gat- 
ter sang the title role in a more than creditable manner. 
His voice is a high lyric tenor which was used well. Dr. 
Andrew Knox as Bassi was very satisfactory, while Charles 
Kline and Edwin Rorke gave lively presentations of the 
two villains. The chorus was large and well-trained, and 
os ballet was under the direction of Katherine Reese. Hedda 

Van den Beemt was the conductor to whom so much of the 
credit is due. The orchestra was composed of members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and left nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Davies spoke briefly of the aims and ambitions of the 
society, urging that the Philadelphia public support its city’s 
singers. 

METROPOLITAN Opera CoMPANY. 

At the performance of Die Walkiire by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the Academy of Music March 11, a new 
Briinnhilde was heard when Karin Branzell sang the role 
with power and assurance, arousing great enthusiasm in the 
audience. Elizabeth Rethberg portrayed forcefully the part 
of Sieglinde. Friedrich Schorr made a splendid Wotan 
both physically and vocally, while Curt Taucher strength- 
ened a good impression already made by his rendition of 
Siegmund. Hunding was adequately sung by Gustafson. 
Marion Telva not only took the part of Grimgerda but sub- 
stituted for Jeanne Gordon in the part of Fricka, on short 
notice. The orchestra, under the direction of Bodanzky, 
played most acceptably. 

FapieEN SevitzKy IN RECITAL. 

Fabien Sevitzky, virtuoso of the bass violin, former solo- 
ist of the Imperial Theater of Moscow but now a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave a pleasing concert in 
the New Century Drawing Room March 12, assisted 4 
Marie Dormont, Russian soprano, and accompanied by E 


March 27, 1924 


Plotnikoff, former conductor of the Russian Imperial Opera 
itt Moscow. Mr. Sevitzky’s numbers included a Bach aria, 
a sonata by Henry Eccles, a melody by Gluck, two Men- 
uettos by Beethoven (the last three transcribed for bass 
violin by Mr. Sevitzky), a concerto and Chanson Triste of. 
his own, closing with a Tarantella by Bottezini. Miss 
Dormont’s numbers included songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Debussy and Glazounoff. Mr. Plotnikoff proved 
himself an excellent accompanist. 
Concert ror ScHoor CHILDREN. 

The first of a series of three concerts, to be given by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, took 
place March 13, when the Academy of Music was crowded 
with youngsters who listened with rapt attention to Dr. 
Stokowski as he told the stories of Tannhauser, Anitra’s 
Datice, the Valkyries, etc., with the subsequent rendition of 
these numbers by the orchestra. Mr. Kincaid, the first flut- 
ist, played the solo part of Widor’s Romance. This was 
followed by Boccherini’s minuet. The closing number, The 
Ride of the Valkyries, seemed the most popular. 

Heiretz iN REeciTAt, 


Jascha Heifetz appeared in recital at the Academy of 
Music, March 13, before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The program included the Grieg sonata in C minor, Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns, the Bach air on G string, Tam- 
bourin by Rameau- Achron, Stimmung in D minor by 
Achron, Perpetuum Mobile by Riess, Nocturne by Sibelius 
and the Wieniawski Scherzo Tarantelle. Many compli- 
mentary adjectives might be used for the playing of this 
young artist, but it is sufficient to say that he was obliged to 
play five encores at the close in response to the prolonged 
applause. Isador Achron was the delightful accompanist. 


M. M. C. 
Mae D. Miller Pupils in Recital 


An audience of approximately one hundred and fifty 
enjoyed the program given by pupils of Mae D. Miller on 
Sunday afternoon, March 9, at studio 819, Carnegie Hall. 
There were operatic arias and songs, sung in English, 
Italian, Mexican and German. Those taking part in the 
program were Nan Dougherty, Ellen Fenstermacher, Hazel 
Heffner, Florence Genge, Edith Halloway, Leona Keller, 
Lillian Miller, Bernetta Hersh, Lucie Kratz, William 
Vandercar and Russell Van Winkle. Gladys Brady furn- 
ished the piano accompaniments. 


Caroline Fry Returns from Lecture Tour 


Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of singing, and exponent of 
voice production as it is taught by Percy Rector Stephens, 
will return to her New York class on April 1. Mrs. Fry 
has spent the greater part of the season in the South, 
where she has held “song clinics” for clubs and colleges. 
Much enthusiasm has been aroused by the unique way in 
which Mrs. Fry has presented her subject, and her individual 
handling of the voice question. Mrs. Fry’s studio in White 
Plains, which has attracted much attention, will be opened, 
also, upon her arrival from the South, 


Rosenthal Recital, March 29 


Moriz Rosenthal gives his last New York recital of the 
season, March 29, and his last Chicago recital, April 6. 
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